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{'E &2 ſome relations, in print, concerning Vi- 
: ſions and Reyelations, that haye happe- 
ned unto ſome. did not apprehend them alwaies, 
as they ſeemedunto me to do, that were partakers 


0 ; diſcourſes, and have lighted alſo 'upon 


l_ 


with me ofthe ſame whether relations or diſcour- 
ſes. But neither was I ſo confident, that I was in the 
right, and they in the wrong, as peremptorily to 
concludeany thing in mine own thoughts : muck 
leſs fo confident, that I could think ir needfull , to 
oppole by words andarguments, what was belie- 
ved by others, different from mine own opinion. 


| : For how indeed ſhould I be confident, that I was 
- in the right, without the diligent examination of 


ſeverall circumſtances , unknownunto me, and as 
little perchance known unto them that were ofa- 
nother opinion? without which to conclude of 
particular caſes, by generall Rules and Maximes; L 
knew full well, to be a principall cauſe of moſt 


ſtrifes and confuſions , that either diſturb the 
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1 5%noth or divide the hearts of menin this work 

Buteven when more confiderit, upon good and 
perfe& knowledge ofall circumſtances; yet where. 
no-manifeſt danger is, cither of impicty towards. 
God, or breach of peace; whether publick or pri: 


- yate, among men: Inever did think my ſelf bound 


to oppoſe; no morethen Idid think that my oppo- 


| ſition,would be to much purpoſe. Iam not ofthe 


opinionof ſome ancient Philoſophers, that manis 
themeaſure of all things, and therefore that what- 
eycr_ appeareth trueuntoany, is'in itſelfas it ap- 
pearcthunto him: neither dolthink ſo meanly of 
any truth , that can be reduced toany reality , whe- 
ther ſenſible or unſenſible; as to think either Lands, 

ox [ewels, too dear a price for it. However, as all 
Cos? brains arenot of one temper , naturally ; nor 
all men <qually improved by ſtudy; nor allled by 
one intereſt: ſo isit , Ithink, as impoſſible, by any 
art ,orreaſon of man, ro reduceall mento one be- 
lief. I cannot think that the warres ofthe Giants a- 
gainſtrhe Gods, and their attempt { feigned by the 
Poets,) of ſcaling Heavenby heaping high Moun- 
tains upon one another; can by any ſober man be 
conceived cither more ridiculous, or impoſlible, 
theri the proje& of ſome men (for which alſo ſome 
books haye been written lately:) doth appear unto } 
mc, of making all men wiſe. I think my ſelf bound 
to judge of others as charitably as may be : but 
thoughT would, yet Icannot conceive, how any: 
man can, really, promiſe himſelfſo much, or make 
boaſt of itunto-others; but he muſt think himſelf 


cither 
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either more good, or more wiſe, then Altni « <3 
God. Orifhe pretend to atby God, as hisin 


ment, or Deputie: yet evenſo, more wiſe; of more 
ſace&6full then Chriſt, the Son of God::': Who 
though he was come into the world, as to ſuffer for 
men, ſo to teach men wiſdome, without which 
his ſufferings would dothem nogood; and might 
have made uſe of his Omnipotency, hadheplea- 
ſed,to transforme all men,even the dulleſt ofmen, 
ina moment oftime, to make them more capable 
of his inſtrutions - yet thought that way beſt that 
he cholſe;,and after many Miracles, by himſelfand 


| his Apoſtles; and his heavenly Doarineconteined 


in the Goſpels, and the writings of his ſaid Apo- 
ftles; left many men to themſelves as before; and 
was content the world ſhould continue ( whichi it 
hath already done 1653 yeares ſince) fora while; 
though it conſiſted ofmen , more bad, then gms 
niore : fools; then wiſe. But' this'is too much, 
them that will not bethe better forit and 1 do Kar 
defire to make ſport unto others. 

Since my forced retirement into this country 
life; among thoſe few bookswhich have had the 
luck toſtick to me; not many Yyeares ſinceI lighted 
upon one, whereofl can give very little account, 
ifI ſhould be put toit,how I came by it, orittome; 
but found it among the reſt; thetitle whereof is, 
The life of Siſter Katharine of Ieſus; Nunne of the 
| Homot; 4 our Lady,&C. at Pars, 162$. The title did 
not much invite me to read: but being at very 
good lciſure at thattime , and turning the leaves to 
A i - 
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fatisfie my ſelf with a ſuperficiall view; Iſoon obſes. | 


ved ſomewhat thatI thought extraordinary , and 
- furtherprovoked my curioſity.. For beſides along 
dedicationtothe Queen' of Fraxce, made by 4 Car- 
dinall; I obſerved at the end , the Approbations of 
ſeyerall perſons : of one Biſhop , one Arch-biſhop, 
beſides Sorbonrſts,, and Dotors of Divinity,noleſle 
then four: all theſe approbations,, diſtin& and ſeve- 
. rall; and ſome ofthem very long, and written with 


great accurateneſle both ofſtyle,and matter.I-then- 


reſolved to read in good carneft. ButthoughT had 
both will and leaſure enough; yea and,rcſolution 
too, toread untothe end, before I gave it over: yet 
was'my reading often interrupted with different 
thoughts and conteſts; which made great impreſ(- 
ſion in my mind. I found the book ro be along 
contexture of ſeyerall ſtrangeraptures and enthu- 
{i aſns, that had hapaedunto a melancholick, or, if 
you will , a deyout'Maid. In this 
See the particulars , 
at the end of the 3, 1 {aW no great matter of wonder : 
Chapter, Of contem- Neither could Iobſervemuch in 


plative,orphitoſopit the relation of the particulars, but | 


Enthuf.pa. 119, &c. : ' 
| what as Iconceived, rationally, 


probable; ſo I might believe, charitably , true. I 
could obſerye, as I thought, a perpetuall cohe- 


rence of naturall cauſes, in every particular: which 


gave. me-good fatisfattion. But then that ſuch a 
judgement ſhould be made, of ſuch an accident, 
whereinTI apprehended ſo little ground of cither 


doubt or wonder; and this judgement, not the. 


zudgementofa woman onely,the > Author, asis pre- 
tended, 


_ 
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tended , of the whole relation; but of m1 
worth and eminency: this in very deed troubled 
me very much. I did oftenreaſon with my ſelf, a- 
gainſt my ſelf: That it was as poſlible, that whatT 
thought reaſon , and nature , might be but my 
phanſy and opinion; as that what by ſuch,;and ſo 
many, was judged God, and Religion, ſhould be 
nothing but Nature, and Superſtition: that where 
the matter was diſputable, and liable to error , it 
was ſafer to erre with authority, then through ſin- 
gularity. Theſe things and the like I objeQed to 
my ſelf:-but for all this,the further I read, themoreI 
was unſatisfied & diſturbed in mine own thoughts; ' 


and could haye no reſt, untill I did reſolve; as.ſoon 


as any good opportunity ſhould offer it ſelf,.to 
make itmy buſineſle , ſo farre as I might by belt in- 
quiſition, throughly to ſatisfie my ſelf. 

This opportunitie , after I had acquitted my 
ſelf, ſo farre as in me lay, of ſome other things, 
wherein the. publick weal of Learning may be 
more concerned, (whereof I have given an ac- 
count to my friends: ) having offered it ſelfſome 
moneths ago, becauſe nothing elſe did then offer it 
ſelf, that I thought more necdfull ; Ithank God, I 
have ſatisfied my ſelf. I have , ſo farre as by private. 
inquiſition I could: but then ſhall I think my ſelf 
fully ſatisfied, ifafter the publication of what Ihave 
done tothat end, I ſhall find it ſatisfaQtory unto o; 
thers alſo, that can judge of theſe things, andare' 
not engaged; as well as unto my ſelf. However, it 
is a ſubje& ofthat conſequence, as willbe ſhewed 
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in thePreface; and,asall confeſſe,liable to fo nmch 
illuſfion;that noreader, that loyeth truth more then 
appearances, though he do not acknowledge him- 
ſelf ſfatisfied-with what I have written; can have juſt 
cauſenevertheleſs,to repent that this occaſion h 
been/given him by me, to ſatisfie himſelf more ful. 
ly. It may concern him, he knows not how ſoon. 
He may deceive himſelf; he may be deceived by o- 
thers; ifhe be not armed againſt it. Pro 1#720ne n#- 
bem, tocmbracea Cloud, ora Fogge fora Deity; 
it:is done by many, butit is a foul miſtake: let him 
take heed ofit. | 
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TY CHA?. I. 


©. Of Enthuſiaſme 1n generall. 


The Contents. ; 

Ys Varro's opinion, that Heroick men ſhowld believe themſel yes, though Jo 

1m ly, to be deſcended of the Gods, &*c. noted and rejefted :in Alexander 3 
the Great his Caſe particularly. | The conſequence of this Knowledge _ 
or Diſquifition. Politick pretenſions to Enthuſiaſme, or Divine Inſpi- - 
ration, very uſuall inall Ages : But miſtaken, through ignorance ofnatu- * 
rall cauſes (our onely Subje# and ayme inthis Treatiſe) as more fre- © 
quent, ſo more dangerons, Enthufiaſtick times and tempers noted by _. 
ancient Authors. In thoſe times the Eleuſinia, Bacchanalia, and other 
Myſteries hatched. The abomination of thoſe Myſteries, though preten- 
ding to great holineſſe and piety. Ancient Theologues and Poets,ypre- 
tending to Divine Inſpiration, the authors and abettor of Idolatry. He- 
reftes among Chriſtians through pretended inſpirations. Mahometiſme. 
q The word Enthuſiaſme, whatit implies properly. The diviſion of 
Enthuftaſme according to Plato and Plutarch. Plutarch's Definition. 
Er3rvmenmy mal @y, in Plutarch ; Ertagzr, in Aﬀtuarius. A dif- 
ficult paſſage out of The-Phyſicall Definitions , attributed to Galen, 
concerning Enthuſtaſme, explained and amended. A caution concerning 
critical! correfions, or emendations. Onur Definition ( or deſcription) and 
divifion of Enthuſiaſme into nine ſeverall Kindes, or Species. 'Theo- 
phraſtus his Treatiſe concerning Enthufiaſme, whether extant. Meur- 
fius bis conjeFure about the Title rejefed. | 


CHAP. II. 
Ot Divinatorie Enthuſiaſme. 


The Contents. 

Al true Divination mo#t properly from God. Opinions of Heathens about 
the cauſes of Divination. Plutarch correfed. Divination i a more gene= 
rall ſenſe.” Some kinds of it merely natural, or phyficall.- Oar queſtion 
here ofenthuſuſlick Divination, particularly, whether any ſuch from Na- S. 
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tural Canſes.But firſt of all, whether any ſuch among Heathens anciently» 
truly and really. The grounds ofthe contrary opinion diſcovered andre | 
futed. Pythones, or Pythonict in the Scriptures and encient Hiſtories. 
Pomponatius «nd Tho. Leonicus noted. The Queſtion rightly ſtated. 
Firſt of all , a concurrence of naturall cauſes in ſome Fajes generally 
anted. Some Enthuſiaſts not only foretell things future , but alſo ſpeak 
ange Languages , through mere naturall diſtemper , according to the 
opinion of ſome Phyſrcians. But the contrary more probable , and why. 
Antonu Ponte Santa Cruz , hi Preleftiones Vallifolitanz, apox 
Hippoer. De morbo ſacro, commended : and this ſpeaking ſtrange lan- 
guages, as a matter-of very great conſequence, more fully .rxamined. 
That ſome things of like nature, (in ſome reſpefts,) 4s Enthaſiaſtick Di- 
wination, and not leſſe to be wondred at, are certainly known to proceed 
from cauſerthat are naturall , though unknown unto men: and ſome 
things alſo, though from cauſes that are known, not leſſe wonderfull in 
their nature. Inſtances in both kinds. The power of ſmelling in Dogs. An 
Example out of an Author of good credit of a man, who being blind, was 
a guide unto many that had eyes,by his ſmell only, through vaſt Deſerts. 
The power and nature of the Memorie in man , how incomprehenſible,and 
how much admired by both Divines and Philoſophers. The invention of 
conveying ſecret thoughts at any diſtance, whether of place or of time, by 
writing , how admirable a thing. Their opinion that fetch Divination 
from the nature of the Intelleftus agens, in every man. The opinion of 
Arittotle in his Problems , (ſome queſtion about the Author;) of the ef- 
. feEs of atra bilis or melancholy, « probable ground of ſome naturall 
divination. But after ſome generall grounds and propoſitions , the cou- 
ztinuall Sipjouy, Or emanations of bodies, according to Ariſtotle and o- 
thers, and the parturitions of cauſes, (or foregoing naturall ſignes of 
ſtrange events and alterations,) diſcernable to ſome tempers, as alſo the 
concatenation of naturall Cauſes, according to the Stoicks , a more pro- 
bable ground. The Divination of dying men. A notable obſervation of 
Aretzus, an ancient Greek Phyſician , to this purpoſe. Enthuſiaſm by 
vaſt proſpetts, and other naturall objetts. 


CHEAP. 13. 
OfContemplative and Philoſophical! 


Enthuſiaſme. 


The Contents: : £ 
Contemplation ; Ozapie : the happineſſe of God , (and thence the Greek 
word,) according to Ariſtotle : The chiefeſt pleaſure of man in this life , 
according to divers of the Epicurean Sef. Lucretius the Poet,and Hip- 
pocrates the firſt of Phyſicians, their teſtimonies. Plato and Philo Jud. 
s their 


es 


p , _ 
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»heir operation ſuſpended by the intention of it ; as particularly , that of 
Felt, rand the uſefulneſſe of this knowledge , fr the preſervation of 
publick peace, and of whole Kingdomes, ſhewed by a notable inſtance out 


*of Thuanus. Some cautions inſerted to prevent ( in that which follows ) 


offenſe by miſtake. C Ecſtaſisthe word how uſed by the Ancients : how 
by later writers. Not, by the Ancients, alwayes in one ſenſe , probably 
inferred out of Ariſtotle, in his , De Divin. per inf. and anothey An- 


' cient,(in Photius aud Suidas)that had written the life of Pythagoras. 


The words of $. Mark 3: v. 21. #99155 initicn » for they ſaid, &c. 

vindicated from a wrong and offenſve interpretation. Ecſtaſis taken for 

a totall ſuſpenſion of all ſenſitive powers,the effett ſometimes of Contem- 

plation, and earneſt inftention.of the mind. Enthuſiaſtick Deluſtons inci- 
dentall to naturall Ecſtaſtes , and bodily diſtempers, proved by many ex- 
emples, bath old,(out of Tertullian, ec.) and late, (out of Gaflendus, 

De vita Peireski1,e>c.) one very late, in Suffex. This matter how ſub- 

jett to be miſtaken, even by men judicious otherwiſe , through ignorance 
of naturall cauſes. One notable inſtance of it. The power of the phanſie in 

Ecſtaſies , and other diſtempers of body , againſt a 1 , and perfett 

(but in ſome one objeft ) Vnderſtanding; argued by reaſon,and proved by 

many examples aud inſtances. A ſure way to avoid the danger of En- 

thuſiaſtick Tluſtons, out of Tertullian , Not to ſeek after New Lights , 

ec. A caveat concerning the caſe of Witthes: their ations reall , not 

imaginary. Severall queſtions propoſed , and fully diſcuſſed by reaſons 

and authorities. Firlt, Whether a Voluntary Ecſtaſte be a thing poſiible 
in nature. Inſtances: Reſtitutus in S. Auguſtine; his words , Non au- 
tem obnitendo z exc. explained. The power of the imagination. Tho. 
Fyenus) his opinion, examined : Idioſyncrifhiz, &*c. Ant. P. Santa 

Cruz, his opinion, and determination of this Matter ; and his inconſtan- 

cy; ( as is conceived; ) conſidered of. Giraldus Cambrenſts , and his 

Enthuſtaſts: Merlins.Turkiſh Enthuſtaſts.The Meſſaliani,or Prayerss 

ſo calted anciently. A conſideration concerning the nature of their diſtem- 
per , whether contagious or no. Different opinions concerning the contagi- 
on of a mad Dog, noted. Secondly » Whether in Naturall, or Supernatu- 
rall and Diabolicall Ecſtaſies there be, or may be (without a Miracle ) a 
reall ſeparation of the Soul from the Body. Thirdly and laſtly , (after a 
diſtinfton of ſight internal, and externall,) Whether long Contemplation 
and Philoſophy may transform a man into an Angelicall nature , and «- 
nite him unto God in an extraordinary manner , by communion of ſubs 
ſtance;t>c. © That Myſticall Theology , highly commended by ſome 
Chriſtians as the moſt perfett way, ſhewed to be the invention of Heathen 
Philoſophers. Dionylius Arcopagita , the firſt broachgy of it among ſt 
Chriſtians, by ſome new ayguments out of Theophraſtu$J Syneſ1us, &c. 
further evinced a Counterfeit. | A Relatign concerning Viſions and En- 
thu- 


 ' their Philoſophy. © The dependance of exteryall Stuſes on the Mind : 
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' thuſiaſms that happened to,4 Nun in France ſome years ago , examined : 
' . end thoſe Viſions and Revelations , againſt the RS of diveys e- 
ainens. men of France, maintained to be the effetts of nature yexely. 
Immoderate voluntary Pennances and bodily Chaſtiſements na tereain 
, argument of true Mortification and Piety. That ſome take pleaſure in 
being whipped unto bloxd,cc.C Maximus the Monk & Martyr his wri- 
tings: Eunapius Ofthe life of Philoſophers : paſſages out of them vin- 
dicated from wrong tranſlations. The Author of the New Method, The 
. Alumbrados of Spain, and the Quakers of England , as of one belief, 
.- In moſt points; ſo from. one aud the ſame beginning: more of them promi- 
ſedin our Second Part. The beginnings of Mahometiſme. 


'CHAP. IV. 
Oi Rhetoricall. Enthuilaſme. 


The Contents. 


The nature and cauſes of Speech , a curious and uſefull ſpeculation : by the 
perfe knowledge whereof the deaf & dumb (ſo naturally)may be taught 
uot onely. to underſtand whatſoever is ſpoken by others; as ſome (upon 

__ . credible information) have done in England ; but alſo to ſpeak and io diſ- 
courſe,as one very lately,a Noble-man,in Spain. A Spaniſh book teach- 
ing that Art. Another way to teach the dumb to ſpeak , our of Valefius, 
A dumb man, that could expreſſe himſelf , and underſtand others perfett- 
ly, by writing, Another pregnant example out of Nicolaus Tulpius, 
his Obſeryationes Medice : which makes it clear , that it is poſfible 
(though not without long and curious obſervation:) for deaf men, ta ſpeak 
and diſcourſe : as alſo poſible, for any others , by the ſame art, fully. and 

freely to communicate , at a certain diſtance , without any ſound, or voice, 
Bru this, where there is no need, rather to be avoided, then ſought gt curia- 
 fity,withmuch expenſe of time. Another uſe of this knowledge, concetted, 
-but not affirmed. E| The dependance of reaſon , and\ſpeceh; both, »:y6- 
in Greek. Rhetorick, what it is; of what wſe ; and whether abſolutely 
neceſſary. The matter and method of this Chapter » in four propoſuions or 
pazticulays. I. That divers ancient Orators did really apprehend 
themſelyes inſpired, &'c. Enthuſiaſm in point of ſpeech,uſed by ſome - 
Ancients metaphorically, or figuratively: by fome others, properly, for di- 
Vine inſpiration. Longinus, Ariſtides, Apollonius iz Philpſtratus, 
. Quintilian, upon this ſubje#. Seneca concerning the cauſes of high con- 
 Ceprions and expreſiions, inconſtani to himſelf. His violent both file (in 
ſome places and ſpirit, noted. True valour and magnanimitie, in meek- 
neſſe, according to Ariſtotle. A place of Plato conſidered of, Prov, 16. 7. 


The preparations, &'c. It. ThatRhetorick,or good language _ 
' often 


what kindof figure, an 
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often had enthuſiaſtick operation upon others, Demagogic, an- 
tiently,how powerfall:the Athenians, particalarly,blinded & bewitched 
byit. As 17-21: concerning the Athenians, illuſtrated. Philoſophical 


+ Diſcourſes, what made them powerfull. Ancient Orators; Demoſthenes 


and Ciccro: their language both read, and beard, how ſlrangely amayin 
of th 


. and -yavishing; proved by ſome notable inſtances.” The Sophiſtz 


times, whoſe projeſiion was, to amaye men both by ſet, and extemporary 


ſpeeches. Gorgias the firſt of that profeſsion, haw much admired, and al- 


moſt adored. Their uſuall Arguments. Their ns 22g? facultie, or 
abilitie publickly and ſuddainly to diſcourſe of any ſubjet that should be 
poſed unto them,proved by divers inflances. Calliſthenes. The Tar- 


' ſenſes of Aſia, Adoleſcens ſine controyerſia difertus; in Aulus 


Gellius. This extemporary kind of ſpeaking (by marry now fondly dee- 
med inſpiration why not ſo frequent in our dayes : ſome reaſons given 
for it. The learning of ſeyerall tongues, &c. Syneſius his way of extem- 
porary ſpeaking, much more ſlrange,and almoſt incredible. Peravius the 
Teſuite, bis tranſlation of Syneſius very faulty; and ſome examplesof his 
miſtakes. TIT. Whence that apprehenſion of divine Inſpiration. 
Ardor, Imperus, in Latine Amthors : ©ipn xe, in Greek Authors. 
God himſelf, ©:pwo, accordiuly toHippocrates. Not Heathens onely, 
but Ben Maitmon , and Philo Judxus , both learned Tews, miſtaken in 
this matter. An obſervation of Ribera the Teſuite conſidered of. Spiritus 
in Latine Poets : Zi\@r, or Zeal, inthe N.T. diverſly taken,anddi- 
verſly ( which we think should not be;) tranſlated. 1V. What cauſes, 
truly naturall,of thoſe wonderfull operations,miſtaken by many 
fordivine and ſupernaturall. That ſome other cauſe beſides that which 
# generally apprehended , muſt be ſought or ſuppoſed , proved by the ex: 
ample of ſome notoriouſly wicked, as Nero, Dionyſius, &c. who never- 
theleſs took yreat pleaſure in the exhortations of Philoſophers, perſwading 
10 goodnefſe and ſobriety. As alſo by the example of poor Mechanicks , 
who neglefed their trade, to pleaſe their ears. Paſſages out of Seneca and 
Plinius ſecundus, to that purpoſe. Firſt then, The power and pleaſure 
of Muſick, in good language andelocution , proved by ſundrie authorities, 
and by arguments taken from the very nature of ſpeech, Ezck.33. 
31, &c, Muſonius. The ovr9:o5c or artificiall collocation of words in 
Speech, a great myſterie of Eloquence. Dionyl. Halicarn. his Treatiſe of 
that ſub jet;and divers athers. Contrarie faculties working the ſame eſſe. 
A. paſſage of Plutarch. conſidered of, Somewhat of the nature of letters 
and ſyllables, and who have written of them. Rhyt:mus , in matter of 
proſe or ſpeech, what it is. The Organs of ſpeech; and Greg, Nyſſen in- 
terpreted, Secondly, The pleaſure of the eies in good language. Thena- 
ture of Metaphors and Allegories, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Plutarch,' (cor- 
refed by the way, )&* ow others,concerning them. Evap4a or Evipyes 
how powerfull, Homer and Virgil , their pro- 
vo 2d 
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ger preiſe , and incomperable excellencie. Opus emblematicum, yer- _ 
micularum, &c. The excellencie of that Art , and how imitated in the 
collocation of words. Dionyſ. Halicarn. and Hadrianus the Cardinall, 
their teſlimony concerning the ravishing power of elegant Elocktion. Au- 
cient Orators, their adſcribing their extemporarie ſpeaking upon emergent 
occaſions to Neſcio.quis Deus, or immediate Inſpiration : and Quinti- 
lian's judgement upon it. <| pon this occafion, (as very pertinent to En- 
thuſiaſme in generall , though not to Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſm particu- 
larly, ) a more, generall conſideration of this Aliquis Deus, or Neſcio 
quis Deus, frequently alledged by the Ancients npon ſuddain occafions,or 
evaſions. Paſſages outof Homer, Cicero , Plinius ſecundus , to that 
purpoſe. Plutarch his rule in ſuch caſes not allowed of. To make apar- 
ticular providence of every thing that may be thought to happen extraordi- 
marily, how deſtrufive to Gods providence in generall. A place of Ari- 
ſtotle's conſider'd of, Cures,anciently,by Dreams andRevelations. M A, 
, Antoninus, the Roman Emperour. Divine revelations and apparitions 
in Dreams, ( upon other occaſions too) believed by Galcn, &c. Sortes 
Homerice. Something in that kind amongſt Chriſtians alſo ; and what to 
be thought ,( if ſought and ſtudied) of it. Great caution to be uſed in ſuch 

* things. Two extremes to be avoided; Unthankfulnefſe,& Superſtition, 
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Pocticall and Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſme , how nearin nature ; though the 
faculties themſelves , ( Oratorie and Poetrie, ) ſeldome concurring in one 
man. The perfeftion both of Poets and Orators to proceed from one cauſe, 
Enthuſiaſme. The diviſion of Poets, according to Jul. Czſ.'Scaliger. 
Poets by nature , and by inſpiration. Plato his Dialogue concernin 

that ſubjeF. Not onely Poets, but their a&orsalſo , &c. according to 
Plato's dotirine , divinely inſpired. Plato not to be excuſed in that 
Dialogue; thowgh ww” 7 in ſome others, Much leſſe Scaliger, a 
Chriſtian , for bu expreſſions in this ſubje# ,if not opinions , 4s ſome 
have apprehended him. Homer (the occafion of Plato's Dialogue,) how 
much admired by the Ancients : by Ariſtotle, particularly. His lan- 
guage: his matter : and why not ſo much admired, and ſo ravishing in our 
dayes, as he hath been formerly. Some uſe to be made of him \ for confir- 
mation of the aniiquitie of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. No Poets 
(true Pocts) made by Wine ; diſputed and maintained againſt Scaliger : 
though it be gramed , that Wine may contribute much towards the making 
of a good Pocm ; and why, So, ſome other things, proper to ſlirre up (in 
* ſome tempers) the ſpirits, or the phauſie, tq Enthuſiaſme; as Muſick,&c. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Precatory Enthuſiaſme. 


The Contents. 


The Title of the Chapter juſtified. Precatory Enthuſiaſme , not ſuper- 
naturall onely , (whether diyinc, or diabolicall, ) but naturall alſe. 
Praying uſed not by Chriſtians onely, but by Heathens alſs: by Chriſtians "Ig 
ſometimes, miſs-led by a wrong zeal; whether natural , or ſupernatural. | 
Natural Enthuſiaſme , in praying : 1. By a vehement intention of 
the mind. 2. By pogerfull language 3 apt to work updn the Speakers, 
a5 well 4s Hearers . Dithyrambicall compoſition affeted by Heathens in” ' 
their prayers, Extemporary praying, no difficult thing, 3. By naturall 
ferycncic; by the advantage whereof , ſome very wicked in their lives, 
Hereticks and others , have been noted to have excelled in that faculty. 2 
John Baſilides Duke,or King of Moſcovia: his Zeal at his Devotions: . 
bu Vifions and Revelations ; and incredible Cruelty, Ignatius Loyola, \ þ 
the founder of the Teſuits ; ſlrange things written of his zeal in praying : 

the ſame,in ſubſtance, writien of the «ncient Brachmannes of India:both, - 
with equall probability. The Meſlaliani, or Prayers, anciently , ſo called: 
what their herefie or error was. Their earneſt, intent , continued praying 3 
raptures and Enthufiaſmes ; viſions and revelations : how all theſe might 
happen naturally, without any ſupernaturall cauſe, Haron a Mahometan 

| Prince, 4 great Euchite or Prayer, in his kind, not to be pens A 

conſideration concerning faith , whether befides that which is truely reli- 

gious and divine, there be nat ſome kind of naturall faith or confidence, 

| which by a ſecret, but ſettled generall providence , in things of the world, 

| 35 very powerfull and effeFuall. A notable aying of Heraclitus the Dhi- 

A loſopher : Some Scriptures, and S, Chryſoſtome , to that purpoſe. An 

objeHion made, and anſwered, Ardor mentis, in $, Jerome, how to - 

be under$iood. Beſt Chriſtians liable to undiſcreet Zeal. Nicol. Leoni- 
cus h4s Diſcourſe,or Dialogue of the efficacy of Prayers. AntoniusBe. 
niyenius,De abditis m- cauſis,&c- of what credit among$t Phyſicians. 

A ſlrange relation out of him , of one incurably wounded, and almoſt de- 

ſperatez who by ardent prayer was not onely healed , but did alſa propheſie» = 

= _—_— himſelf,,and divers other things. Some obſervations upon > 

' thy relation. = | _ 
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OfEnthuſiaſme in generall. 
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Varro's opinion, that Heroick men ſhowld believe themſelves, though falſe- 
ly, to be deſcended of the Gods, &'c. noted and rejetted : in Alexander 
the Great his Caſe particularly, | The conſequence of this Knowledge 
or Diſquiſition. Politick pretcnſions to Enthuſiaſme, or Divine Inſpi- 
ration, very uſual inall Ages : But miſtaken, through ignorance ofnatu- 
rall cauſes (our onely Subjef and ayme inthis Treatiſe) as' more fre- 
quent, ſo more dangerous. Enthuftaſtick times and tempers noted by 
ancient Authors. In thoſe times the Eleufinia, Bacchanalia, and other 
Myſteries hatched. The abomination of thoſe Myſteries, though preten- 
ding to great holineſſe and piety. Ancient Theologues aud Poets, pre- 
eending to Divine Inſpiration, the authors and abetter sof Idolatry. He- 
refies among Chriſtians through pretended inſpirations. Mahometiſme. 
E| The word Enthuſiaſme, whatit implies properly. The diviſion of 
Enthufizſme according to Plato and Plutarch, Plutarch's Definition. 
'Er3:una5nxy m@6>, in Plutarch ; 'Ertzagrzeir, in Aﬀtuarius. A dif- 
ficult paſſage out of The Phyſical Definitions , attributed to Galen, 
concerning Enthuſuaſme, explained and amended. A caution concerning 
critical correfions, or emendations- Our Definition ( or deſcription) and 
diviſion of Enthuſiaſme into nine ſeveral Kindes, or Specics. Theo- 

phraſtus his Treatiſe concerning Enthuſiaſme, whether extant. Meur- 

ſius his conjefure about the Title rejeFed. 


7 [A T was the opinion of Yarro, that lcarned 
Sf 4 and voluminous Rowar, (to whom 
J &A whether S: Yuguyſtine were more be- 
\_ holding forthatuſe he made of his wri- 
tings, Or he to S. Auguſtine for preſerving '1o 

uch ofhim, which otherwiſe would have beemw 
oft, I know not: ) but his opinion, I ſay, recorded 
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by S. Auguſtine in; his third de Civ. Det, ch. 4.” 
Tharit was expedient for the publick good, that 
gallant Heroick men ſhould believe themſelves, 
thongh falſely, (ex Dis genitos) to be iſſued of 
the Gods, that upon that confidence they might 
attempt great matters with more courage; pro- 
ſecute them with more fervency; and accompliſh 
them more luckily: as deeming ſuch confidence 
and ſecurity, though but upon imaginary grounds, 
agreat advantage to good ſucceſle. I willnot en- 
quire into the reaſons of the opinion. Thereis 
cnoughto be ſaid againſt it, I am ſure, ( the later 
part ofit eſpecially, which commends ſecurity, as 
probable means to ſucceſle;) from reaſon, if we 
willgo by reaſon: and there is enough already ſaid þ 
againſt it by beſt Authors, Hiſtoriographers eſpe- 
cially,it we willgo by authority. I think it very pro- 
bable that Yarro, when he delivered it, had Alexax- 
der the Greatin his mind, of whom indeed ſome 
ſuch thing is written by ſome that have written of I: 
him; who impute no ſmall portion ofhis great ats, W' 
tohis fond belief concerning himſelf, thathe was | 
begotten by 7piter. Forthathe was in very deed 
beſotted through exceſle of ſelf-love, and high MW: 
conceitofhis parts and performances, into that o- 
pinion; and thatit was not merepolicy, to beget 
himſelfthe more authority and obedience from; 
others; is moſt probable. And yetin this very Caſe. 
of «Alexander the Great, both by examination of 
particulars, and by teſtimony ofgood Authors; it 
mightbe maintained againſt Yarro, thatit would 
| have 
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hav Dddetogel his more whois atcompliſhs 
ment of his purpoſes and deſignes,tohave conten» 
red himſelfwith thetitle of the Son and Succeflor 
of Philip, amortal King, but ofimmortal memory 
ht FI fordivers excellent & princely parts: then tohave 
O- } aſſumed that unto himſelf, by which, even a- 
ſh' F mong the vulgar, prone enough of themſelves ta 
ce Þ adoreaviſible Greatneſle, morethen any inviſible 
Is, © Deity, he got but little; butunto the better ſort he 
n- W made himliclf, to ſome, ( whothough they made 
21S MW no ſcrupleto give him what titles himſelfdeſired; 
ter | yet could not but ſcorn him in their hearts, whiles 
as IF they now looked upon him ratheras =} 
we' © a juggler, or a mad man, then a Fee Quinevs 
ud IF Prince,) ridiculous; and to others, wes. by 
e- & (whoſe fidelity he moſt wanted, be- 
O- KF cauſe the moſt generous of his Subjets) more 
22- Ygrievous; whileſt he compelled them againſt their 
ne E wills and conſciencesto do that, which ſome choſe 
of Wratherto dic, then ta do : and thathimſelf for this 
ts, very occaſion came toa violent CEIIEy is 
as Fthe opinion ofbeſt Hiſtorians. 

ed But of this afſertion of Yarro, I will leave every 
vh Yman free tojudgeas they pleaſe. It came in my way 
o- caſually, and I thought fit to take notice ofir, be- 
ret Fcauſe ofthe affinity; bur it is no part of my buſi- 
m- Ynefſe. That whichTI have here to ſhew, and to 
ſe. maintain, is, that the opinion of divine Infpiration, 
of Fwhichin all ages, and. among-:all menofallpro- 
feſlions, Heathens arid Chriſtians, hath beenave- 
ry COMMON opinion in the world; as it hath been 
B 2 COM- 
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common, ſo the occaſion of fo many evils and mif: 
chiefs among men, as no other errour, or deluſion 
of what kind ſocycr, hath ever becn of cither 
more, or greater. 
- 'By the opinion of divine Inſpiration, I mean a 
real, though but imaginary, apprehenſion ofitin 
the partics, upon ſome ground of nature; areall, 
not barely pretended, counterfeit, and ſimulatory, 
for politick ends. For that hath ever been oneof 
the main crafts & myſteries of government, which 
the beſt of heathens ſometimes ( as well as the 
worſt, more frequently, ) the moſt commended 
Heroes, inancient times, upon great attempts and 
defignes, have been glad touſe; as anciently, 1 
ns, Theſeus, Lycurgus, founders of Common. | 
Weales, and others, for the publick good; thena- 
ture of the common people being ſuch, that nei- 
ther force, nor reaſon, nor any other means, or | 
, conſiderations whatſoeyer, hayethat power with 
themto makethem plyable and obedient, as holy Y 
pretenſions and intereſts, though grounded (to 
morediſcerning eyes) upon very little probability. | 
ButhereI meddle not with policy, but nature; | 
nor with evil men ſo much, as- the evil conſe- 
quence ofthe ignorance of naturall cauſes, which | 
both good andevilare ſubjett unto. My buſineſfſe 
therefore ſhall be, as by examples of all profeſſions } 
in all ages,toſhew how men have been very-prone 
upon ſome grounds ofnature; producing ſome ex- 
traordinary though notſupernaturall effe&s; real-| 
ly,not hypocritically, but yet falſcly-and erronious- 
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Ss. 
ly,to deem themſelves divinely inſpired: {oTecond= 
ly, to dig and dive (6 farre;asmay be dohe with 
warrantable ſobriety)into the deep anddark myſte« 
ries of nature , for ſome reaſons ,'and probable 
confirmations of ſuch natural operations, fallely 
deemed ſupernaturall,, Now what. hath been the 
fruit ofmiſtaken inſpirations through ignorance of 
natural cauſes, whatevils and miſchiefs have enſued 
upon jt, what corruptions , confuſtons, alterations 
in point of good manners and ſound Knowledge, 
whether naturall or revealed; although it willap- 
pear more particularly by ſeveral. examplesand ings 
ſtances upon ſeveral heads, to which-we have al- 
lowed ſo many ſeyeral chapters: yetIthink it will 
not beamiſs to ſay ſomewhatofithere beforehand 
in generall, whereby the Reader may be thebetter 
fatisfied, that this is no idle philoſophicall ſpecula= 
tion, but ofmain conſequence both: to truth1in: 
higheſt points , and publick welfare;. beſides. the 
contentinent ofprivate ſatisfaction ina ſubject ſo 
remote from vulgar cogniſance. 

Iris obſerved by divers Ancients,butmore large 
ly inſiſted upon by Pluzarch, then any other that 
I know, that for divers Ages before-So- Plat. Teh 
crates, the natural temper of men was ##x## &e. 
ſomewhat ecſtaticall : in-their ations, * 
moſt of them tumid and high; in their expreſſions, 
very Poecticalandallegorical; in ;;,,..;: tha ancient au- 
all things very apt to be led by hors, 4 Ariſtotle, Stra- 
phanſic and external appearan- ys adjewe gre 
ces;: vety deyout in their kind, pricing 4nd nappies 
B 3 but 
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wot: do phe y+ by ſhn-Dizrarſieaſapurtieſour In moſt 
= thingsthar they did:, more gui- 
"ded y certain faddain inſtinQs 
Flop pr; her nets) and raptures, then by reaſon; 
probable, thenceridis. © 7 - Not out of ahy contempt ofit, 
but becauſe rliey:had it not;'-In thoſe dayes there 
was no moral Pliloſophy: and they were accoun- 
ted worthy of higheſt honouts, that could utter 
moſt ſentences that had ſomewhat of reaſon' in 
them; which by other njen were generally recei- 
ved as Oracles, becaule they-ſcemed to ſurpaſſe the 
wiſdome of ordinary men.:- 

- Therewereas many Religions almoſt as men; 
for every mans religion was his phanſy; and- they 
had moſt credit and authority , that could beſt 'in- 
vent, and makebeſtſhew. Among ſo many-reli- 
gions, there were no controverſies, but very good 
agreement and concord; becauſe no rcaſon-ufed 
cither to cxamine, orto diſprove. There was ho 
talk among men, but of dreams , revelations ,and | 
apparitions: and they that could ſo eaſily phanſy 
God inwhatſoever they did phanſy, had noreaſ0n 
to miſtruſt or to queſtion the relations of others, 
though never ſoſtrange, which were ſo agreeable 
totheir humors and diſpoſitions; and by which 
themſelves were confirmed in their own ſuppoſed 
Enthuſiaſms. That was the condition of thoſe 
dayes, (in Greece at leaſt, and thoſe parts) as it is ſet 
out by aricient Hiſtoriographers, and others; untill 
the dayes of Socrates, who forhis innocent he-. 
roick life (commended and admired by Chriſtians 

as 


oe 
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as well as by Heathens) and his unjuſtdeath, (to 
which he: was chiefly condemned for ſpeaking a- 
as | gainſtthe Hdolatry of his times) might bethought 
in ſome meaſure (as amongſt Heathens) ro have 
it, | bornthe Image of Chriſt: butcertainly norwith- 
out ſome myſtery,and ſomepreparation ofmento 


w Chriſtianity, was ſo magnified by allmen, forbeing 

ror | thc founder of moral Philoſophy,and for bringing 

in | the uſe of Reaſo into requeſt : by which he would - 

6. | Þave all things tryed, nor any thing believed, or : 


he | reccived upon any private account or authority, 
that ſhould be againſt Reaſo7. : 
a6 wasthe word which he had ſo frequentin 


* his mouth; and which he ſo much commendedto 
n. | bisauditors and diſciples: and ae-, though ina far 


13: | differentſenſeI know, is the word by which Chriſt 
14 | is fiylcd inthe Goſpel. And asitis commonlyob- 


24 | ſerved, and true, that at the coming of Chriſt or 
\g | thereabours, all Oracles inall parts ofthe world be- 
4 || ganto ccaſc; ſo may welay that evenofthis ſome- 
fy what might be thought:to be prefigured in S0- 
in | crates, by whoſe doarine, as itdidincreafe in-the 
Gi world, (as we know it did in a little time very 


mightily , ) ſo private inſpirations and Enthuſiaſhs 
Pa began to be out of requeſt, and men became, as 
4 | more rational every where in their diſcourſe, ſo 
{ | morecivil and ſober in their converſations. 
Now thoſe were the times and tempetrs, that did 
ij produce thoſe horrid rites & myſteries, the Diony- 
fraca, Cybeliaca, 1ſjaca, Eleuſiniaca, and the like: in 
the deſcription whereof many ancient Fathers 
B 4 have 
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" havebeenveryexattand accurate; it being an ar- 
-gument that did afford matter cnoughto any mans 
witorrhetorick; the ſenſleſneſſe on the one ſide, 
and the beaſtlineſſe, wickednefle on the other, of 
thoſe things that were there performed and obſler- 
ved under the name of Religion, being beyond 
any exaggeration, nay, beyond any ſober mans 
imagination. Had wenotfeen the like in theſe la- 
ter dayes upon the ſame ground of Enthuſiaſms 
and divine revelations ated and revived, it cannot 
almoſt be expetted that any man ſhould haye be- 
lief enough to credit ſuch relations. I ſhall my ſelf 
willingly forbear particulars, which no modeſt rea- 
der can read without ſome relutancy. There is 
enough, and more then enough of that ſtuffe, in 
thoſe Authors I have already mentioned. But 1 
had rather appeal to heathens themſelves herein, 
for the truth of ſuch things , ofthemſelves ſo incre. 
dible, then to Chriſtians; who might be thought 
partiall. Sexeca hath done pretty welluponthis ar- 
gument, in ſetting outthe horror of theſe myſte- 
ries, in thoſe fragments of his Contra ſuperſtitiones, 
' pxElerved by S. Augy/tine in his books De Civ. Dei 
_ £46.c. 10.7] But Livzethe Roman Hiſtorian, farre 
mare particularly, in his ?Wezty ninth Book; who 
although he ſpeak onely of the Diony/iaca, or Bac- 
chanalia,as they were clancularly keptat Rome; yet 
what he writes ofthem, is for the moſt part gene- 
rally true of allthoſe hidden myſtcries, well called 
Opertanea. They were not inſtituted all at one 
time, nor by one man: they differed in ſome cer- 
tam 


Chap. 1. -9 
tain rites and ceremonies : but in point ofbrutiſh. 
neſle and licentiouſneſle otherwile, ſo like; that 
though we diſtinguiſh the founders by names, yet 

of wemuſt needs acknowledge them all guided by 

ler- | one Spirit, ſtiled in the Goſpel a unclean Spirit : 
nd F not as wnclean by nature, which weknow he is 
ans BY not; but as the author ofall uncleannefle among 
la- men; asan enemy , ſince his fall, both to God and 
ms © man. Now that theſe myſteries were deviſed at 
ot | firſt by men, who profeſſedthemſelyes, and were 

De- | generally ſuppoſed by others , to be inſpired, is 

elf W moſt certain. Whether they themſelves did real- 

2a- ly belieye it, is not caſie to determine. But by 

'is F that time we have gonethrough whatwe purpoſe 

in here upon this ſubjeQ, of the ſeyeral kinds and 

tIf cauſes of Enthuſiaſms, we may ſpeak of it per- 

n, KY chance with more confidence, and not fear to 

c- = offendany judicious Reader. ' 

ht Thefirſt inſtituter of myſteries among heathens; 

r- F according to ſome, {but indeed rather propaga- 

e- © torandimprover, then firſt author) was one 07- 

5, W phems,amere fanatick» as inour Chapter of Cory- 

ci MI bazticall Enthuſiaſme ſhall be more fully declared: 

e and Dzog. Laerrizs judgeth ofhim rightly , that he 

0 © didnot deſerve the name of a Philoſopher, that 

-- & hadmadethe Gods /by his ſtrange Fiftions and re- 

t & lations of them) more vile then the vileſt ofmen. 

1 


Yet many others for his great antiquity , and be- 
cauſe they were glad to entertain any traditions, 
upon which they might grounda divine worſhip, 
which muſt preſuppole the being of a God, and 
git- 
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"" a0 MH Treatiſe Chap. Tt. 
immortality ofthe ſoul, both which mightbepro- 
ved by Orphens; ſpeak of him with great reſpeR. 
Plaro plainly ofhim, and ſome other ancient Theo. 
bogues, that they were progenies Deorum, ( as heis 
interpreted by Twllze,) and that men were bound 
to believe them whatſoever they ſaid , upon that 
ſcore, without asking any further reaſon. A man 
would wonder that ſo wiſe a Philoſopher as Pla- 
to, whoſe diſcourſes otherwiſe , where he treateth 
of vertue and godlineſle , reliſh ſo much of (ound 
reaſon, and have had ſuch influence upon rational 
men in all ages; ſhould adſcribe ſo much to the 
authors offach abominable ſuperſtitions. Bur be- 
ſides what hath alrcady becnſaid, that out of his 
good will to Religion, he wasloth toqueſtion his 
authority, upon which, as'divine, many of his 
dayes grounded thcir belief of a God, a judge- 
ment, and the like; and that himſelf neyertheleſs 
in ſome places, doth not ſtick to ſhew kis diſlike 
of ſome main points of Or7phens his Divinity : af- 
ter all this I muſt acknowledge, which no man 
that-hath read him can deny , that Plato himſelf 
naturally, had much in him-of an Enthuſiaſt. - His 
Writings, I am ſure, have really made many ſo, as 
we ſhall afterwards in due place declare. : 
Now'for Poets in generall, it clearly appeares 
by ancient authors, that anto the common people 
at leaſt, ifnot unto the wiſer, (though unto them 
toofor the moſt part, by cheir own teſtimonies,) 
they wete asit were their ſacred Writ and records, 
from which they did derive their Divinity, and 
I; their 


Chap. t. . of Enthnſſeſme. | 
their belief concerning the Gods; as who,and how 
to be worſhipped, how pleaſed and pacified, - by 
what prayers and ceremonies; and whatſoever 
doth come within the compaſle'of Religion. All 
which was upon this ground, that there cquld be 
notrue Poet, but muſt be divinely inſpired; and 
if divinely inſpired, certainly to be believed. This 
we find even by Philoſophers of beſt account in 
thoſe dayes largely diſputed and maintained. The 
two mainarguments to induce them to that bes 

lief, were, That extraordinary motion ofthe mind, 

wherewith all good Poets in all ages have been 

poſſeſt and agitatcd; and the teſtimonie of Poets 

themſelves, who did profeſſc ofthemſclves, that 

they were inſpired , and made patticularrelations 

of ſtrange Viſions, Raptures, and apparitions to 

that purpoſe: asſhall be ſhewed inits propet place 

and chapter. So that as the beginning , growth 

and confirmation of Idolatry may be adſ{cribed;as 

by many itis, unto Pocts , and their authority; ſo 

to ſuppoſed Enthuſjaſms and Inſpirations alſo, up- 

on which that authority was chiefly grounded: 

I know that what is here delivered concerning 
thoſe ancient Poets and Philoſophets, of greateſt 
antiquity, as of Orphenz particularly, is ſubje&to 
much oppoſition, becauſe ofthat reſpe&, and Ve- 
neration almoſt, that both his name, and ſome 
fragments of his have ford with' many, whoſe 
names ought to be venerable unto all. I faid,frag- 
ments; for as for thoſe-entire-pieces that go under 
his name, his Hymns or Prayers, his _1rgonants, 
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12 A Treatiſe Chap.r. 
his Treatiſe ofthe vertue of Stones, &c. as full of 
ſuperſtition and groſleſt idolatry as may be; it is 
generally agreed upon , that they are falſely adſcri- 
bed untohim. I will nothere take the adyantage 
of Ariſtotle's opinion, asitis affirmed by 7T#u//y ,that 
there neyer was any ſuch man really as Orphexs : 
though it appear clearly by Plazo , which would 
make a man the more ſuſpicious, that there were 
many in his time who made great profit of that 
common errour, that Orpheus and his mates , Lt 
#5 and Muſzus,- were deſcended of the Gods: 
whereof the poor ignorant multitude being | 
throughly poſſeſſed, they were the more inclina- 
bleto purchaſe thoſe pretended Orphical charms 
and expiations, by which the guilt ofany ſin might 
be taken away. For ſuch they carried with them 
up and down the countrey ,as things of that nature 
uſe to be carried: and ſo made agreat prey of the 
peoples credulity. But granting that ſuch a man 
hath been (whether Poet or Theologue) it will 
concern me,thatit may be known,thatl am notthe 
firſt, oronely that have ſo judged ofhim. Let the 

Primi ergo inter Grecos ſw- readertherefore ifhe pleaſe, 
Co i ter 9: readin the note ſomewhat 
Peorum genealogias decantave- that may fatisfhe him that it 
runt , myſteriaque & numinum jc not ſor, I content my elf 
caltumtradiderunt,ſapientie no= _. . 
mine celebrantur,cum hi in null; with the judgement of one: 
Sapientie parte operam poſuiſſe but if the Reader can weigh 
A ei that one with good judge- 
tur, coluiſſe videantur, eve. Ment, he may think per- 


Perrus Yalentia in De judi- Chance the judgement of 
cio erga verum ex ipfis primss 
Benibee: Antuernie. 1coGy : that | 
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tharo: one M conſiderable as the auchorieyoli many 
others. 

« Of deteſtable Sets ani Hereſies, upon this 
very ground of Divine Inſpiration, by which Chri- 
Rjanity hath been divided, defamed,impaired,and 
ſtopt in his courſe, Eccleſiaſticall Hiſtories arefull: 
they eſpecially that have written of Hereſies, as 
Epiphanins, CAuguſtine, and the like , will afford 
examples of all kind. But that which is much-to 
be wondered at and lamented, is, that ſome men, 
otheryiſe of great worth and ability , through 
mere ignorance of naturall cauſes haye. been ſe- 
duced by fuppoſed raptures and Enthuſtaſms, and 
made ſhipwrack of the true faith , which before 
they profeſſed. I dare fay, and I hope it will not 
ſeem ſtrange to them that ſhall well ponder what 
we have to ſay of naturall raptures and viſions, 
(where alſo Teriullian ſhall be mentioned again, ) 
that Terzulizanhad never been an Heretick,hadhe 
becna better Naturaliſt: and yet Ter:#llian ſuch a 
man for lite and learning otherwiſe, as can hardly . | 
be paralleld by any one ofthoſe times; in whom 
the Church had as great lofſe, and lamented it as 
much, (ſee but Yincentius Lyrinenſis of him;) as al- 
moſt it ever had in any one man. 

{neveraffeted to be the Author of Paradoxes 
and ſtrange Tenents: this age, I know, givesliber= 
ty enough and encouragement to any that! is ſo 
minded; when nothing almoſt iz accounted true, 
but whar is new, andin oppoſition to antiquity. 
However, asI do not affe&t Paradoxes; fo would 
I 
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© . Inotbeafraidto fy ſorcwhar (if upon © peeing s 
grounds) that perchance hath not yet been ſaid, or 
thought upon: eſpecially, when ore Atedemica, 


that is, by way of propoſal unto further conſidera» 
tion; not of peremptory affirmation, or determina- 
tion. What progrcſle Mahometiſme hath made 
in the world , cannot be unknown to any that 
know any thing of the world, beyond the very 
place'of their own birth and abode, Certain 
cnough. it is, that the beſt and greateſt part of 
the world ( A1merics being laid aſide) jg now 
poſſeſſed by it. What the firſt occaſion and begin- 
ning of it was, is not ſo certainly known perchance. 

We are commonly told that Mahomer did afſume 
to himſelf divinc authority by feigned Enthuli- 
_ almes. by falſe, we are ſure enough, as to Divine 
Authority':: but whether feigned , I make ſome 
queſtion; and whether himſelf, and thoſe about 
him, that helped to promote his phrenſies , were 
not at firſt really beguiled themſelves, before they 
beganto ſeduce others. It ſhall be mentioned a- 
gain, when we ſpeak of raptures and extaſies from 

natural-cauſes,and bring examples; which will be 
in the Chapter of Contemplative or Philoſophi- 
cal Enthuſiaſmes. 


So much here in general, that the Reader may 
the better underſtand. my aim , which is the firſt 
.thing-in every work to be conſidered of, andio 
.may the better know what to expect, if heſhall 


think it worth his painsto read unto the end; un- | 


till 
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till which done, it is/but reaſon that I ſhould de- 
ſire him to ſuſpend his judgement. It may be: 
ho a curious argument; which I cannot deny,. 
and might welldeſerve greater abilities. Yet I-my: 
ſelfthoughrit notſocurious, as profitable , which 
made me to adventure upon it. And that ourpro-. 
ceedings may bethe more clearand methodical, I 
ſhall begin with the conſideration of the word it 
ſelf, and in the multiplicity of different uſes andac- 
ceptions, {as in moſt others) pitch upon one that 
may fit our purpoſe, and may be a good helpalſoto: 
keep us within our bonnds , in caſe the affinity of 
the matter, or ambiguity of the word and title, 
ſhould tempt us to digrefle, or lead us out una- 
Wares. | 
Enthuſjaſme; In Greek (from whence we have 
the Engliſh) 922-4, Now as s iwewis that which 
is repleniſhed with wind; 8 = #2v, with wiſdome: 
ſo, faith Plutarch,nauſt 6%new in the ſubjet where 
itis, importa [full] participation & com-' 
munion of Divine power. We muſt not 
expe from Philoſophers , that they ſhould be 
very exact Grammarians; for it will nothold inall 
words that are of that forme. as for example, 
inforile,; it implics an effet of the thunder indeed, 
but not aparticjpation (atleaſt not ative, but-paſ- 
five) ofthe power : iniuoviie;, it is a mere relation; 
but INem;er, [ confefſe, Yuri, iu Gy ( about which | 
laſt, there hath been no. little queſtion among 
Dioſcorides his interpreters :) and divers others, it 
doth imply both participation and plenitude. 


o 


Plut. *Epw). 


But 
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But beſides;:4%=2;: doth not ſo properly anſwer 
tO lum 6 tnopr, aSH216,, Orb2 rather, But this ig not 
athing long to be ſtood upon. What ethuiſae 
properly is, will be ſaid at the beginning of the next 
Chapter; and fo taken, Plutarch's obſeryation may 
paſſe well enough. It will bemore to our purpoſe 
to take notice of Plato's diſtinftion ofaiz,or wwe 
«rubs Enthuſzaſme,(for in Plato's language they are 
all one, & he hathalong diſpute abour it, to prove 
that it muſt be ſo:)by the ſame P/urarch mentioned 
in the ſame place. Ir is in P/azo's Dialogue which 
is called Phedrus, where he doth conſtitute four 

ſpecies of Enthuſialms : «omu,(as himſelfdoth after- 
wards in the ſame Dialogue briefly rehearſe rhem,) 
TOASGTXAY, UNTNDY » and $M), P lat 0s words are {o ob- 
ſcure,that it would take us much time to make 
him intelligible : which I doubt to moſt that will 
read this, will neither be pleaſing nor profitable. If 
any ſtudious of Plaro, ſhall deſire private fatisfaQi- 
on, I ſhall hope that it may begiven to their own 
good liking. I ſhall therefore ſpare that labour, & 
content my ſelfwith Platarch's divifion; which, 
although he mention P/azo, yetIam ſure isnot the. 
ſame,ncither for the number,nor definition of par- 
ticulars. I will therefore take it as from Plutarch, 
rather then from P/ato, whom he quotes, Accor- 
ding to Plutarch then, there be five kinds of Eurhu- 


ftaſms: Divinatory, Bacchical, (or Corybantical, ) i; 


Poetical,Cunder which he comprehends Hu/icall 
alſo,) Martiial,and Erozicall, or amatorie. All thele, 


beſides that kinde ofEnthuſtaſme which proceeds i | 


from 
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| fromdiſtempet Megs: both by 4 and 
 Y Plutarchis particularly mentioned and excluded. 
* | Plurarch gives us no other definition of Enthu/#- 
CN 2ſrreingencral,but this, Thatit is' aparticipation of 
/ | ancxtrinſecal & divine power : which isverylizhr 
© || and ſuperficial. He faith all thoſe kinds have'ohe 
COMMON name, voz, 56. Which whethet fo 
generally true, (except I my ſelf miſtake Hiny, 
C || which Ithink 1 do not,)I doubt. Forl find that 
4 | ſome Greek Phyſicians challenge unto themſelves 
a} char expreſſion , vvanzy we, (Cxcept WE could 
r I makea difference ofo%5 andivnemwr,, Jas pro 
- | tothemſelyes: and they makeita diſcaſe of thebo- 
) dy, which we laid before wasexcluded by Platarch, 
and no ſuch thing as Pluzarch would have; buty 
merely 'imaginary, through the diſtemper of ther 
phanſy. Aduarins (not very ancient I confefle) 
makes ita kind of melancholy, which begins in t- A 
1” £ maginary Enrhufiaſirs ; but commonly ends, he = 
faith, inreal madnefle. T& # otro wide; &C, 'as1 : 
X Wind him ſet out by Hen. Stephen. 
But hereT muſt crave, though it will not much 
conduce to that we mainly drive at, the bene- "j 
r- Fit of all indifferently, that T may for Phyſicians I 
h, Yakes, being bound to honour the profeſſion for 4 
IT: thebenefit I have received thereby, inſiſt a white F; 
'# gyponthat definition of Enrhuſiaſme which I firid 2 
: ). Yinthoſe-0, or ColleQtion of CHedicinal Deftniti- 1 
5, Which hath been received-among many for : 
Gatens, but diſclaimed by the greater partto behis; 
nowever by ſome adſcribed toa much more an- 
C cient 
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His words, whoeverhe be, bethefe:! 


ſet out byHen.Srephen in his colleQions ofphyſicall 


words and Definitions. In my edition of thoſe de- 


finitions,which is the Ba/z/editionins .1537. in- 
ſtead of cenzwwpa it is printed wnawwne: Which is 
all the difference, Moſt it ſcems have ſtumbled at 
this word. For though Ifind the place quotedby 
more then one Phyſician; yet not in any havel 
found the word rendred , but fairly paſſed over. 
W hich is not much to be wondred atinthem that 
makeno profeſſion ofextraordinary knowledge of 


the Tongues; when Hez.Szepher himſclf,towhoſe } 
glcarned and Herculean labours the Greek tongue 
whath been ſo much beholding, he alſo doth paſle it 


oyerin his tranſlation of the words; which isthis; 
Emnthuſiaſmus, eft velut cum quidam deſtatu mentis 
dejictuntur in Sacris, ſj quid intueantur: aut ſitym- 
panorum , aut tibiarum ſonum, aut ſigna quedam 
auribus 6h xnwh | 

_ Ofthe word #24 or wu , by it ſelf, what 
it ſignifieth; as particularly , and moſt properly zo 
burn, or offer incenſe, or more generally zo ſmoke, 
.&c. there is no queſtion to be made: but whartit 


_ - ſhoulddoherein matter of divination or enthuſi- | 


aſme'is all the queſtion, But for the firſt, it will eafi- 
ly be reſolved: For Ex/fathins (not to mention ©- 


thers) upon the laſt of Homers Iliads, doth plainly 


reſolve us, that there wasa kind of divination, very 
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frequentamonegſtthe ancients,by burning or offe- 
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ring ca wy fineenſand he Fatt the very OG __> 

in queſtion. Ei? 4} owe pf (faith he) 175 maatc, ons 
wr Oxot £5 4 'Odvoreia, 0 Ne 61 nwvwuoyamn 44a] booghp0s, But NEI- 
therin him nor any other doJ find the particulars 
ofthis divination , as it was uſed in thoſe ancient 
times: onely that the ſame werealſo called tnjus'- 
nw And faryuder. Dio Caſstus, an ancient grave Hi- 
ſtorian,oncea Conſul himſelf, ofgreat command 6. 
authority, in his 41. Book; in the deſcription of 


| Apolloniaacity of Macedonia, deſcribes the Ora- 


cle, or manner of divination thenuſed in the Nym- 
pheum ofit. The manner ofit was, to obſerve the 
time ofthe caſting of the incenſe into the fire, and 
to accompany it with carneſt prayers & ſupplicati- 
ons,or vows: & incaſc it took fire well, the requelt, 
(ifit were amatter ofrequeſt) or queſtion was re- 
ſolved in the affirmative , that it ſhould cometo 
paſſe: If onthe contrary, it neither wauld takEfire 
of it ſelf, nor endure it, but ſtart back when itwas 
caſt into it; (as hes write , it would, ) it was a cer- 
tain token that the matter was not feaſable. It was 
open toall manner of queſtions (ſaith Dzo;) but of 
death onely, and of marriage, it was notto.be con- 
ſulted. Here is no Enthuſiaſme atall in this. But 
that there were divers kinds of this a:-2aryadiz, Or f2- 
cenſe-divination, is ſure enough: and the word cow 
» inthe definition we are upon, 15a clear indicati- 
on,thatthishere ſpoken of was attended,ifnotalto- 
gether atchieved, with ſtrange ſights and viſions, 
which forthe time did alienate the mind of the be- 
holder. -0-5.and4s, arc proper wordsto thatpur- 
C 2 polc, 


kk x Trae = Chip-0n 
| poſe, as'by Macrobins and divers others may ap- 


pear. As forthe following words in the definition, 
3 rpardrer, GCC. aS ROMAN, think, will make any que- 
tion but that the-furor Corybanticus,' or Bacchical 
Enthuſiaſmsare thereby intended : ſo upon ſome 
further conſideration Ithink it will be granted,that 
inſtead of Coufime (as I find it every where printed) 
it ſhould be read «ca cymbals; thoſe three words, 
«1d,Tprm, wet, being often joyned togethernot 
upon this occaſion onely: butupon this occaſion, 
and this particular ſubje& of Corybantical Enthuſs- 
aſms, no word being more frequent or proper in 
ancient Authors, Poets, and others, then this very 
word cymbalum. _Apulcins ſpeaking of theſe barbs- 
74 ſacra , faith that they moſt conſiſted of Cym- 
baliftis, Tympaniſtts, and Choraulis: (De Deo Socra- 
z6, p, 49.) where we hayethem all-three; and the 
Cymbals in the firſtplace. 0vid calleth them #nula 
era Mctam. lib. 4. 


Tympana cum ſubito non apparentia raucis 
ObFrepuere ſouis; & adunco tibia corun, 
T; innulaque ara  ſonant. 


Whcrewehave them all, in theſame order .as we 


find them in the Definitions; zympana, ribia, and | 


tinnule eraor cymbals. Many moreplaces might be 
added, for confirmation. I will content my ſelf, 
with one more. W hat is here called #2vazwcby Gz- 
len:is, ina Greek Epigram of the 4nzhologie , more 
property termed aire wi: that is, « madneſſe; 
occaſioned by the ſound of (Braſſe, for the mot part,) 


enſtru- 
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Chap.3 i. 
inſtruments. W hich are named, xiulax 3 fvodnſe: 
{that is, tinnnla ara: ) wie: bajigSighttmiperare.iggire: NO 
man can doubt ofthe neccſlitic of our correftion: 
without which / apparent neceffitic I meane, ) I 
with none would attempt any -correQions. of 
books, of which {through the raſhneſſe ofunder- 
takers ) there comes uſually more hurt then good. 
That the Heathens otherwaies im their myſteries 
had their fmbolaproperly fo called, & how much 
they adſcribed unto them, weknow well enough: 
divers have written of them; bur'not any thing 
that I know of, that can be pertinent tothis-place- 

Ofmuſical Enthufiaſme in generall we ſhall rrcar 
in it's proper place, and there again give fome fur- 
therlight perchanceto theſe words. Somuch ſhall 
ſerve concerning this definition, whoever be the 
authorofit: whoſe purpoſe onely was certainly:to 
define Erthuſ;aſme , not in it's full tatitude, but as 
incidentall to corporall diſeaſes, ora diſeaſe itſelf, 

as it falls out ſome times : as will appear , when WE 
treat of muſical Enthafaſms. 

I would not be too long upon this generall Pro- 
theoria, by heaping multitude of placcs out of an# 
cient Authors, toſhew the uſe ofthe word; which 
places, many ofthem atleaft, Ithall afterwards have 
occaſion to produce under their proper heads,to 
which I purpoſely reſerve them. To haſten theres 
fore toſome concluſion: Upon this foundation of 
Plato,and Plutarch's obſervations , and thatuſe'of 
the word Enthufiaſme, very frequent i in ancient 
Authors, I ſhall thus briefly and plainly endeavour 
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toſtatethis buſineſle. Enthuſ;aſme, ſay ,is cher na- 
turall, or ſupernaturall. By ſupernaturall, I under- 
ſtand a true and reall poſſeſſion of ſome extrinſe- 
cal ſuperiour power, whether divine, or diaboli- 
cal, producing -effeAs and operations altogether 
ſapernaturall : as ſome kind of divination, (what I 
mean; will appear under its proper head.) ſpeak- 
ing of ſtrange languages , temporary learning, and 


_ thelike. By naturall Enthuſ;aſme , Iunderſtand an 
extraordinary, tranſcendent,but naturall feryency, 


or pregnancy ofthe ſoul , ſpirits, or brain , produ- 
cing ſtrange cffeCts, apt to be miſtaken for ſuperna- 
turall. I call it afervezcy; Firſt, becauſe it is the very 


word (ardor) whereby Latin Authors do very fre- | 


quently expreſle the Greek Enthuſiaſme. Second- 
ty; becauſe when we come to conſider of thenatu- 
rall. cauſes of Enthuſzaſme, we ſhall find that it isin- 
deed (in divers kinds of it) a very ardor, and no- 
thing elſe, whereofall menare naturally capable; 
but whether to be adſcribed toa mixture ofthe ele- 
ments, & firſt qualities, in the compoſition ofman , 
or to ſome more hidden and remote caule, ſhall be 


diſputed. Of naturall Emthuſzaſme,(having nothing | 


hereto do with ſypernaturall , but caſually for di- 


ftintion ſake, or when the caſe is doubtfull and 


diſputable,) I ſhall conſtitute and conſider theſe ſe- 
verall kinds. Firſt, Conremplative and philoſophicat 
which as I conceive moſt naturall unto man; ſo be- 
cauſe of the ſtrange effes , ofmoſt conſequenceto 
beknown, It may ſeem of a different nature. from 
other kinds,and therefore not putinto the number, 
neither 
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neither by P4aro,norby Plutarch: But we ſhall find 
| it otherways, when wetreat ofthe cauſes ofit; and 
if there be anydifference, itſhall be ſhewed. Aſe- 
cond ſpecies ſhall be Rhetoricall ©: Arthird , Poericall 
Enthuſiaſme, Ofthat which P/azo calls wwma,and 
Plutarch Baxxeny, WC. ſhall make tWO /peczes » $ux mxoy » 
| (the word xs: is in Plazo's deſcription, ) :that. is 
| | Precarorie, or Supplicatory; and Huſicall, aswe ule 
| | the word in ordinary Z-g{/h, tor mere Melody, 
whether of Voice or Inſtruments. Harizall En- 
thuſaſine ſhall be my ſixth /pectes.Eroticall;or ama- 
tory the ſeventh. W here I would not be miſtaken, 
as though Tintended a diſcourſe, {though proper 
Cnou «ht tothe ſubjeR,) or diſquilition Concerning 
the najure of Love, as the word.is . commonly uſed 
and underſtood. Divers have doneit; I ſhall cons 
tent my ſelf with what hath been done by others, 
Ancicatseſpecially.; 1ſhall find. enough befidesto 
- | make apa chapter, which may be more fit for me 
to erquire into. Hecharnicall Enthuſiafme ſhall be 
my eghth and laſt ſpecies. Though neither Plazo 
e | vor Hararch mention any ſuch, yet others. do ex- 

| preſl}; and there is ground enoughin the nature 
p of thahing, to give ita particular head and conſi- 


a F deraton. Amongall theſe ſpecies, Thave notas yet 


.. | ſpoknofDivinatory Z-thuſzaſme,as one: neither 
+ | is italrogether the ſame caſe, 
thoigh ſomewhat divine ordiabolicall, may inter- 
we poc in particular caſes, to make a mixt buſinek,as 
bebre intimated; yet gcnerally thatthey are redu- 
a to nature, there is no queſtion to be made. 
C 4 _ _ but 
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be, whether there be any ſuch merely naturall: © | 

Yet becauſe ſome have taken upon them toſhew 
ſome naturall.canſes ofall ſuch Divinationas hath 
been heretofore in uſe among ancient Heathens, I 
didthink fit to take itinto conſideration , though 
I:doubt when Thaveſaid all thatI can, I hall leave 
the caſe very doubtfull ; and thoughmy ſelfmay be 
inclinable to ſome opinion, yet ſhall think it fitteſt 
and ſafeſt to avoid peremptorie Determinatior.'Of 
Religious Z»thu/zaſme , truly and' really religious, 
nothing will be found here; norany thing, I hope, 
expected by them that conſider my Title, ard cant 
make adifference betwixt naturall, and ſupe;natu- 
rall; which Ithall endeayouras much asI can not 
tocontound.': 

-Qurcrlaſt head, Or Chapter, ſhall be, To conſider 
ofthe cauſes of Enthuſs, aſme in generall : whireitiit 
will beſome work, to find ſomewhat, that meybe 
ravionally aatisfaorie: having as yetmet withvery 
littteiin what Ihavercad, tohelp me. But I wildo 
my endcavour, God willing: and my care ſhal be; 
to gono further,'then may be warranted by true 
faith, and ſound reaſon. 


2 This is my Diviſion; and according to mydivi- |} 


ſion, the Order thatI propoſe to my ſelf. ButtlatI 
ſhallgo through all theſe kinds , at this time effeci- 
ally,.is more then I can promiſe my ſel. ger 
all that haveany relation unto ſpeech { the grezer 
part,) ſhall endeayour,God willing: whichif 

ORs have my chiefeſt end, as theReaderna by 
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anderſtand by that account I give him in my E- 
piſtle. Though indeed I think T-need not go ſofar: 
for that, ſince that(as Itake it) I may well reduceto 
ContemplativeEnthuſiaſme all thatThayetofayto 
that book , that was the chief occaſion of this un- 
dertaking. However the work will be the*more 
compleat , ifIcan take all thoſe ſpecies rogerher., 
that havea common relation. 

IthoughtThad done: butthereis ſomewhat yet 
I mult give an account of in this generall view. 
Anycither ancient: or later , which hath written of 
this argument purpoſely and by it ſelf, I faithfully 
profeſſe that Iknow none but one; and he'indeed 
a principall man, @Ari/ezles fellow-diſcipte; and 
nor unworthy: of that ſocicty: even Theophreſfus 
the Philofopher: That he did write a Treatiſe 
ng neu, it isfure enough : it is mentioned by di. 
vers Ancients ,'and ſome paſſages out ofitarc in 
Atheneus and Apollonins. But whether the book 
at this day be extant, isnotin my-power, the more 
is my grief, to givea certain account. WhenTdid 
read him quoted by Scaliger againſt Cardan, Exer- 
cit.348.without, mention ofany othcrauthor(The- 
ophratus,in libro ,wwey <jnes us gta: demum evenire di. 
cit, &c.) to whom. beholding for his quotation, 7 
thought it probable that he might have it out of 
ſome Libraric in Manuſcript,as there be many ſuch 
books of Ancients, as yet not publiſhed , only fo to 
befound. But when I conſidered what a diligent 
ranſacker ofall ſuch booksCMHenr/;us had been,and 
that in his Catalogue of TheophraF#us his works, 
col- 


c 2 LL Treatiſe, &c.- hap. * 


colleed out of divers Authors,he made nomen- 
tion of it as yet extant any where; it made me 
doubtfull. Neither can 1yetſay thatI am out of all 
doubt., or hope. However upon further ſearch) 
finding that what Scaliger doth there alledge as out 
of Theophraſtus,is no other then whatis produced 
by Athenerus; I thoughtit more probable pang Sca- 
liger allo had it out of Arheneus. If any body can 
give mea further account of it, Tſhall think my ſelf 
much beholding to him.But whereas <Hewurſpus in 
his notes upon Apol/onius would correftin Apol- 
bonins , atmo, fFOrovwmews as it is printed; I think 
itnotneedfull.Itis very likely that Theophraſtes did 
inſcribe his book <64.ne-ui,in the fingular,as it is cir 
ted by ſome Ancients; and as likely, that Apollonius 
orany other might quote it in the plural, becauſe 
of the different kinds of Enthuſgaſme, of which 
Theophraſtus,inall probability , had treated under 
that Title : as many , Ibelieve, and more too per- 
chance, then theſe we have propoſed here. 
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CHAP: 14 


Of Divinatorie Enthuſialme.. 


The Contents. 


All true Divination mo#t properly from God. Opinions of Heathens about 


the cauſes of Divination. Plutarch correfed. Divination in 4 more gene= 
ral ſenſe. Some kinds of it merely natural, or phyſicall. Our queſtion 
here pr or or ck Divination, particularly, whether any ſuch from Na- 
tarall Cauſes.But firſt of all, whether any ſuch among Heathens anciently, 


- gruly and really. The grounds of the contrary opinion diſcovered aud re- 


fated. Pythones, or Pythonict in the Scriptures and anciens Hiſtories. 
Pomponatius and Tho. Leonicus noted. The Queſtion rightly ſtated. 
Firſt of all , a concurrence of natural} canſes in ſome fe generally 


' granted. Some Enthuſiaſts not only foretell things future , but alſo ſpeak 


ſtrange Languages , through mere naturall diſtemper , arcorfling re4e 
opinion of ſome Phyſicians. But the contrary more probable , and why. 
Anronii'Ponte Sana Cruz , h# Przleftiones harm non a | 
Hippocr. De morbo ſacro, commended : and this ſpeaking ſtrange law». 
gudges, as a matter of very great conſequence , more fully txamined. 
That ſome things of like nature, (in ſome reſpets,) 4s Enthuſiaſtitk Di- 
vination, and not leſſe to be wondred at, are certainly known #0 proceed 
from cauſes that are naturall , though unknown unto men : and ſome. 
things alſo, though from cauſes that are known, not leſſe wonderfull in 
their nature. Tn(tances in both kinds. The power of ſmelling in Dogs. An 
Example out of an Author of good credit,of a man, who being blind, was 
a glude unto many that had eyes,by his ſmell only, through vaſt Deſerts. 
The power and nature of the Memorie in man, how incomprehenſible,and 
how much admired by both Divines and Philoſophers. The invention of 
conveying ſecret thoughts at any diſtance, whether of place or of time, by 
writing , how admirable a thing. Their opinion that fetch Divination 
from the nature of the Intelleftus agens, in every man. The opinion of 
Ariſtotle n his Problems , (ſome queſtion about the Author; of the ef- 
fetfs of atra bilis or melancholy, a probable ground of ſome naturall 
divination. But after ſome generall grounds and propoſitions , the con- 
tinuall Yorigjoiy, or emanations of bodies, according to Ariſtotle and o» | 
thers, and the parturitions of cauſes, (or foregoing naturall ſignes of 
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ſtrange events and alterations,) diſcernable ta ſome tempers, as alſo the 


bable ground. The Divination of 2s men. A notable obſervation of 
Aretzuss an ancient Greek Phyſitian , to this purpoſe. Enthuſiaſm by 
_ vaſt proſpets, and other naturall objefts. 


BT isacknowledged, as well by Heathens 
Y/8 asby Chriſtians, that abſolutely andin- 
$F fallibly to foretell things future, doth 

= bclong unto him only, to whom all 
things paſſed, preſent and future, are equally pre- 
ſent.” Mentherefore, as many as have taken upon 
themſelves , or haye been bclieved to prophely (a 
. word uſed as ordinarily by Heathen as by Chriſti- 
an Authors, ) orto forctell, they have been gene- 
rally deemed and. termed * gu . &vvnz54, cam, 
Sher, and the like: all which (ignifiemen 
inſpired by God. And although a>=«-u:; ( Enthuſi- 
aſme) be uſed to many purpoſes, as will appear 
throughout this whole Diſcourſe; yet it is moſt 
properly uſed to imply Divination , ſuch asis by in- 
ſpiration. And becauſe ſuch Divination among 
Heathens was not uſually without atemporary a- 
lienation ofthe mind, and diftraQtion of the ſenſes; 
hence it is that both «2va» in Greek, and Yaticinari 
' in Lazer, is taken ſometimes for deliration and idle 
ſpeaking. | 

Of the cauſes of Divination many Ancients 
have written very largely and variouſly. All make 
SS%vne54ur, Or divine inſpiration, to be the chiefand 
. principall. T#/lie's firſt Book De Divinatione is al- 
together ofthatSubje&.But that isnot my bh 
: cre, 


bs 


cocatenation of naturall Cauſes, according to the Stoicks, « more pro- - 
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here.. Nevenheteſs, for cheit hes that love and 
read Greek books,(which i in yerydeed, if any; after 
the Sacred,are beft able to makeaman wiſe & lear- 
ned;)I will produce a place of Plutarch to this pur- 
poſe: not only becauſceit conteineth much in few 
words; butalſo becauſe inall cditions of Plurarch 
which] have ſeen; as that of H. Szephen in 6 vol.in 
$*.which I accountthe beſt, &that of Paris,inGreek 
and- Zarrpne,of later yeares; it is corruptly exhibited, 
and maryeclouſly both by the Frexch and Larinein- 


 terpreters miſtaken,who hardly make ſenſe ofthoſe 


which they have, and leave out part of Plazarch's 
words and ſenſe. Plaro(faith Plutarch) HH 
and the Stoicks bring in (Or aſſert) Di- Pina 
uinationeither as from God, immedi- « 1.. 
ately, ordinarily called * enthuſjaſtick ; navunugi. 
or from the Divinity (or djvine nature) | 
of the Soul,which Plato calleth* ecthu- 
ſtaftick; or by dreams. 1 will forbeare to ſay more of 
it. 

Of Divination ingenerall, (thatis, as theword, 
though not ſo properly, is often taken, for anyfore- 
telling of things future,) that there be many kinds 
which are merely naturall and phyſicall; ſome uſu- 
all and ordinary,fome more rare, and remotefrom 
vulgar knowledge, ſome proceeding from hid- 
den, though naturall cauſes, and grounded npon 
experienceonly, others known ( rothe learnedat 
leaſt) by their cauſes, aswellas by experience; they 
that have written De Divinatione, 'as Citero anci- 
ently , Pencerw lately, (beſides divers others,) will 

afford 
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aordiore of [Was andarguments, if any de: 
fire furtherſatisfaion in that point. That which 
doth here licupon meto enquire into is , whether 
any kind ofcnthuſiaſticall Divination properly cal. - 
led «mvnzow, and byTwlly,furor,cither now known, 
or formerly practiced, may beaccounted naturall. 
Ofſuch kind of Divination there were among an- 
cient Heathens many ſorts, cum: furore and aliena. 
tion of mind , all ; (fuchas I intend here atleaſt;) 
butin other circumſtances, as in the carriage of the 


party poſſeſt, inthe manner ofthe utterance, inthe ' 


| Place, Rites, and Ceremonies belonging to it, very 
different. 

ButhereI muſtſtop awhile, toremovean Ob- 
jection. For what ifall theſe pretended enthuſiaſti- 
callDivinations, by Oracles, or otherwayes, were 
but mere Gullerics and Impoſtures to get money; 
(as is daily practiſed to this day , though not inthe 
ſame kind, inall parts ofthe world, ) and to amaze 
credulous and ſuperſtitious people? Or atthe beſt, 
the ſubtle devices and artifices of well-meaning Po- 
liticians , to compaſle great matters forthe good of 
the people, (as muſt alwaies be preſuppoſed,)and 
their own good content ? That this hath been the 
opinion of ſome Ancients, ( even Heathens,) and is. 
at this day ofmanylearned Chriſtians , it cannotbe 
denied. But-upon ſome further enquiry into the 
buſineſle, I hope 1 ſhall be allowed to deliver mine. 
own opinion withoutaffence; which is this: I take, 
itto be a very partiall, or very illiterate account or: 


come off, in amatter(as to the cauſe) ofluch both.. 
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conſequenceand obſcurity. Firſt, callitapartiall 


account. Amongſt Heathens' there were: divers: 


.SeRs, for which there was asmuchfirife and-emu-+ 


lation, as is now amongſt Chriſtians of different o- 
pinions. The two grand SeRs, were of thoſe that 
maintained the being of a God, (whether one or 
more,) and his Providence overthe world, on the 


.one ſide; onthe other, thoſe that either abſolutely 


denied the very being of any Ddity, (which few 


durſt;) orgranting that there isa God, yet denied 


his Providence, or that he intermedledin humane 
affairs. Now it was taken for granted on all patts 
that, /Divinatio ſat, Dit ſunt; ifany true (cnthulli- 
aſticall) Divination, then Godsalfo: ifno Gods,no 
Divination.Itis7#/{zes word, that a reciprocantur; 
thatthey are 7erminiconveritbiles, as we ſay com- 
monly.See alſo,if you will, Sext#s Empiricus,contra 
Mathematicos, ne > thatis, Whether there be any 
Gods,or no: and divers others. W hat ground there 
isin nature it ſelf for this ſuppoſed reciprocation, 
would be an unneceflary digreſſion:my matter will 
not oblige meto warrantittrue: it is enough for 
me,ifit begranted, as I know itmuſt, by them that 
havercadthe writings of ancient Heathens ofei- 
therſide, thatit was ſo generally believed. Now. 
as men thatare once ingaged both'in inward afte- 
ion, & in outward profeſſion (which commonly 
gotogether)unto a party,are very apt to credit any 
thing for truth that makes for them; & on the coh- 
trary; nay ſome though they themſelves knowitto 
be otherwayes, yet will do whatthey can, that what 
is 
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isadvantagious fortheir ſide may bebelicvedby o- 


thers;ſuchisthe wretchedneflſe of moſt men, where 
their affeions or intereſts are once engaged: fo 
doth it manifeſtly appeare to haye happencd in' 
this particular buſinefle. If therefore Lucian, a pro- 
feſt Atheiſt or Epicure , who employed what he 
had of wit and cloquence in deriding all manner of 


Religions, fcoffe and jeare at all miraculous rela-. 


tions, which he hath made the ſubjze&t of one of 
his Dialogues, entitled, Philopſeudes; ifhe willnot 
admit ofany Divination, or Oracles, as proceeding 
from any kind of enthuſiaſme; it is not much tobe 
wondred at. If others beſides Lxc/az and ſuch pro- 
feſt Epicures havedone the like in ancient times, 
ſomewhat might be ſaid tothem too; bur that we 
willnot be too long uponit. Asfor late Authors, 1 
would rather blame their negligence in this point, 
then ſuſpe&their partiality. Certainly , except all 
ancient Authors , both Greek & LZazn, did conſpire 
together to make themſelves a ſcorn totheirown 
time; by writing ſuch things as generally known & 
received, which nevertheleflſe were but either their 
own phanſies, or the ſlights of ſome cunning mer- 
chants;and to makea ſcorn of aftertimes, whoup- 
on the warrant offuch witneſſes, accounted grave 
and ſober, mighteaſily be induced to belicyc ſuch 
things, though ſtrange enough otherwaies, when 
itſhould be too late to diſprove them by any viſi- 
ble ſearch and triall: except, Iſay, they did ofpur- 
pole fo 'confpire, ſo many Authors, of ſo many dit- 
ferent ages, and different countries, Poets, Philo- 
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ſophers, Hiftorians, and X's & | 7 lt needs be; 
| tharſuch Enthuſiaſms wete-v 


bf freguoiit itvan-- 
cierittimes. Ncither yas ia jefting! matter co 'fome 
ofthem, that did offer themſelves;7 of werechofen 
by others to that miniſtry, according totheſevc- 
rall rites, ceremonies, and conditions of feyerall 
places. Lucazprrchance, asa Poct,may OO | 
rodeliverit more generally, then' truly , when he 
nappa — Siqu4 Pers #6 pectara wenit; 
 Arm'nis aut peuaeft mors namatuara recepth, 
LLwut pretium.: qwippe imule fuckugque firraris 
Gompages hiumana lebat: prlfuſque Deorum 
\Capentinmnt fragiles Antihg Ss. —— >; 
| >, Lucan, lib.s. 


R He ſeems to makeit a generall caſe,as though all 
| Þ & infſpired(inthar particutar place atleaft,)did die 
> | fooriafter. Butin his time thar' Oracle was almoſt 
1 I expired; and therefore he might the eafier miſtake, 
C | becauſe ſo little uſed. That ſome ied in the fit, or 
r Þ preſently after, is notto be dqubred; and Plurarch 
- I} inhis book DeDef. Oraculorum writeth yery parti- 
- Þ cularly of one of his time that did ſo. But that 
E } which is more fſtrangeis, that grayeſt authors of 
bh Þ thoſetimes ſtick notto adſcribe agreat part ofthat 
n Þ worldly greatnefle and proſperity, unto which the 
i- J affairs of Greece did once arrive , when ſeverall 


- | Common-wealths among them , ſome together, 
f- | fome ſucceſſively , as that ofthe e£zheniars , the 
O- 


Lacedemonians , and the like, did flouriſh; to the 
D  Oracles 
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> - Oracles, and other kind of divinations of thoſe 
times. :So Plato inhis Phedrus, wherche diſputes: 
that divine madnefle is to bepreferred before hu- 
mane ſobriety and wiſdome :/"N7 5 in wiyirz i cyan ute 
geyreny de ugviac Weis wires Joi Ddwinns mp Wer brnpols pops » aint 
& Awdinn ingeiny y wieveiorta wiv 60a ON xg} nan idV exc duueric , why "ExMISN 
undrars onpeien;, CC. Plutarch, though upon ano- 
ther occaſion, hath the ſame obſervation, of the 
many benefits that did accrew tothe Grecians by ' 
the Oracle at Delphos. M-tiungy wiminan dyair mer Th per 
TG ein yon ks Ex Bec, W henceit is that even Fo- 
crates, the authorof the rationall ſet of Philoſo- 
phers, becauſe he would have all: things as well in 
matter ofbeliefas practice brought to thetriall of 
reaſon ; yet evenche did allow of the nſc of O- 
racles, nay commendit, and thoughtit neceſſary 
ovie (aidavomyimer 75 25] ants xancrendecn, CC. and judged them 
noleſſe then mad,or ſtrangely beſotted, that main- 
tained the contrary. Tos 7) pndiy i Text wy copies circa $aupuarioy, 
dM myra Ths ayIpemvns tyres nes Seupordyien : AS 15 TECOrded by 
* Xexoph.'a- ONE Ofhis diſciples,* Xerophon,a famous | 
7. lib. 1. both Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. And1 
pray what werethe Pythoxes, or Pythorici, ſocalled Þ « 
becauſe of the ſuppoſed ſpirit of Divination.in | C1 
them , bur Enthuſiaſts; butthat the fit or faculty, Vi 
becauſe more habituall, was not ſo ſtrongand vi- | p 
ſible? They were for the moſt part ofthe meaneſt U gj 
ſort ofmen, women often, neither ſo experienced | w 
in the world, orſoperfeted by ſtudy, as thatany Þ of 
could ſuſpe&them todeal cunning]y. an 
_. Sucha one wereadof {YF#s 16. 16.andiſuchaÞ} mi 
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one: is .. id by —_ to have had with 
him in his expedition for the conqueſt of the Eaſt 


, aSis recorded by Arriaxss:: and ſuch another Ha- 


1245.,.inhis expeditions againſt the; Cimbri, ſoter- 
ribleq unto the Romans: Syrigy Women both. HMar- 
rhawas hername whom Plutarch ſpeaks of. 

'Yerfor allthis; and what elſe might be added to 
the ſame purpoſe, (ifit concerned us, andour pur- 
poſe hereto be long upon it, )it is far frommeto de- 
ny or to doubt, thatinthe carriage oftheſethings, 
in all places there was much cunning and juggling, 
mucherrorand deceit, and perchance ſome parti- 
cular places and Oracles , where all that outwardly 
hada ſhew of Enthuſiaſme, wasnothing but Art 
and Impoſture. But that all was therefore, is as 
goodas to ſay, that there isno truth in the world, 
becauſe nothinginthe world that is notlyableto 
the.impoſture ofmen, 

Butnow to the proper buſineſle of this chapter; ; 
Whether any cothuſiaſticall Divination mightbe 
accounted merely naturall, or whether altogether. 
cither divine ordiabolicall; thatis it wearenow to 
conſider of. Tſhall not here referre my Reader to 
ſuch as either Pomponatins, or Leonicas : the firſt 
whereofdothnot allow ofany miracles at all as ſu- 
pernaturall, buttakes upon him (blaſphemouſly)to 
give naturall reaſons for all, eyen for thoſe that 
weredoneby Chriff; the other, ifnotinall points 
of Pomponatias his faith, yet in this of Divination 
and ſome others, a mere Peripatetick , without any 


mixture of f Chriſtianiey. Ihavenothingtodo with | 
ſuck. 
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ſuch; and! think their Miles FAR the mos part”, 


As contrary to ſenſe and reaſon , asthey arets faith. | 
Fwould rotbe fo 'miſtaken. Here is no queſtion 


inade of Enthuſiaſtick Divittition , either divine 
or diabolicall : bur whether any ſich, as my be 
thought to proeted'from naturall cauſes/i Again, 
by Etithnſiaſtick Divination wedo nothere _—_ 
anda pretended; imaginary, though not hy 

ticall divination;which hath nothing oftruth Gits 
ality in it; (except by ſome chance, "(hong frany 
falſe ſometimes, ) ſaving the boldneſle of the parties 
who aredchrded.” That ſuch confidence and deln- 
fignisincideftal to Tome kind of diſterapers ofthe 
bfaits, is ccrthinlyknown ; and we (hallnieerwith 
formic examples ; Where we ſhall have 0ccafionto 
treat of fiich* diltstnpers. Weintend'fach Enthuſi- 
EAicall Divination, as by ſeverall Events, and by 
due obſcrvation of all Circumftarices, hath'becn 
obſerved to be true. It is a vety obſcure point that 
we are npon, andtherefore'the Reader truſt nor 
"wonder 1 lead him about: before-I come'to any 
dererminition. If we had todo with them that are 
Scholarsonly, weſhould beſhorter. : 
*"FEftthen we ſhalt obfervextoncurrence of Na- 


_ Kiki Canſes, This is grafted by all Phyſicians and &þ 


Nacoralliſts: Meldncholici-/Hjaniac, ecftatics, phre- 
#etici, epileptiti; hyfterice Mhlieres 'Alltheſebedif 
cafes naturally incidentallto allboth ten #hd wo- 
trten; rhe laft'only proper to women; as naturally 
| javidetitallto alt, A cutable bynaturafl means atid 
tetmedtes, Nobddy donbrs of thar. To all theſe 
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naturall 


Th 


of Kmthiſeofms. 
naturall diſeafes:anddiſtempets, endhuſiaſtich diyt; 
natory: fits are incidentall. 1 danotiay thatitdath 
happen very often: that is not material , whethes 
oftenorſeldome. but when it doth happen, as the 
diſca(e is cured by naturall means, ſo the Enthgſi- 
aſms goaway, I will not fay by the ſame means, bur 


F  attheſametime. Thatis certain by frequent expe- 


— Rn 


rience, and by the acknowledgment of beſt Phy(j- 
Cians, Senncrius, Peweernus, OC divers others whom 
I could name. Thoſemenand women , which, 

when they wereſick of thoſe diſeaſes, did forerel 
divers things which came to paſſe accordingly,and 
ſome of them (which Ithink more wonderfull, as 
more remate from naturall cauſes ,) had ſpoken 
ſome Latiz, ſome Greek, ſame Hebrew, orany 0- 
ther language, whereof before they had nouſe, 
norskill; when oncecured of theſe Diſeaſes, they 
return to their former ſimplicity andig- | 
norance. this is granted by all. Where- $07 LY 
upon ſome, as Levinus Lemnins particu-' wir. l.2.c2. 
larly, do peremptorily concludethat no 
other caule of ſuch accidents is to be ſought-but na- 
turall. 2405 ego pronuncio, laith he, nor a malo in- 
feftoqgue Genio aivexart , nec Demonts inſtiniFuim- 
pulſuve, ſed vimorbi, bumorumque ferocia, &C. 

And he doth endeayour to give ſome reaſon 

from. the nature of the Soul , &c. how ſucha 


thing might happen naturally. Buthisreaſonsare. 


no Wayes ; ſatisfactory. And thattheſe extraordina. 


ry operations do rather proceed from the Deyil, to * 


me is a great argument; ( beſides other rcaſons,) 
D 3 becauſe 
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becauſe the very ſelf-ſame things are knownito 
happen to divers that are immediately poſſeſt,with- 


i 
\ 


outany bodily diſtemper , other then the yerypoſ: - | 


ſeſſion, which muſt needs affe@ the bodyqmore or 
tefſe.Belides what hath been obſerved outof anci- 
ent Fathers, as S. [erome 


4; dr. q- os oh > > y "IeY 4 eh 5 cha % * -c? 
« & 5 ; y 
Chap. z. 


Eucian. Philopſ. Ald. ed. p. 318, 
O wp voor, dures onwnrd's Saupuoy de 
SerxglysTty,* Exyvicoy, » SatCagiQan, 
&c.,An id potirs vult Lucianusz 
.prodemoniaci cujuſque loco pairi- 


and others; Zuciaz hath 
arelation ro that pur- 
poſein his Philopſendes, 
Or «na; Which although 


ave, ita _— vel Grece, vel 
alia quavs lingud, que propria fit 
illins loci, reſpondere!? © 


(as all other things of 
that nature ,as is before 
obſerved,) he ſeem to re- 
ject asa Fable, yet by many probable circumſtances 
might be commended,ifnot concluded, an Hiſto- 
ry: though not with all thoſe circumſtances per- 
chance, wherewith,the better to ſerve his purpoſe, 

he doth endeavour to make it as ridiculous and im- 

probable as he can. 

Butto paſle by divers relations of later times, up- 
on. the credit ( ſome of them atleaſt ) of very cre- 
ditable Authors and witneſles; Iſhall content my 
ſelf with the teſtimony ofone, a man of exquilitc 
learning , anda curious fifter ofthe truth in doubt- 
| fullpoints; and a man ofthatintegrity, that having 


got great credit inthe world for his skill(among o- 
ther things) in Iudiciall Aſtrology, being convicted 
1m his Conſcience, as himſelf relateth, that it was 


. [but mere Couzenage and Impoſture, he made no 


fcruple to make open recantation, and wrote a- 


gainſtit very learnedly. Georgius Raguſeiys is the 


man; 


Ln 


| 
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tione, Epiſt,1 1. De Oraculis,are;; Novi ego Venetiis 
pauperem quanilam-mulicrem, &c. thatis ,. 7 have 
known at Venice 4 adiary] 64's Woman, Which Was 
poſieſt: ſometimes ſhe wouldbe ftupid and ſortiſh; ſome- 
times ſhe did ſpeak with divers tongues, and diſcourſe 
of things belonging tothe Mathematicks ,. and;Phi 
loſophy, yea and to Divinity: 1 do not write here what 
Thave heard from others, but my ſelf have diſputed 
with her more then, once. Thus he. 

But becauſe this.is a point of higheſt conſe- 
quence,(ſojudged by the moſt learned, } againſt a- 
theiſme, to convince them that deny the being of 
ſpirituall eſſences; ifany deſfirea more full and fatis- 
facorie confutation of Levinus Lemmnins his-opi- 
nion, they may finditin Azz0z. P. SantFa Cruz, 
his excellent Commentarie/which he calls Preled&#;- 
ones Palliſoluane, ) upon Hippocrates, ( if right 
Hippocrates,) De morbo ſacro. And asforthem, who 
in thoſe diſtempers are reported to have ſpoken 
Languages before unknown unto them”, becauſeI 
ſeethat ſome ( otherwiſe learneqand ingenuous, ) 
are not yery proneto believeit, it beinga thing in 
very decd, lyable to much impoſture; although 1 
do not ſee what can be excepted, or objedteda- 
gainſt this one, were therenoother; this one ex-* 
ample, Ifay, which we have here out of Raguſeims-: 
yetto give the Reader, in a matter of ſuch impor- 


' tance, fame further ſatisfaion: to let that paſſe, 


which, durſt I truſt my memory , when I wasſo 
young , I could ſay ofa woman poſleſt , in Sedan, 
D 4 (where 


man: whoſe wordsin his ſecond book: De Diving- W 
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Helyew\, 2nd'familiarly difcourſed in her fitts with 
forme $kilfall in that Language: t0 let that palſe, I 
fay, becauſe fdarenortrtuſtmy memory : what'can 
any men;rationall 8diſcteet , anfwertothat which 
Feywlins (a manfolearned, and religious, andby 
profeſſion, a Phyſician, yea ſogreat and famous a 
PhyGGian, as had gefrieralythenameofthefirſt and 
chiefeftofhis time; doth relate of hisown know - 
ledge and experience,inhis 2. book De abazriy re- 
rumicaufis, Cc. 16. of ohe, that washis patient, and 
nothis only, but of divers other earned Phyfici- 
as, who wereentertained abouthim atthe fame 
time, and all ;zoyned in the care: by al whom, he 
was heard trofpeak-&yert inhis fits; which other: 
wife wasattogethe&t unknown rtitohim. Foreftus 
alſo, inhis'0b/&#w2tio#s, tt. 10. c. 19. fromſeverall 
authors,hath diversexamiples:nottonameLangrry, 
With is amd others; Phiyfroiahs all of fame and core- 
dit. Co7zeltns A Lipiy2, atcartted Commentator , of 
S004#&onnt among Proteſtants ard Papifts, up- 
onthe'1 of Geneſis, (iftnycolletions deceive me 
wot; forihivenot thebook atthistime : )beareth 
witelc thardiverswubuprifs,(anttneſogenerall, 
thatirthiay irdltide thre moſt notorionsſeRaries of 
'onr tirhts) bolv'& 5 1tbolo Diabbli accepto; that is, asT 
underfttitd him , when'bythceiitiftinct ofthe Devil, 
(rhough upon prettrice 'commonty of great holi- 
mefte and! Firs 0 hi Merbeemtet Bthethfſives Hite 
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by to- ſpeak ſome Oreck "NEE" to Pry 
the Scripture. Plans; a very learned man'; \atd 
Philoſopher , a great writer, in a Treatiſe of his, 
Neg? Enpprle; Paquin, that is, Of the power, or operation of 
Devils ,and demons; hinh avery particular relation 
ofawoman, that waspoſſeſt, and in herfits; ſpake . 
the Armenian tongue, very readily,to which;being 
aGrecian, ſhe was otherwiſe altogether a ſtranger. 
Theſe inſtances, Thope, in this place may ſuffice: 
being indeed more then my ſubje& ofit {clf, did 
engage me to : butthat in a matter ofſuch concern- 
ment, I was willing'to take thisopportumtie. To 
returnthen, from whence we digrefſed. 

Though wedo notadſcribefuch woderfalleS 

feds to bare nature; yet it is fomewhat, that beft 

Phyſicians acknowledge fach a preparation and 

| | diſpoftionofthe body, through diftemper ofhu- 

mors, which giveth great advantage to the Devil 

to work upon; which diſtemper being cured by 

f F phyſicall drugs and potions, the Devilis driven a- 

1 


way, and hath no morepower over the ſamebo. 

dies. Neither dol think Divination, in ſomekind 

atleaft, (asby and byfhall be ſhewed) ſo fuperna- 
, || tnrall an operation, as the ſpeaking of Languages, 4 
f £ Cwithoutany teaching,) and nſeof Sciences is. If , = 
[ | 2 man'examine all thoſe wayes of enthuſiaftick 2 
, | Divination thathave'been heretoforcim uſe, which 
- | were not a few-innumber, and in many-circum- 
5 || ſtances very different; he may-obſervein ſome of 
» | thechicfeft, amanifeſt concorrenceof ſome natu- 
- || tallcaiifes preparing or difpoſing the GR 
ſuc 
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wouldinſiſt in ſome particulars, but that I would 
notbetoo long uponthis point, as of leaſt: conſi- 
deration to our main ſcope and argument... The 
Reader{(if a Scholar, and acquainted | with books,) 
may ſatisfic himſelfif hepleaſe, reading but 7am- 
blichus De myſterits e Aigypt. where he deſcribes (it) 


one of thoſe chapters)very particularly the manner 


ofthree Oracles, the Colophonian, , Delphick, and 
Branchidicum. Tamblichas himſelf, Iknow,is much 
againſt it, that any naturall thing ſhould be concei- 
ved as a partiall or concurrent cauſe. but rhe un- 
derſtanding Reader may make his own obſerva- 
tions upon divers particulars nevertheleſſe. How- 
ever, our diſquiſition is not of Oracles in particu- 
lar, wherein I ſhould eaſily grant other cauſes then 
naturall; but of eathuſiaſtick Divination, of what 
kind ſoever, in generall ; whether any ſuch, &c. 

W cll, ſo much we have got by this firſt obſerva- 
tion,that natural cauſes may contribute very much 
rowards it , if not wholly. ſufficient to produce 
this effeQt. 

Secondly, becauſe the queſtion is not ( ſo pro- 
perly) whether any manifeſt, or very probable na- 
turall cauſe can be ſhewed ; but whether it be a- 
gainſtall reaſon, whether manifeſt or probable, to 
believe that ſome kind of enthuſiaſtick Divina- 
tion may procecd from cauſes that are naturall, 


though it be beyond the reach of man to find 
them, as in many other things whereof no que- 


ſtion is: this, I ſay, being the true ſtate ofthe Que- 
ſtion, 
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ticular reaſons and cauſes, I think it neceſſary'for 
their ſakes rhat are notuſed to the ſpeculation of 
Nature and her ſecrets, to inſiſt a while upon ſome 
ſuch things as are certainly known (though from. 
cauſes tomoſt men unknown and incomprehen- 
ſible, )to be naturall: and ſome ſuch things alſo 
which in themſelves, if well conſidered, deſerve 
noleſſe admiration, though the cauſes be not un- 
known, This will be a very good way, as I con- 
ccive, to prepare men not verſed if ſuch ſpecula- 
tions, not to caſt off preſently for ridiculous or im- 
poſlible, all things the reaſon whereof _ cannot 
underſtand. 

Iwill not take the advantage of Natures ampli- 
tude in this kind , as full of wonders , as it is of ob- 
zeas, if rationally & philoſophically looked upon. 


It is ſure enough, that there is not any one of natures 


works, how mean ſoever and ordinary to vulgar 
ſight and cyes, but may afford ſomewhat in the 
cauſe whereof the reaſon of the moſt rationall 
and underſtanding may be poſed. I will confine 
my ſelfto ſuch things, generally known, and ſuch 
as may have ſome reference to our preſent occa- 
ſion. That which I ſhall firſt propoſe to be con- 
ſidered is, that quickneſſe and exaQAneſle of ſome 
ſenſes in ſome dumb creatures, ſo far exceeding 
that proportion wherewith nature hath endowed 
Man. As for example; Who knows not that 
Hounds and Dogs excell in ſmell beyond all com- 
pariſon ? Hunters, they that haye written of it, as 
ſome 
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tow before we come to the conſideration ofpar: Bl 7 


"Chap. 2: 


C oY Aclems Si hey thar praQife it daily, tell 


of ſtrange things in that kind; but who-doth not 
daily obſerve. it in every ordinary Carre? Who 
knows/not, that by their bare ſmell they can dif- 
cern their Maſter among thouſands, (an argument 
ofthcir exaaneſ in dijudicating of different ſmels, 
among ſo many ofone kind; ) and how they will 
' trace their ſteps throughout a whole Country, 
and find their own way home ata vaſt diſtance, by 
the ſamefaculty? Naturaliſts tell us, that the rea- 
fon of their excellency in that ſenfe is , becauſe 
the zervss odoris is very great: greater (they ſay ) 
ina Dog, thenit isinan Ox. Whether that be it 
or no, Iſhallnot here diſpute. But ſuppoſe that a 
man, (as many things happen to men naturally, 
contrary to the common courſe of nature , ) ſup- 
poſe, I fay, thata man, unknown to others ' ſhould 
be born to ſuch a perfeftion offenſe; might not he# 
by the advantage of reaſon to boot , do ſtrange 
things, think we, to the admiration of allmen that 
ſhould not knowthe cauſe? as for example, dif- 
cloſe Secrets, which no man would think poſlible, 
excepthe were a Witch; totell whocame to his 
houſfe,though he ſaw them aot,and from whence; 
and in a good mcaſure, what ſhould be done in it, 
by day orby night, though he ſtirred/not from one 
place? All this, and many ſuch things , by the ad- 
Vantage of that one ſenſe heightned to that per- 
fe&ion, joyned with humane ratiocination and 
wit, he might do; for which Ibclieve he wouldbe 
no leſſe admired, {and even in that kind he might 
do 
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did foretell many things future.” But this/is but a | 
ſappoſitipn- Ir is true: butſucha-ſuppoſition, as 


' ſhews a poſſibility in nature, of things that would 


generally be deemed ſupernaturall. And there be 
{ome examples of men that have excelled, ifnor in 
this one, yet in{ſome other {enle, far beyond rhe 


ordinary ptoportion of men. 7oaxres Jo. Lee Aﬀric. @ 


Leo of Africa, a man for his fidelity, r. Afr. Ub. 
amongſt the learned in the Eaſtern $-?- 246-:.. 


Languages arid Hiſtories , of yery good'efteem, 
hath a range relation, ofa blind man that was a 
guide tocertain Merchants travelling through the 
Deſerts of Yrabia. The matt road upon a Camel, 
and led his company , not by his Eyes, which he . 
had not; but by his Smell, which was ſo'exqui- - 
fire, that having been acquainted withthoſe wayes 
before, he could find bythe ſent of the very-earth, 
nay, of the ſand, (which was reached unto him at 
every mile,) wherche was, and would deſcribethe 
places unto them as they went along: yea; told 
them long before / which provedtrue, though not 
believedthen when they drew near to inhabired 
places. 

But we will conſider ſomething more com- 
mon, and more generally known in man. Where- 
in if welook upon the Body, or the Soul, bat ef 
pecially upon ſome Faculties ofthe Soul, andtheir 
ſeyerall funQions inthe body-, wehave matteriof 
admiration enough. It is wellknown , how Gzler 
in the conſideration of theſe things was often ka 
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_ ſedin:thecauſe, and doth ingenuouſly acknow- 
: ledgehis ignorance, Fernelius, who was accoun-. 
tedthe Galez of his time, hath colleted many pal 
ſages outof him to that purpole; andis ſo far from 
pretending togive us light himſelf in thoſe things 
where Galen wanted eyes,that he makes it his task, 
to ſhew us onely that they are things to men in- 
comprehenſible. Iwill inſiſt upon ſomewhat that 
* may be thoughtto have ſome aflinity with poſle(- 
ſion and Enthuſiaſme. And what more to be 
wondred at in this kind, then the power of the 
Phanſy, which is able to carry a man out ofhis bed 
in his-\lcep; to make him walk upand down; to 
lead him over bridges; and to ſet his hands at work 
ſometimes (allthis in his dead leep) to the accom- 
pliſhment of ſuch'things, as no man otherwayes 
would have thought could have been done with- 
outtheuſc of open eyes, and perfet reaſon? Ex- 
amples of this diſtemper of body ( for- it is but a 
diſtemper of body,) there be ſo many & ſo ſtrange, 
both in the writings of Phyſicians, and other Hi- 
ſtories, beſides what daily expericnce doth afford, 
that ſhall willingly ſpare them hcre. 

I will inſiſt upon another thing, of it ſelf more 
wonderfull by far, though commonly lefle wonde- 
red at, Cas the falſhiou is amongſt the vulgar of 
men,)becauſe more ordinary,and thatis, the power 
of Memory in man. Iknow no man that hath done 
upon that ſubject better then S*. Auguſtine in his. 
Confeſſions. he hath beſtowed ſeverall chapters 


upon it,not tofind out the naturall cauſe, which he / 
pro-2 
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profefſeth to befar aboye his reach; bur toſerone- © 

(which hedort-verypithily and copiouflyzrothe © 7 
viewand conſideration of other men the wonder- 
fulleffedts of it. Magnaifta wis eff Me- 

morie, magna nimis , Deus mens , pene- ge Wy 1 
trale amplum, &c.c. 8. Er hoc quis tan- ' 
dem indagabit?. Duis comprehendat quomods fit ? 
Egocerte, Domine, laboro hic, & labord in meipſo; 
fattus ſum mihi terra difficultatis ; &c. ch. 16. and 


again ch. 17. Magna ia vis eſt memorie. Neſecio 


quid horrendum, Deus meus , proſunda & infinita 
multiplicitas, &c. Aboali (to whom 7ulius Scaliger 
gives = teſtimony , that he is om- ; rr, 
rium philoſophorum acutiſsimus atque 7% contre 
wr rk thatis, _ _7 a- DT _ 
cuteſt ofall Philoſophers,)after he had turned him- 
ſelf all the wayes that he could to make ſomewhat 
of it; that might ſound ofnaturall reaſon, was at 
laſt, by the many incxtricable difficulties that he 
met with, driven to this, to make a God or a 
Dzmon of it, For he doth plainly deny thatthere 
is any ſuch thing in the naturall conſtitution of 
man, as Memory ; but that it is reſident in-an' ex- 
trinſecall zztell;gentia; and that what we call Me- 
mory, is nothing but a naturall power of the z- 
zellectizs to reflet upon thar inrelzgentia, and to 
diſpoſe it ſelf for the influence ofit. Scaliger ha- 
ving ſpoken of this Philoſopher and his, .opini- 
on with great reſpe&, as though he intended to 
maintain it againſt all gainſayers, is content at the 
laſt, for _LriForles ſake, to bring many arguments 

againſt 


——_ 


wely it; hichs was no very: vidwd hind oo; 


himſelf acknowledged, that drove that optiveun 
virum, as he calls him, intothis epinion, 1 donot 
find that he takes away any, or ſo- muchas: goes 
about it. 

11 thall inſiſt but. upon: one thing more,. which 
is of another nature indeed, becauſe the cauſe of 
it-is not hidden' , -but known unto all mem: but 
yet ſuch aithing in my judgement, as deferveth 
no tefle admiration, and hath as much afhniry.im 
irs: effe&ts with Enchuſiaſtick Divination: as .any 

.thing that hath been ſpoken.of;: There was'a 
tirfie, iis wellknown , when none of thoſe things 
"A that we call letrers,,) which children ate. tatighs 
2 when firit fent to'fchool, were knowty or heard 
b of: leis 10 yet, Ibelieve,in ſome parts ofthe: world; 
butia allparrs time was when no'fuch thing was 
known.” If no'lctters, then no reading, io wri- 
ting. . Thismight very well be; when men in other 
rhimgs/ were wile and rationallenoygh; and pet: 
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we havenot. Burl would haveany man to con- 
_ {ider with himſelf, if at ſuch a time, ſome rwo or 
threenthat had been acquainted with the uſe: of 
readiteg and writing had'appeared, and made pub- 
lick thew {yct.concealing purpoſely the myſtery of 


nicaring 'wivh' ene another at a great diſtance (as 


pers, which ſhould contain particulars of the pre- 
ſcnt 
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But as. for choſe difficultics and perplexitics,, by. 


chance:had fome inventions of good uſc, which _ 


it, tobegetadmiration,)of their Art, by commune . 


now-is ondinary ) by the mediation of written par * 
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ſont Loadiiod of each +" avhac is done; what 
hath happened; &c: who can think otherwiſe; but 
that either the men would hayebeen jadged more 
then men, thar:conld fee and:knowatſucha di- 
ſtance; or at leaſt, the papers'thar. brought intelli- 
gence' unto them, to be ſome kind of Angek:or 
Devils? But we nced not go by conjecurespforir 
is certain enough, | by the experience we havehad 
of it intheſe later times, that it would have been 
ſo: witnefſe diversthathave written ofthe Indies, 
and of _Lmerica: who allo relate whatulethe'Fpa- 
ziards made of it, to beget to themſelves, for this 
very thing, an opinion of divine and ſupernaturall 
abilities. You may read of it, if you pleaſe, and be 
not better furniſht, in Herm. Hugo, De prima 1 ſort- 
bendiorigine, printed at Antwerp, 1617.in his Pre- 
face. And ifany man think that.Imake toogreat a 
wonder of it, as I know there bemany(never born 
to be Philoſophers) who can hardly be brought 
to admire any thing thatis known and ordinary: 
I could appeal ro many both -ancient and late; 
men of great reputation and learning, that have 
been of the ſame judgement, who have given it 
place (and ſome, preeminence,) among the great- 
eſt miracles in the world. You may find many of 
them quoted by the ſaid Author, For my part, I 
profels to admirenothing more. I ſhould not think 
it ſo much, to ſeea dead body made towalkby 
ſome Necromancer for a time, as Ido tothear 4 
man, that hath been dead ſome hundred; or thou- ' 
land of years perchance ; to; _ tome (0 _— 
an 
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greater wonder, that fome menbaye ſpoken with- 
oOuta tangue, {whereof] read a very late example 
in» Nicol. Twlpizs his Obſerv. Hedice lib. 1.c. 41. 

Hates loguens.) then that then ſhould be able. fo 
familarly and readily to communicate with one 
andther ata diſtance, by the onely help oftheir 
bands. We may give men the praiſe, to have been 


- the inſtruments and ſecondary cauſe; as ſome ; we 


know, are commanly named to have invented} | 
ſome letters, and ſome others: but he is much to 
blame, in my judgement , that looks upon any o- 
ther then God himſelf as the author of ſo great 
and 0 ineſtimable a benefit. 

Were we totreat of the cauſes of Divinationin 
generall, and ofthe ſeyerall opinions about it, welif 
ſhould thiok it neceſſary to begin with a conliders 
tion of that, which is cemmonly called among 
Philoſophers IntelledFus agens; what it is accor 
dingto <Arifftorle,what according to 4verroes and ho 
other Arabs; wheiher a particular exiſtence in e 
Very. man, or whether univerſalin all men; whethe 
part of theſoulofman,or whether extrinſecallaad & 
adyentitious; whether cternall 2 priore & poſte}Þ,1, 
r-pre, Or whether 4 poferjore only, or not ſo m 
25 4 poſterjore; and the like. Erom the nature © 
which intelleftus agens, moſt Arabs and many 1c 
fetch Djvination; yedand ſome Chriſtians top,nd 
of them onely who had the bare name, as Pops 
z4igs and the like; but ſome alſo. that eem'to a6 
my xery much! to the Scriptures, as Bods a 

Pp 


of 
y 
- 


; Chap. 2. 2 * ofB 
particularly; whoſe opinion of at al cx- Ay 
trinſecal inzellecFus agens in Every Pod. Ther. Na. 
; ; : . f- 529» &c, 
man, ſeems not much repugnant to 
.Y 4boaii's in point of memory , before ſpoken of. 
0 F. Heis copious enough epon that argument, ifany 
CY defire to know his opinion. There is no que- 
VT ftion but iftheſe opinions were true, or fitfor ont 
vi conſideration in this place, we might conclude 
Ve rightly enough, that enthufiaſtick Divination is no 
ed fapernaturall thing, but naturall unto man as he is 
WF a man, endowed with ſuch & fuch properties. For 
O-W as in caſe of the peſtilence incidentall unto'men , 
AY we do not fay thar itis ſupernaturall, butnaturall 
unto man to be infeted; though the immediate 
WES cauſe (fometimes atleaſt, ) be not in man, bur from 
WOE firchand ſuch a conſtitution of the skies, andſach 
11M atcmper of the aire, to which ſach a conſtitution, 
NE and ſuch atemper at ſome timesisnaturall, or doth 
ory happen by courſe of nature: So thongh this inzel- 
od 7-745 agens,as many teach, be athing extrinſecall, 
yet as (according totheir opinion) itis naturall un- 
toallmen, thatareright men, to haveſucha one; 
oborh itand the effets of it, (Divination among 
thereſt,) may be thought narurallunto-men. But 
for my part, as Ido notembrace the opinion my 
ſelf, fo do I think the diſquifttiontoo abſtruſe for 
ordinary men: and perchance moreabſtruſethen 
profitable, for any. 

Ariffottes opinion is that which I ſhall chiefly 
=FWpitch-upon; and if he do nothelp us, Ice burlittle. 
opes from any — Artftorte thenin his Pro- 
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rall effes ofthe a/rabileis,according to its different 
zo Or tEMPErature; that is, as1t is mixed cither with 
heat, orcold. Among other things , he hath theſe 


words : *au di & 7 give ounicy xpz orc mir EC, that is ; They : 


to whom this [melancholick] temperament is natu- 
rall.it preſently ſhews it ſelf in the varietie of their 


mature and diſpoſitions , according to the diverſity of 


the temperament or mixture. They that have ſuper- 
fluity of it, and cold, they are[naturally] {ugg!/h antl 
ſeupid. but they that abound with it joyned with heat, 
they are Wildtſh, good natur d( or witty] prone to love, 
quickly moved to paſdions and concupiſcences; and 
ſome alſo very rtalkatrve[ or diſcourſrve.) And ſome 
agaim, becauſe of the nearneſſe of this heat to the ſeat 
of reaſon, are liable to diſtempers of madneſſe , and en- 
thuſgaſtickneſſe. Hence alſo are proceeded the Sibyls, 
and the Bacchicks, ard all that are truly v«:,[fo cal- 
led and accounted, that is, 4/vinely Poſſeſſed,and in- 
[pired,]Wwhen it doth not happen through ſickneſſe,but 
by naturall temper. Ariſtotle doth ſeem to contra- 
dithimſclfin thoſe laſt words, in that having made 
enthuſiaſtickneſſe aviows, that is , a diſfemper, or ſich. 
2»:ſ/e, he doth afterwards afiirm, that the [true] 
«muſt be ſo by their naturall temper. which per- 
Bud, Annoi.in CRance made Bude to leave out thoſe 
Pard.ed. Lug. | laſt words in the Greek, where he cites 
1562. Þ-69% them in his Annotations upon the 
Pandedts. But it muſt be remembred, which was 
noted before, thatatnens, or wtizarrndig. is fore 


times taken for.a bodily diſcaſe; and ſo wfwn-gzuanc 
k ; #1946 


blems, ſeQ. 30. 1. hathalong diſcourſe ofthe ſeye- | 
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»% (Commonly confounded) are diſtin: Ariffo. 
zles purpoſe being toſay, that both the &vwnzqus) 
through diſeaſe, & therwww,,naturally, proceed from 
this kind of mixture ofthe arrabilis. Butagain , If 
9: may ſome ſay, ſo, really; how naturally ?.*Ex- 


| cept we ſhall ſay, that 4riffozle intended to affign 


adouble cauſe: the one naturall in preparing rhe 
body, without which preparation nothing would 
be done;the other ſupernatuxall, the formall &im- 
mediate cauſe of the operation. And if this were 
his meaning, then heis much wronged by them: 
who lay to his charge, as though: he made Melan- 
choly the onely cauſe; whereas themſelves alſoal- 
low of ſome previous preparation and diſpoſition 
(in ſuch caſes) as neceſſary. 

I have heard ſome learned men makea queſtion 
whether thoſe Problems were truly Ar;/orles, be- 
cauſe they have obſerved ſome things inthem not 
worthy (they think)ſo grave & ſolid a Philoſopher. 
I have thought ſo my ſelf ſometimes, I muſt con- 


feſle; and it is not impoſſible but that ſomething 


might be foyſted in here and there, that is of ano- 
ther ſtamp. But for the generality of the book, 
there is authority enough from ancient Authorsby 
whom itis often quoted : and for this part and par- 
cel of it we arc now upon, there is too much of 
Ariftotles ſtile and genius init, to leave it doubtrfull 
and queſtionable. And beſides that , we have Ci- 
cero's teſtimony,in his firſt of Divination: Arifozeles 
quidem eos etiam qui valetudinis vitio furerent ,"& 
melancholici dicerentur,, cenſebat habere aliquid in 
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animis praſagiens atque drvinum. Except Ariftotle 


ſhould treat of it fomewhere elſetoo, as I think he | 


doth; though this be the place moſt taken notice 
of.. For my part, I confefſethat I adſcribe much 
tothis diſcourſe ofthe Philoſopher concerning the 
effeas of arr b:lis. I wiſh ſome few lines had been 
left out, that the whole might have beenread or in- 
terpreted inoffenſively. However,becauſeI would 
not be over-long upon this ſubje&, I ſhall content 
my ſelf with what hath been ſaid npon it,haſtening 
to the conſideration of another opinion of the 
ſame Ar:fotle, which few take notice of that have 
written of this ſubje&, concerning the caufes of 
Divination; upon which I purpoſe toground my 
concluſion. Butfirſt ofaltto make itthe more in- 
telligible to all men, I muſt begin with ſome gene- 
ralkgrounds. 

Firſt, That there is nothing without a cauſe, but 
God. 

Secondly, That ſome things are by Gods imme- 
diate will, wichout any ſubordination of feconda- 


ry means; and ſome things though by the wilt of , 


God, yetthrough means which he hath appointed, 
known to usunderthename andnotion of naturall 
cauſes, 

Thirdly , Of things thathappen by natural} cau- 
ſes, fome things happen according tothe ordinary 
courſe of nature, having their limited times and 


feaſons, &c. other thines extraordinarily, (as tothe | 
ordinary- courſe of nature): rhoughnotleſſenatu-. 


rally. | 
ES Fourth- 
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known , thotigh 7S6foterolfIGi&befote; ; 6Hthts | 
Vithin the compaſſe of true Divitlhtiont, 7 V 

For example; Arr Aſtrologer ch foreketl wi 

es of cither Stiti'or Moon willbe ahurdtired 

or 'two hundred years'hence; at what Diy' SPIN 
Moneth; and what Hour ofthe Day they will hap- 
Sed. know whar can be ſaid againſt it, tHatſbiti 
have been deceived in'thehour; aSin theEclipfe 
thit happened 16/05: April 3. abbiie whit ſore 
vety able Artiſts are noted to/have miſtaken; ant 
thereaſon iggivenby Aſtronontershow fach4nhi 
ſtake' mighthappett*: Howeverit'is very (eldomie 
tharſacha'chatice' dotihappen;and when it doth} . 
itis but a miſtake of the hout, not ofthe'day.' ii 
ſuck prediQions , though wonderfull roignorant 
pevple , and to bitte thatmake a'trade of cheari 
peopltethat arcigriorant, there is' nothing ſuperria” 
turall, nothing: that really cati be accounted Divi- 
nation; 

Fifthly , Tharmany things happen accorditig'to 
theconſtmt courſcof nature, the cauſes whiercof 
are not-known. For example; the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sea; the itiundation' ofthe river Nitus; 
and the like. 

Sixthly, That many naturall things before they” - 
comtie to that paſſe, as to be generally known or vi- 
ſible, have ſome kind of obſcure beginnings; by 
which they 'be-known by ſome long before. Or 
this; That many-naturall things, by ſome naturall 

E 4 fore- 
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" © HA Was may rus Het. felt ondiſcerned 
bythoſe men or creatures, that havea.naturall dif. 
poſition or ſympathy , whether conſtant or tem- 
porary, to thoſe things or their fignes,thoughunta 
others that have not they be altogether unknown. 
So, for example, many dumb creatures areſen- 
ſible offuture changes and alterations of air, ofim- 
minent ſtorms and tempeſts. They foreſec them 
not by any ratiocination., or confiderationof the 
cauſes; butfcel ſome effeQts of the agitation of cau- 
ſes, and foregoingſympromes, which in.very.aruth 
are part ofthe being of the things | themlalves, not 
yet 10. diſcernable as afterwards., And not dumb 
creatures only, but men alſo , bythe naturall trem- 
per of theirheads,, orby ſome accidentall diftem- 
perin ſome m ember can foretell, ſometimes along, 
time before, ſuch akerations and 'Tempeſts,, Froſt; 
or Snow, wet ordrie weather, andthe like; not by: 
the hclp of their reaſon, but by ſome proper an- 
tecedent cflets, of ſuch changes and chances 
which they feel in themſelves, | 
And this hath brought us tothe main buſineſle 
which wearcto conſider of ,, and ſo to come to a 
concluſion. Theancient $797k Philoſophers, who | ti 
did ad{fribe all things unto Fate or Deſtiny, did en-: ff it 
large themſelves very much upon this ſubject; al- Þ Þ: 
ledging, firſt, that as nothing did happen inthe | h: 
world, but by an cternall concatenation of caules;, 
| ſo ſecondly, that there is ſuch dependance of theſe; 
cauſes, of the one upon the other, that nothing 
can truly be ſaid to happen ſuddeuly,becauſe no; 
thing 


Chis.:. of Anbefeſn.  N 

thing but hadin,andoficſelfan ages... -:—"Yf 
ſeen long before in its Cauſes. Nay, ſome-went  _ 
further, that all things that ſhould be, had akind of 
preſent] being inthe generality ofnature,though no 
aRuall viſible exiſtence. Upon all which they in- 
ferred the poſſibility of Divination by the know- 
ledge of nature. But leaving them to their opinions 
as tgo generall and remote , Democritus will bring 
usnearerto our aim; who maintained thatout of 
all things that happened by naturall cauſes, there 
proceeded certain ſpeczes (aw he called them)and 
emanations; not from the things themſelves only. 
when aQuually exiſtent, ( though then indeedmoſt 
-. | ſtrong andapparent, ) but from their Cauſes alſo. 
-. £ It will be hard to make them that haye no philo- 
g. | ſophicall knowledge of nature at all to. compre- 
i, © hend this: Ido not fay to believcit, that is ano- 
y: | ther thing; but'to comprehend what is intended, 
1-. Y whether true or falſe. But they that have ſo-much- 
;» {| philoſophy in them, as tobeable togiveſomeac- 
, | count more theneyery child can, (becauſe hehath 
ſe || eyes, ) how they ſee, eſpecially. if ever they have 
Aa been ſpeQators of the ſpecies of objetts, gathered 
o ff through alittle hole and piece of glaſſe before it 
1--Þ in. 2 dark chamber, upon a white wall, orſheet of 
1l- paper; as moſt (I ſuppoſe) that haveany cufiolity, 
1e || haye ſeen at ſome time or other : ſuch may the 
$;, | better conceive what is intended. Not that make, 
thoſe /pectes that iſſue out of objeRs, by the intro- 
miſſion whereof the ſight is accompliſhed, to be 
the very ſame as thoſe emanations he mines! 

ut 
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”  - bat ofidy to have (he kind of feſerhbliniee/ 
whereby thoſe may the better be riiderft&oQ8: * ? |! 
_ Nowthiswes C2rfotles opinion; andthie' opt 

. nion of Syreſus t06,' 4 yery Ratried Philoſopher 
of late? tires, that thdſecmanations were the'na- 
turalt cauſe of Divination by Dreariis , when arid 
whete' there was a difpsſition itt the ſubject forre- 
ception of impreſſion: which-was,when & where 
reaſor had leaft force, av iniSlcep, ard Trafices; 
and in ſnely perſons where reafort' natarally was 
weakeſt, and the phanfie ſtrongeſt; asin Wotnen; 
weak mien, Idiots, and' the like. A4vforle indeed 
dorh nor there'mention (neither doth Syneſers)'o! 
ther Divination, tlien'that which is by Dreams : 
but chere'being tlie' ſame reaſori, Ttake'iras gene- 
rally.intended'by hin;or' atleaftappliable to any o- 
theft kind, whereofqueſtion'may be made, whether 
natkrflor fupetnaturall: Imake the more ofthis' 
opitiion, though I propoſe itbur-asatropinion,be- 
catſe Tamvery confident that greateſt ſecrets ofna-i 
tite'do dependfromdnch kirid of natural unfenſt- 

 blevethanations; as might-appeat- bythe conſidera- 
tion of rhany- particulars, and the*'examination-of 
ſeveral opinions ifit were part'&ff my/ task. Now' 
from all thathathbeen ſridand obſerved hitherto; 
that which1 would inferre, is; 

Firſt from thoſe 'generallinffances, notlefſe to! 
be wondereat , thongh- certiinly known and' 
ackfiowledged- ro/ proceed* fron cauſes that are 
narurall,, whether known or unknown, That it' 
is poſſible; ifiot probable; tharſome Enthuſiaſtic 

Divi- 
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Divination may nth from nacurall ently: 

Secondly,T hat fach Divination'asis concetning 
naturall events, grounded upon-naturall catiſes, 
whether known or-unknown , may poſſibly pro- 
cced from ſome ſuch -unſenſi ble nations as 


have been ſpoken of: thoſe emanations ar teaft as 


probablea cauſe of Divination in Fools and Idiots, 


as any other that hath been given; as Melancholy 


may be of ſome kind of Divinationin a different 
temper and diſpoſition. 

What elſe may be ſaid inthis point agreeable to 
eArotles doftrine , delivered by hinv in many 
places, ſhall be ſhewed when we ſhall treat of the 
cauſes of Enthuſiaſme in generall. 

Moſt that have written of Divination, to prove 


that it proceeds of naturall canfes, inſiſt upor: the 


divination of ſome dying men,upon whichtheyin- 
ferre a naturall aptitude of the Soul ro.it when Tooſe 


and free fromthe body. That holy men when near |. 
todeath, haye often propheſicd by immediate di- 


vine Inſpiration , is not a thing. to be diſputed/+- 
mong Chriſtians. But what ſhould make' ſome; or- 
dinary men, ſometimes, to foreſee, notthe day and 


hourof their own Departure only * but toforetell” 


the period of fome other mens lives: alſo , whereof 
there be divers examples both ancient and late: and 
notto-foretell things only that belong to lifeand 
death; but ſometimes more generally, many fu- 
turethings, which-have proved true by the event 
of this, queſtion may be made without offence, 
wherher naturall, or ſupernaturall, Firſt for emana- . 
t10ns 


rions; it cannot be doubted, butthat long ſickneſſe 
in:generall , but eſpecially ſach and ſuch as may 
have moreparticular operation and ſympathy, may 
ſoaffe&the body, as to diſpoſe it forthe-receprion 
or dijudicapn of ſuch emanations, if thething 
foreſeen and foretold be ſuch as may be adfcribed 
ro naturall cauſes. But ſecondly, I remember an ob- 
ſervation inthe Author ofthe Hiſtory ofthe Coun- 
Cill of Trezz, that is naturall unto many, dying , out 
offome hidden and ſupernaturall cauſe , to fallinto 
agreat contemptand loathing ofall worldly things 
and humane affairs. But 1know not how farI may 
truſt my memory : for I have not the book at this 
time. The words (the beſt ſatisfation I can giveto 
the Reader, )in which 1 have centred it many years 
ago, when I 4r(t read it, into my _Adverſaria, are 
theſe; [-P. 75 8. that refers to the Latin Tranſlation, 
printed in Germany in 4% ] in fſolemne in confinto mor- 
tis nk res humanas ex ignota quadam & ſuperna- 
zterals cauſa faftidire. Now 1uch a faſtidium we 
know, is an effe&, as ofgreateſt wiſdome and reli- 
gion often ; ſo ſometimes of pure melaricholy, 
which would bring us to ©1rifozles opinion ofthe 
effects of azra bi{is before ſpoken of. But] have met 
With an obſervationof Arerteus, an ancient Phyli- 
cian long before Galez, which I think very conſt- 
dcrable in this place. Mrertens doth aftieme, that 
they that are ſick in the heart( za49w#ww, Which isa VC- 


y generall word, but more particularly intended of. 


-hoſethat labour of a /pncope,) have their externall 


ſenſes more quick; that they ſee better ,and hear better; 
that 
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that their mindis,better ſetled, and their hearts more 
pre. and not only fo,but that the ſame do {ens 
future things alſo with great certainty. It ismucha- 
gainſt my will, thatI muſt take any thing upontruſt; 
I ſee very learned men ſo often deceived byit z bur 
this Ido: Heron. Hercurialis is my Author in his 
Yarie Lediones; where you may findit, and the Au- 
thors own words. 4 would not give any occaſion 
of offence, by mixing impertinently and unſeaſon- 
ably things naturall and ſupernaturall, thatis, hea- 
venand earth: But who can-read thoſe words of 
that ancient Author , [ eſpecially if compared with - 
* Galens, who hath almoſt the ſame of the wulnerats -j 
corde, but thathe doth not go ſo far as Divination,) 4 
but will think of Z/ay's words 57.v.15. For thus 
ſaith the high and lofty One,&Cc. But this by the way F 
only. Plize in his Naturall Hiſtoric DES Z 
- | witneſſeth ofhistime,that Plena vita 1,05 7 2 if : 
- | et hu waticiniis;that is, that ſuchPro- | 
e pheſies of dying men happened very frequently : 
- | whichnevertheleſſe he profeſſeth to make nogreat 
reconing of, becauſe for the moſt part falſe. Where- 
e | ofhedothgivea very notable inſtance of one Gabz- ; 
t | exzs, inthe time of the Civil warres. It may beread "3 
1- in him: andI am confident that he made choice of A 
i- | that inſtance among many, as ofa thingthatwas 
at | generally known, and undoubtable, 
e- AMultos nemora. fylveque., mul- 
of i tos ammes aut maria commovent ; 
1 quorum furibunda mens videt "ante 
multo que futura ſunt; ſaith Tully. Thatthe ſight 1 
va 
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Cicero 1. De 
Divinatione. ' 
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ſpe&s,and the attent conſideration offome naturall 
obje&in aſolitary place, doth diſpoſeſome men to 
Ecftacie, that is , tranſport their thoughts beyond 
their ordinary limits , and doth raiſe ſtrange affe&- 
onsinthem, I know to be moſt true : and ifany 
' ſhould affe& ecſtaticall raptures, or alienation of 
_ mind,itislike enough that by the uſe of ſuch means, 
with the concurrence of ſome others, as ſome kind 
of Mulick, (to ſuch as are of that temper ,) they 
might be procured. But that any true Divination, 
or foretelling ofthings future , would follow upon 
it, Iamnotvery aptta belicye, neither do Iknow 
any reaſon for it. 

However, Ithink that man that can enjoy his 
naturall wit and reaſon with fobriery , and dottr af- 
fet ſuch raptures' and alienations of mind , hath 
attained toa good degree of Madneffe, withoutrap- 
ture, which makes him ſo much to undervaluethe 
higheft gift of God, (Grace excepted, which is but 
_ a perfeQtion of Reaſon , or a reformatiofi of cor- 
ruptReafon;) ſound Reaſon. It made Arifortede- 
ny thatany Divination, either by Dreams orother- 
wite, was from God, becauſe not Ignorant only , 
bue Wicked men alſo were obſerved to have a 
greater ſhare in ſuch, then thoſe that were noted 
for cither Learning or Piety. And truly, I thinkitis 
not without ſome providence ofGod that itfſhould 
beſo; that thoſe whom God hath blefſed with wiſ. 
dome, and adiſeerning{pirit, mightthe bettercon- 
tentthemlſelves withtheirſhare, andbe' the _ l 

car- 


nation: asalfoit is ſomewhere called in the Sc rip- 
tures. I could fay much more: .but it is not my 
Theme here, andl ſhall havea better opportunity, 
inthe next Chapter, to ſay ſomewhat of the execl- 
lency of Reaſon in matter of True Propheſie. 
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Of Contemplative and Philoſophicall | 
Enthuſiaſme. - | 


The Contents. 


Contemplation; Owypiz: the happineſſe of God , (and thence the Greek 
word,) according to Ariſtotle : The chiefeſt pleaſure of man in ths life , 
according to divers of the Epicurean Sef. Lucretius the Poet,and Hip- 
pocrartes the firſt of Phyſicians, their teſtimonies. Plato and Philo ſud. 
their Philoſophy. E| The dependance of externall Senſes on the Mind : 
their operation ſuſpended by the intention of it ; as particularly , that of 
Feeling : and the uſefulneſſe of this knowledge , for the preſervation of. 
publick peace, and of whole Kingdomes, ſhewed by a notable inſtance out 
of Thuanus. Some : cxojorantoned to prevent ( in that which follows ) 
offenſe by miſtake. | Ecſtalis; theword how uſed by the Ancients : how 
by later writers. Not, by the Ancients, alwayes in one ſenſe , probably 
inferred out of Ariſtotle, in his , De Divin. per 1nſ. ani another An- 
cie1t,(in Photius and Suidas)that had written the life of Pythagoras. 

4 The words of S. Mark 3. v. 21. «yy initisy ,. for they ſaid, &c. 
vinlicated from a wrong and offenſive interpretation. Ecſta(is taken for 
« totall ſuſpenſion of all ſenſitive powers,the effett ſometimes of Contem- 


plation, and earneſt intention of the mind. Enthuſtaſtick Deluſions inci- ; 

cideytall to naturall Ecſtaſtes,and bodily _ proved by many ex- F; 

amples, both old,(out of Tertullian, &c.) and late, (out of Gaflendus, 

De vita Peireski1,e>c.) one very late, in Suſſex. This matter how ſub- & 

jett to be miſtaken, even by men judicious otherwiſe , through ignorance J 
' of naturall cauſes. One notable inſtance of it. The power of the phanſie in 

Ecſtaſres , and other diſtempers of body , againſt Reaſon , and perfett Gt 

(but in ſome one objeft ) Vnderſtanding; argued by we 09 Mr proved by 

marry examples and inſtances. A ſuye way to avoid the danger of En- | 

thuſtaſtick Iiuſrons, out of Tertulljan , Not to ſeek after New Lights , wh 


&c. A caveat concerning theeage of Witches: their ations reall , not 
imaginary, Several lis propoſed , and fully diſcuſſed by reaſons 
«nl authorities. Firit, Whether a Voluntary Ecſtaſte be a thing poſtible CO1 
in nature. Tuſtances: Reſtitutus in S. Auguſtine; his words , Non au- 
rem obairendo , &*c. explained. The power of the imagination. Tho. 
Fyenus, his opinion, examined : Idioſyncrifie, &c. Ant. P. Santa 
Cruz,. 
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Cruz, 11s opinion, and determination of this Matter ; and bis ivcanſtan- 

CY; ( as 15 .conceived; ) conſidered of. Giraldus Cambrenfis , and his 
Enthuſiaſts: Merlins. Turkiſh Enthuſiaſts. The Meſſaliani,or Prayers, 
ſocalted anciently. A conſideration concerning the nature of their diſtens- 
per , whether contagioas or nd. Different opinions concerning the contagi- 
on of a mad Dog, noted. Secondly , Whether in Natural, or Supernatu- 
rall and Diabolicall Ecſtaſies there be, or may be (without a Mitvacle ) a 
real ſeparation of the Soul from the Body. Thirdly and laſtly. (after.a 
diſtin{tion of ſight internal, and externall,) Whether long Contemplation 
and Philoſophy may transform a man into an Angelicall nature , and u- 
nite him unto God in an extraordinary manner , by communion of ſub- 
ftance;eyc. © That Myliticall Theology , highly commended by ſome 
Chriſtians as the moſt perfett way, ſhewed to be the invention of Heachen 
Philoſophers. Dionylius Arcopagita , the firſt broacher of 'it among ſt 
Chriſtians, by ſome new arguments out of Theophraſtus, Synelzusz &c. 

further evinced a haxadhs” | .4 Relation concerning Viſrons and En- 
thuſiaſms that happened to a Nun in France ſome years ago , examined : 
and thoſe Viſrons and Revelations , againſt the judgement of diver; e- 

. minent men of France, maintained to be the effefts of nature merely. 
Immoderate voluntary Pennances and bodily Coaftiſements no certain 
argument of true Mortiſication and Piety. That ſome take pleaſure in 
berng whipped unto bloud,zc>c.C Maximus the Monk & Martyr his wris 
tings; Eunapirs Of the life of Philoſophers : paſſages out of them oin= 
dicated from wrong tranſlations. The Author of the New Method. The 
Alumbrados of Spain, and the Quakers of England , a of one belief, 
in moſt points; ſo from one and the ſame beginning: more of them promie« | 
ſedin our Second Part. The beginnings of Mahomeriſme. x - - wa 


«.. 


= He word in Greek for Contemplation is 
2. the reaſon of which word maybe, 
either becauſe the higheſt obzeA of mans 
Contemplation is God; (ein Greek;/} 
cr becauſe as perfett happineſſe doth moſt proper- 
ly belong unto. God , ſo doth Contemplation, 
whercin his happineſſe doth chiefly conliſt; as by: 
Ariſtotle is excellently well, to the utmoſt of what 
could come from mere man, in his Ethicks and 
elſewhere, diſputed and declared. W hoalfſo;deth 


thereupon well inferre,that as that man muſt needs 
| F be 


ha 


F. ds cd Wt ws char is likeft unto God, 
ſo the chicfeſt happinefle of man alſo muſtneeds 
conſiftin Contemplation. Hence it is(for I go no 
furrherthen humane reaſon here, I determine no- 
thing my ſelf) that your refined Epicures, in profeſ- 
fion Zprewres, becauſe they maintained that plea- 
ſure was thecnd(or /#mmuwn bonum) ofman; but 
in their particular tenets , & in their lives too,ſome 
of them, upon this ground, that there was not any 
true laſting pleaſure but inthe exerciſe of yertue, 
and peace of Conſcience (of which argument you 
may read an epiſtle of one of that profeſſion, a- 
mong Cicero's ad Familiares ,lib. 15. 19.) notinfe- 
riour to the beſt of Philoſophers; theſe refined Epz- 
c#res,that propoſed unto themſelves no other end 
but their own pleaſure and contentment of mind, 
divers of them, willingly bereaved themſelyes of 
all other fenſuall pleaſures, contemned the pomp 
.and glory of all worldly wealth and greatneſle, that 
they might enzoy the pleaſure of Contemplation. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome; but it muſt be to them 


| 
that never had any experience in themſclyes of | 
this nobleſt operation ofthe ſoul, and will believe W 1 
nothing, though atteſted by never ſo many credi- I 
blewitnefles,, that is not ſuirable to their own diſ-M c 
poſition. I know not in what rank of Fpicures Iſl c 
fhonld place Lzcrecethe Poet: but ſure Iam,(andM} w 
I doubr not but it hath happened unto others as] is 
well z5 unto me;): that ſome of his verſes, ſetting yi 
out the happineſſe ofſome kind ofcontemplation,ſ th 
_ had that operation. upon me(asoftenalmoſi w 
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as I havehad occaſionto ride, and wanted other > 
company, till of late yeares, ) as I thought might 3 
compare with the higheit contentments they can 
brag of, that have. no other aim or end in this 
world, then preſent pleaſure and contentment. 
The verſes I mean (if any ſhall be fo curious as to 
deſire to know,) arethoſe atthe beginning of his . 
ſecond book, Suave marimagno, &c. to, Nituc age 
quo motu, &c. I wiſh ſome good Engliſh Poet 
would take them to task ; though I doubt much 


| whether it be poſſible for anytraduQtion to reach 
- the excellencie and theelegancie ofthe originall, 
. when the originall hath ſo much of both: and 
a better they ſhould not be meddled with at all, 
I then ſpoiled in the tranſlation. 


>  Buttolcavetheſe Ep:cureans, whole very name, 
fl becauſe of the major partofthatname, (thoſe of 
Pp later ages eſpecially,) ought to be in deteſtation to 
it all that love vertue and goodneſle: what manſo 
1. WM dull and ſtupid, that can read Hippocrazes upon 
this ſubje& of philoſophicall contemplation, without 
being affeted himſelf, yeatranſported beſides him- 
ſelf in tome meaſure? His whole Epiſtle toDema- 
getws, conteining his relation and judgement con- 
cerning Democrizns, who by qgthers generally-was 3 
conceived mad or phrantick; and his conference 4 
with him, wherein the vanity ofall humane affairs I 
is ſet out to thelife; isin my judgement avery di- 
vine piece to'that purpoſe. The oftenerIread it, » 
the more I am affeted with it: but thar'itis till 
with ſome ſyſpicion, that the Author of gs 4 
oy F-2 Nf-  -- 8 


$08 


Chriſtian I know) ſhould be later then Hippocrares. 
- Bur ſince that by very learned men, and beſt verſed 
in Greek Authors, Phyſicians and others, it is ac- 
knowledged a genuine piece, I rather ſubmit to 
betterjudgements. In one of his Epiſtlesto Phelo- 
pemen, haying firſt treated of melancholy as the ef- 
fe& of abodily diſeaſe, he proceeds to melancho- 
ly asan cffe& oflearning. Xo? onely (faith heymad 
men coves Caves and Solitudes; but they alſo that 
have attained to that ſublimity of mind, as to be above 
all worldly cares, that they may not be ſubjett to any 
diſturbance. For as often as the mind, interrupted in 
zts operation by externall objetts, would have the body 
ro beftill, preſently it betakes it ſelf unto retiredneſs. 
There riſmg betimes inthe morning ,as it were, [the 
morning being the moſt adyantagious time for 
. contempiation; whence alſfoit is, thatthe Hebrew 
word which ſignifieth zo ſeek diligently, is taken 
from the aurora and day break: ]zr beholds round a- 
bout in it ſelf the regionof [ſolid] Truth; where. nei- 
ther wife , nor children, nor mother, nor any cou(ms , 
or kindred, or ſervants, or any thing elſe of what na- 
tare ſorver itbe, that can make any trouble, are to be 
ſeen. Allthings are excluded that can diſturb : net 
ther dare th attempriocome, for YeVErence of thoſe 
that inhabit there. For there inhabit the _Artsand 
* telpore. The the Vertues: there Gods and * Angels: 
= angel there Connſels and Decrees: yeathe wide. 
Lood Fpi- : : 
rt, is uſedby 4rd ample Firmament it ſelf, with all 
diversbheathens 3/5 variety of Starres and Planets of ſeve- 
rall motions, by Which it is ſo beautifully decked and 


adorned 
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adorned is there alſo. I do not 

ſhould be affeted with theſe things. I will for- 
bear to enquire into thereaſon, which it may be 
would be more unpleaſing. They may makea yer- 
tye ofa defe, that will forbear to read, ſo they 
Che to cenſure. As for them that have any 
curioſity at all for the ſpeculation of Nature, and 
her wonderfull works; I dare promiſe them that 
they ſhall find ſomewhat beforethey come to the 
end of this Chapter, that may give them better 
content. But I muſt take my liberty to proceed 
by degrees; and I amſurel do not digrefſe from 
my ſubjeR. 

I have ſaid ſomewhat of Hippocrazes: how mych 
more may we of Plazothe Philoſopher !whomno 
man ( in ſome principall paſſages) can readin his 
own language, without ſome paſſton tending to 
Enthuſiaſme:much lefſe can wethink that he could 
ſo write himſelf, had not he been. carried by. ſome 
exceſle ofnaturall wit and vigor, beyond ordina- 
ry men. Certain enough it 1s, thatthe ſublimity 
both of his matter and language, hath been the 
infatuation of many, who being but weak,adſpired 
high. It hath happened fo unto many , not Hea- 
thens onely, but ſome alſo that made profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. And if his Philoſophy hath been a 
great advantage to Chriſtianity , as ſome ancient 
Fathers have judged : yet of Chriſtians it hath 
many Hereticks; and is to this day the common 
refuge of contemplative men, whether Chriſtians, 


or others, that have run themſelves beſides their .- 
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fruits ofſuch depraved phanſies, unto others. Not 
to ſpeak { asnot needfull here) of ſome of his ex- 


preſſions in his ſublimeſt contemplations: wherein 


though I can be perſwaded my ſelf, that he intend- 
\ ed well; yetit cannot be denied, that he hath given 
juſt offence to them that arc not fo perſwaded; 
| ſeeming thereby to countenance ſome vices, nv 
lefle brutiſh and unnaturall, then his beſt vertnes 
and abilities haye exceeded, or have been thought 


to exceed ordinary nature. Plato may beread with 


lefle danger, andnoleſle pleaſure perchance , in 
Philo Tndens; a naturall 7ew, but a better Plaroni/t 


by far; both for his Stile and his Tenets, then he 


was a 7eV, in point of Faith and Religion. For a 
taſte of his enthuliaſtick expreſſions, in imitation 
of Plato, the Reader rhat is not better acquainted 
'with him of himſelf, may take, if he pleaſe, his in- 
terpretation of thoſe words of Scripture, »:7 euvz ,u 
p<5-guviemr; if his Treatiſe Of rhe Creation; Menin'4as 
Tate naw My 21 , ey LvIpwrrcy , OTC. But I-would have 
him read in his own language, or notat all. Forbe- 
{ſidestharmoſt Tranſlations loſe the native grace 
of the onginall expreſſions : in ſuch paſſages , (a5. 


almoſt all F/aro over, ) no tranſlation can be made 


without great obſcuriry; wherewith the under- 


ftanding beidg petplexed and intangled, the matter 
muſtneeds have leſſe influence (if any atall )upon; 


the heart and affeftions. Now when the mind is 


fxed apon anyfſirch contemplation, itis frequent-' 
[ed I. ; 4 as 9 : : ah . - C FL ly. 


anted Diſciples, ſtudious. 
and ambitious to vent and propagate the abortive 
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ly aid by Greek Authors , 4%, jade paraeragy ; 
ted by a divine power, orſpitit.” It iisir that ptace 
of. Philo but now ſpoken of : and it is in Plazo foo, 
x- © with. ſome others equivalent tothat; in _ _ 
n | drus, andelſewhere.. - - 
d- All this while wehaveinſiſted but upon one ef. 
n || fea of Philoſophicall Contemplation ,intelleQuall 
}; © pleaſures and contentments, proceeding fromthe 
o | elevation of the mind aboye ordinary worldlyob- 
's © jets, and fixed upon the contemplation ofthings 
it £ 1aturall, and-ſupernaturall : which -Operation'of 
hl the mind, as'we ſaid but now, is by ſome called 
n || Enrthuſraſme. ? 

| Woeproceednow to the oanfideration ofother 
e ff cffe&s of Contemplation , which by degrees , will 
a || bringus tothe main Controvetſie, beyond which 
n {| nothing /asto- this world) can go, concerningthe 
d I reall and actuall ſeparation of the ſoul from the 
1- body by it: and to ſomewhatabove that too, the 
-} © abſolute transformation of man into God. To 
- | make our way more plain to all readers, we ſhall 
ce I firſt open ſome points, which may be perchance 
- KY out ofthe knowledge and confideration of not a 
c 8 few. 

5 lt is a common ſpeech , That owr eyes FR. our 
e © ears hear; andthe like. There is no needtoexcept 
- | againſt it in common uſe: yet Philoſophers and 
|Phyſicians thathavelooked more nearly into the ; 
nature of things, except againſt the propriety ofthe _ 2 
ſpeech, teaching that, not the eye , but the ſoul A 
Y chrough the eye; nor the ear, but the ſoul through 
F4 ; che 
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ſomewhat to this. purpoſe, and alledgeth thoſe 
words , ris, x54 vis dunater, ( the mind feet h, the mind 
heareth;) as a common ſpeech, Of the Author of 
thoſe words, and of his meaning, , Ihave had occa- 
ſionto treatelſewhere, which is not needfull here. 
T' ſhallcontent my ſelf with. two ancient Latine 
Authors. The firlt here, though later in time, ſhall 
be Plany: Animo autem videnus , animo cernimmns: 
oculi ceu vaſa quedam., viſibilem ejus partem;acci- 
pinnt, atque tranſmittunt. Sic magna cogitatioobce- 
cat, abdi(to intus viſn. Sic in morbo comuigl, aperti 
wihil cernunt, animo caligante. The (e- 


Cic. x Tuſcul. | 
ICT wſcu cond ,Czcero: whom becauſe ſomewhat 


more large, though to the ſame effec, I will ſet] 


downin Engliſh. Neque enim eſt. ullus ſenſus in cor- 
pore; &c.that is; Netther is any ſenſe, truly and real- 
ty, reſident in the body it ſelf: but 45 nat anely Naty- 
rallifts, but Phyſecians alſo, Who. have loaked inte 
thoſe places by {anatomical} diſſection, teach; from 
{the brain} 74e ſeat of the Soul, there be certain paſ. 
ages and conveyances, contrived into ſeverall pipes 
and chanels , unto the eyes , ears and noſtrils; ſo that 
fometimes, either through intention of the mind ipAa 
deep fiudy, or through ſome diſtemper of the body, the 
znfiuerce being ſtopped, though our ears and eyes be 
both ſound and open, we neither ſee nor hear. When 

i cafie to be gathered, that it is the mind, or ſoul, that 
feeth and heareth : not thoſe parts of the body, Whis h 


are 


reatiſe — — _ Chap: 33" 
fother ſenſes. Ari/fotle in his Pro» 
blems;where heinquireth why the ſenſe ofhearing 
is-quicker-in the night, among other things , hath' 
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0: are but the windo'wes, as it were , of the ſoul. Lucrece 
is | the Poet, oppoſeth this very much, ( Dicere porro. © 
th'll ocnlos nullam rem cernere poſſe; Sed per eos animum , © 
ut foribus ſpeetare recluſis , &c.lib;3 .) but like him- 3 
»d (lf; rhat is, a brutiſh Epicure, who would nothaye 
of us to believe cither Sun or Moon to be bigger 
a- thenthey appcar to oureyes, leſt we ſhould inany 
e. | thing adſcribe more to reaſon, then to ſenſe: and 
ne | yet elſewhere denieth that the eye was made to 
all WU ſee, or the carto hear, &c. (1/lud iz: his rebus vi- 
s: i 714m Vehementer; & illum Effugere errorem, &C. 
#- © li. 4:) leſt he might ſeem to adſcribe ſomewhatun- 
e- | toprovidence. Now whether the faculty only, or 
i} ſome ſpirits withit, be conveyed into the organs; 
e-M and why , if the faculty be reſident in the brain, 
at ſome parts of the body that are furtheſt off, are 
ct Y more quick of ſenſe then thoſe neareſt unto: the 
s- fountain; and other like queſtions , or objzeQions, 
{{-M thatmay be made: 1 muſt referre to Philoſophers , 
#- and Anatomiſts, | 
#c One queſtion we muſt not omit, becauſe it will 
»- concern us. Ifit be ſo as we have ſaid, that not the 
af MF eye properly , but the ſoul through the eyeſeeth, 
25 hearcth, &c. why may notthe ſoul, atany.time, 
4: though the eye be open, forbearto ſee; andtheear 
»4} open, by inhibiting her influence, hinder herhea- 
he ring? Such an objeQion is made by Philo Iudar : 
be 'Eay your Buns?) 6 vic avgyordter TH cegon wider» BUC. Thourh the 
mind(or ſoul)ſaith he,lay its command upon - T1412 
(or ſenſe of ſeeing ) that it ſhould a ,it will ; 1 
{ts operation neverthleſſe upon its objett: and fo the 
hearing, 
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ly,it will hear, if any voice be within the compaſſe 
of it: ſo the ſmelling, &c, Burt the matter will cafily 
be anſwered. For though it be the ſame ſoul in 


man; that willerh, and ſeeth; yet the one being a 


faculty of the ſoul as it is rationall, the other, an 
operation of it as it is ſenſitive; that there ſhould 
be-ſuch a ſi/bordination , or neceſſary-dependance 
ofthe ſenſitive faculties, asthere 1s of the /oco-ao- 
trva(as commonly called,) upon the will, it doth 
- nNotfollow. Itis enough, thatthe openingor ſhur- 
ting of the cye dependeth on the immediatecom- 
mand of the will: but for the influence of ſenſe, 
the ame Providencethat took order for the-one, 
thatit ſhould be arbitrary, ſawnot the like reaſon 
for the other, and therefore took no'order for it; 
whichſhould be reaſon enough to us, why itis not 
ſo. Bur if the foul -intendit purpoſely, and ſhall 
uſe Artro withdrawits influence, which it cannot 
by command; as by intent meditation, or thelike; 
if then irmay/be done, (as we ſhallſhew it may:) 
that is enoughto prove, that thepower ofſenſeis 
reſtdent inthe ſoul. 

Bur yet let ns conf{ider a while; ifit will be worth 
thewhile, as | think it will. I finditin Czcerotoo : 
Vi facile intel}gi-poſfit, animum & videre & aundire, 
noneas partes.que quaſi ſunt feneftre animi: quibus 
rambn femtire nthil queat mens (which is quiteTon- 
i'rary to Philo'saffertion: ) niſi id agar & adjit. He 
teemeth ro ſay, that except the mind intend It, 


though the organs themſelves do their parts, ' the 
ſenſe | 
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we know : but whether by long uſe and cuftome, 
ſome ſuch thing in ſome ſenſes may not be brought 
to paſſe, Icannot tell. For what'ſhall wethink of 
thoſe Lacedemonian boys and girls, (a thing fo'ge- 
nerally atteſted by ſo many Chriſtians , as well as 
Heathens:) that would not onely play, prattle,and: 
quarre!l with one another in their play , bur alſo 
keep their countenances withour any the leaſt ap- 
pearance of change; whilſt their backs were torn 
with unmercifull whips and ſcourges? Which 
were uſed ſolong ſometimes, and fo cruelly; thar 
ſome were known to die in the exerciſe (for it was 
accounted no other : ) very really, before it could 
be diſcerned that they ſmarted. Which made the 
Stoick Philoſophers to maintain, (which alſo fome 
of them confirmed by experience made upon 
their own bodies,) that pain was but opinion :*and 
Gzlen alſo to maintain againſt CAriforle, (1 ſhall 
name my Authorby and by:) that /enſi n0n.eff 7u- 
tatib que fit in inflrumento , ſed a mutationis cogzitto> 
ne proventre. 

Iam very wellpleaſed with the occaſion thatof- 
fers it ſelf, thatthe Reader may the better be fatis- 
fied, how neceſſary the knowledge of theſe things 


is, not for thefatisfaftion of curioſity only, but e- . 


ven for the maintenance of publick peace. Inthe 
year of the Lord 1599. was brought to Paris in 


France a certain maid named Marrha, (wehad one 


before of that very name, andnotunlike profeſſion, 
out of Plutarch:) which was ſuppoſed to be poſlel- 


ſed.” 


Fw _ow@awstwfw 
- ſenſe is not accompliſhed. Itis not ſo ordinarily, | 


ſed. She did many things to make the world think 
ſo. Strange geſtures and convulſions, or convullive 
motions rather, ſhe had at command , and ſome- 
times ſhe was heard to ſpeak ſtrange Languages: 
 butthat was but ſometimes and ſparingly ; which 
gaveoccaſion of ſuſpicion that ſhe was a counter- 
feit. One thing ſhe was very perfeQat: She would 
endure pins and needles to bethruſt inat the fleſhy 
parts of herneck, or arms , and never ſeem to feel 
it. All the Phyſicians in Town , that were ac- 
counted of any ability, were imployed aboutit, to 
find outthe truth. but being much divided in their: 
judgements themſelves, how ſhould others be cer- 
tainly reſolved ? The Monks and Friers were very 
zealous that ſhe might be accounted poſſeſt, as 
thinking thereby to. get great honour to their Ex- 
orciſms, and to givea great blow { their own pro- 
ſeſſion : Ihave a good Author for it : ) to the Here- 
ticks, who deſpiſed them: by which Exorciſms 
though they could not, ( having often tried, ) di- 
poſſeſſe her; yetbecauſe the ſuppoſed Devil ſhew- 
ed himſelf very impatient at the hearing ofthem, 
they thought that convition enough , untill more 
could be done ; which certainly would have been 
the end , ifthings had been carried with more mo- 
deration. Bur the whole City being ſo divided a- 
boutit, that a dangerous uprore was daily expetted, 
and a worſe conſequent upon that feared; ſathat 
che King and his Councell were glad to interpole 
with all their power,andall little enough to preyent 
it: the concluſion was , that Martha was found 4 


raft br in 
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bea mere counterfeit. Yet herein the Pope muſt 
have his due commendation. Forto Rome ſhe was 
had by no mean perſons, that intended notable feats 
with her, and perchance no lefſe (fomuch was fea- 
redat leaſt; andalefle thing hath doneit, weknow, 
in ſome Kingdomes: ) then the ſubverſion of a 
wholeKingdome. Butthe Popes impartiall catri- 
age in the buſineſſe brake the neck of the plot, for 
which ſome of the chief contrivers, though they 
eſcapedthe juſtice ofmen, yet ſoon incurred the - 
juſt vengeance of God, and through ſhame and 
vexation of ſpirit cameto a ſpeedy death. Butbe- 
forethings came to this light, whileſt the Phylici- 
ans at Paris were dividedabout itinto Parties; one 
uMoreſcot did ſet out abook aboutit , by which he 
did endeayour to prove that ſhe wasa counterfeit, 
and among other things did very particularly inſiſt 
upon that point of the Needles, ſhewing that it 
was not without cithee preſidentin Hiſtory,(by the 
example of the Lacedemonian boys; ) orwithout 
grounds ofpoſlibiliry in nature ; by unfolding the 
nature of ſenſe, with many curious obſervations 
upon it. I never ſawthe book. what Thyanus, rift. 
I have of it, Ihaveit out of Thuanns, ſuitemp. tom.s. 
that faithfull and noble Hiſtorian , 9-123: 
wherealio the wholeſtory is more particularly to 
be found. Burt for that particular of the Zacedemo- 
ztans, I have had occaſion to treat ofit, and of di- 
vers other examples of the ſame: kind, in another 
place; from which I think ſomuch may very. pro- 
bably be inferred, that wherethe will is obſtinately 
bent, 
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*' See more be- bent, (to which kind of * ob/tinacy,be- 
low,in ihe Firſt fjdesthe advantage of a naturall tem- 

queſtion : ' in ; 

Se. Auguſtin's PET in ſome, long uſcis much availa- 

words, concers- ble;)theſenſe, if notaltogether taken 
ingReſticurus. way, yet isnothing near ſo great, or 

ſo ſharp asit is in others, whereno ſuch prepara- 
tion is made. 

However, in the order that I propoſe unto my 
ſelf, wearenot yet come to that : we ſhall have a- 
nother place for it afterwards. Inthe mcan timeT 
require no more here , but that intent Contempla- 
tion may ſtop the influence, and ſohinderthe ope- 
rationof ſome one ſenſe. who is it almoſt,eſpecially 
_ if, naturally,in proſecutions ſad & ſerious, that hath 
not made triall of it in himſelf? Asforthe ſenſe of 
Feeling, Eraſmus (whoſe credit, I believe, will hold 
with moſt for a greater matter , ) ſpeakerh ofhim- 
(clf: Et 1pſe ſum experts in cruciatu den- 
tiem aut calcult , multo leviorem redal 
dolorts ſenſum, [i poſiis animum in alj- 
quam coottationem alicnam intendere. Might we 
belieye Epicurus of himſelf, he tells us very ſtrange 
things of his Patience , ſhall 1 ſay ? or unſenſible- 
nefle in greateſt extremity of bodily pains. He 
would make us believe,that hewas at the heightof 
his Contemplation , when his diſeaſe was come to 
itshcight. Were itanother, that had more credit 
withmethen Zpicarss, Iſhould believethatthein- 
tention ofhis Contemplation , (as in Eraſmus his 
caſe) mighttake off the edge of his pains : Bur Cr- 


cerolong ago hath well argucd it with him, or 
gang 


Eraſ. Ad Chil. 
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againft hin rather {' whether jt were Ce rr. 
poſſible that a man of ſuch principles, Queſt ; 
could afford an example of fuch pati- 
ence: to whoſe judgement & determination in this 
particular, (though I make a-great difference be- 
tween patience, asa virtue, andfuch refolutionand 
obſtinacy , which the moſt wicked; yea moſt bru- 
tiſh are capable of : }I do adſcribe much more,then 
to Epicurus his teſtimony concerning himlſelt. 
This concerning a partiall deprivation of ſenſe 
through naturall cauſes, as ſubjze&to leſle difficul- 
ty, — : butatotall, commonly called Zo#a- 
rance, as hable ro more both oppofition 
and difficulty ; ſo ſhall we more largely and punCtu- 
ally inſiſt upon it, both by reafons, and by exam- 
ples. But before weenter uponit,, I muſtpremitr 
ſome cautions, to prevent offence upon miſtake. 
Firſt, whereas by our inſcription or indication at 
the beginning, we profeſſe to treatin this Chapter 
of Contemplative philoſophicall Enthuſiaſme; by Phi- 
loſophicall we do not intend ſuch as is proper to 
contemplative Philoſophers only; of which kind 


ſomewhat hath already, and much more remai- 


neth in the concluſion of all to be ſpoken: butall 
kind of Exthuſraſme having any dependancefrom 
the tention, or contemplation of the mind : which 
becauſe moſt proper unto Philoſophers , is there- 
fore deſigned by that name; though incidentallun- 
toſome, who never had todo with any ; (more 
then naturall unto all, that are naturally rationall;') 
Philoſophy. Ifthis do not ſatisfic'I defire thatmy 
generall 
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generalltitle, of Eurhuſiaſme proceeding from natu 


not to excurre, but where I give an accountin 
ſomepetty digreſſion, is my chiefeſt care. 


vers ecſtaſies to naturall cauſes, the ignorance of 
which cauſes we ſhall ſhew to have been the cauſe 
of many evils; we would notbe ſuſpected by any, 
to queſtion the truth and reallity of ſupernaturall : 
not only of ſuch, for which having theauthority 
ofthe Holy Scriprures, no man can denie or que- 
ſtion them,cexcept he firſt deny or queſtion the truth 
and reallity of theſe as divine; but alſo ofmany o- 
thers, which cither good, though not infallible au- 
thority, or ſound reaſon, upon due examination of 
circumſtances, hath commended ty wa ſuch. 
Excepta man will argue,becauſe we donot helicye 
all dreams that arc dreamed by all manner of peo- 
ple in any part of the world, (which ſome have 
maintained, ) to be propheticall, that therefore 
none are from God - or, becauſe precious ſtones 
may be counterfeited , ſo thatthe 


* See Abrah.Ecchel. moſt sKilfull ( * as is noted by 


in Habdacrhamaum, (oe,) may ſometimes be decei- 
De proprietat. &c. . 
Ne.p. 135. 160, Ved, thereforc there is no ſuch 


phires, or Diamonds. | 
[Thirdly and laſtly , when in matter of Diſcaſes, 

we oppoſe naturall cauſes to ſupernaturall, whe- 

ther divineor diabolicall; as we do notexclude the 


general will of God, without which nothing can be; 
{0 
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rall cauſes, &c. may be remembred: beyond which 


Secondly , whilft we endeavour to reduce di- 


thing in the world as truc $ap- - 
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ſo neither the generall miniſterie & intervenitionof 
the Devil, who, for ought I know, may have ahand 
in all, or moſt diſeaſes, to which mortalt man 


(through in) is naturally liable. But whetherit be 


ſo orno, and by what kind of operation, is a fpecu- 
lation not propertous here. No man doth fin, but 
he ispoſſeſt in ſome degree; itis good Divinity:and 
beſt Philoſophers have maintained , that there was 
no vice, but was the fruit of madneſle; and I believe 
thattooto be good Philoſophy; eſpecillly ſince I 
have Hzppocrates too his authority forit. However, 
we make a difference between perſonall immedi- 
ate poſſeſſion, or operation , which we oppoſe to_ 
natura!l cauſes; and that generall concurrence ; or 
intervention ofthe Devil ; which may be ſuppoſed 
in all that is evil, whether in amorall ornaturall 
ſenſe. So much to preyentmiſtakes. Now we pro- 
ceed, FEE) | 

Not to inſiſt upon the ſeyerall acceptionsofthe 
word ec/tafis, which are not to our purpoſe; ITſhall 
only. obſerve, that itis uſed by ancient Greek Phyſi- 
ciansand others, in a much different from the now 
common uſe and notion. As uſed by ancient Au- 
thors; it doth import a diſtra&ion of the ſenſes, a 


J violent alienation of the mind, nay, violent, but 


not fixed or ſettled , madneſle; by which onely it 
doth differ from it. Such diſtraction of the ſenſes, 
and ſuch alienation of mind , as may be ſeen in 
ſome paſſionate menin a fir of Anger. As weread 
*of one of the Kings of Er land, A * Baron. tom. 12, 
Prince otherwiſe ofexcellent parts, 441163: $-21. 

| G and 
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| andin his ordinary converſation very meek; butin 
his anger ſo furious, that he would not onely fling 
and tear whatſoever was in his way, as many 0- 
thers; but ſit upon the ground, pick ſtraws, and do 
other ſuch as ofa perfeQ Bedlam. As therefore of 
Anger it hath been faid anciently, that [ra fwror 
brevis eſt: fo do T find #5 in the Author of the 
*Oe, or Phyſicall Definitions , (ſuppoſed by many to 
be Galez's, ) defined , ayxerer wirier. However, that 
the word is alwaies ſo taken by ancient Heathens 
for a violent Diſtration, is more then I can ſay. For 
where Ariftorle, in De Divin. per inſomnia, upon 
his former poſition ofunſenſible emanations from 
naturall objeRs, (of which in the former Chapter,) 
+ 1638) hue BUVES 2 reaſon why + ſome that fall into 
Toy eytioue . 
# wer Ecſtaſlies dopropheſic; to wit, becauſe 
=&##5:*© their ſenſes being diſcharged from their 
own proper operations, they are the more expoſed 
to cxternall impreſſions: I donot ſee how he could 
mean it ofany tuch extaſte, where there isa violent 
diſtraction , ſuch as was in the Pyzh2e, and orher, 
whether menor women, by whom Oracles an- 
ciently werc iſſued; as he is interpreted by ſome Za 
ziz Commentators :neither was it ſo agreeable to 
his ſubje&, of d:v:ination by dreams, to treat of alic- 
nation ofmind incidentall unto men perfealy wa- 
king : but very proper and pertinent, to ſay ſome- 
what of E:afzes, as the wordis now taken com- 
monly ; which have great affinity with -Sleep, 
though from caules very different. 
Iam the more confirmed inthis opinion bythe . 
words 
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words ofan ancient, that had written Pythagoras & 
his life, of whom nothing is now left but ſome frag- 
ments in Photize, his Bibliotheca, and Suidas; his 
Alphabeticall Colle&ions. The words I aime ar, 
of BE arcexhibitcd in Suidas, in'arttorc dvnicinuls , &C, but 
ror  - muſt be correted out of Phorizys, (ſich was the 
the negligence, thar I ſay not ignorance, ofthem that 
to | laſt ſethim out: ) in two or three places. There, 
hat B that Author tells us, upon occaſion, that 54z3, ze 
ens T200) M1 TE TWULTY HWErZotarny--—= is T6 TUE Urrve; x7) _ Ielegut» naj Ex vals 
For ehctoror Ty viowy » pgrrich fiery, OTC. that is, that the foul 
on  #ing for a ſeafor (or, after a ſort) ſeparated Cor, 
om /tque/tered) from the body, both by dreams in ſleep;and 
er,\ i #7 ec#afees that come by diſeaſes; doth become prophe- 
nto 7:ca!!: where dreams, and ecftafzes, (as in Ari/forle J 
uſe being joyned together; it cannot be that by ecaſpes, 
heir fl he ſhould intend madneſs, and violent diſtraftion : + 
ſed (which indeedis incidentall to divers diſcaſes, as 
ul} fevers, and the like, mentioned by Hippocrares:) 
emf} in which caſe the foul cannot be faid to be ſepara- ' 
her, | 72d from the body, as itis inſleep, through thereſt 
an-f| of the ſenſes: but ſuch ecfa/zes, incidenrallto epi- 
Lil lepiics, and other like diſeaſes. 
eto I take notice ofit the rathcr, to vindicatea place 
lie. 4 ofScripture from a wrong interpretation,at which 
wa-4 many godly men being ſcandalized, ſome have ſtu- 
mne-| died cyaſions, for which their good will hath been 
>m-| commended by others, more then their goodluck, 
ep, judgement. Itis Mark 3. 21. where the Greek, 
#4391 54pm Hign, IS tranſlated in our Engliſh, For they 
the} /aid; hers beſides himſelf. Neither is it inthe yul- 
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gar Latin better: rather worſe. The Syriack,doubt-- 
full. What interpretations, or evafions rather 
haye been devifed, may be found in-HMaldonat and 
others. The Arabick tranſlation ofall others, hath 
been thought by many learned men to have ligh-. 
ted upon the right ſenſe. For which allo it hath; 
found great commendations among Tranſlations. 
It interprets the wordiiz2y, or urarather, not of 
madneſs, but of fainting: which as it is moſt proper 
tothe Story, ſo not improper tothe word. For firſt, 
itappears by the ninth verſe , that Chriſt himſelf, as 
man , feared that he ſhould ſuffer by exceſſive 
throng: and by verſe 20. that they had not time zo 
eat. And what more likely in a hot Country to 
cauſefainting , thenagreat crowd, and an empty 
ſtomach? And beſides, thatit was ordinary enough 
inthoſe Countreys for people when they travailed 
faſting, to faint (way , uſed of trances and ecſta- 
ſies ſometimes, by the way, may probably be 
gathered by Az7th.1 5.3 2.cxcept welhall conceit 
with ſome, that the people there ſpoken of, had 
been three dayes without cating: (enough to cauſe 
faintneſle in any place: ) which as of ir ſelf it is im- 
probable; ſo neither can it be collected by any ne- 
ceſlary conſequence (ſuch as we muſt have, before 
we come to miracles,) from the words ofthe Text: 
butthis rather,(as by learned <Ialdonat is well ob- 
| ſerved, ) that having been three dayes already with 
Chriſt, and ſpent what ſmall proviſion they had 
brought with them,or could procurein that place, 
they muſt haye gone away faſting; which, unto 
| them 


Chap.3. - 
them eſpecially that had far to go,(whichtherefore 
asa conſiderable circumſtance is well ſupplied by 
St. Mark, ch.8.v. 3. for divers of them came from 
far:)would have been ofdangerous conſequence. 
a- And as for the worditime. from whence theword 


Nh; ecſtaſts istaken; if ecſfaſgs be commonly taken (as 
S. © at thisday,) fora Trance, and was ſoanciently too; 
of 1 pray whatis the difference betweena Trarxce, & a 
& fainting or ſs yooming,otherwilſe called 4rotuyin,or de- 
r, liquium, or ſyncope? I do not ſay thatthere isno 
as IF difference: but that there is ſo much affinity , that 
'C | the words may probably be confounded ſome- 
- times, as diversarc upon lefſe. I omit what is ad- 


ded by Grotins, and fome others. Iſhould haye 
I I thought that leſſe would haye ſerved, to have per- 


Sh (aded them thatare not very contentious. But I 
ed N will judge no man. I with heartily that that Tranſ- 
a- Y lation were corrected in all Bibles. I would:not 
be have it believed, ſince there is no need, that Chriſt | 
cl F kindred did believe, or ſuſpect at any time,thathe 
ad B was ec/taticall. They might, I know, believe it, or 
UC makeas though they believedit, and yet upon no 
M- | reallground. But why ſhould we givegroundto 
| any man(in theſe CAnabapriicall times eſpecial- 
IC FI 1y,) to diſpute it , where the Scripture doth not? If 
XC JF itbe objected that the word agrais not found in 
b- this ſenſe elſewhere,in the Old or New Teſtament: 
ws the weakneſle ofthis objzetion may appear , if it be 


remembred, as by divers upon ſcyecrall occaſions js 
obſerved, that even in the New Teſtament. (not 
to ſpeak of other ancient Authors and writers of 
"WI all 


") eek, 
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all kind: ) there be divers words found, which in 
ſome oneplace, and but one;, are taken, & ſo com- 
monly expounded, ina very different ſenſe from 
the more known and uſuall. We could ſhew di- 
vers examples, ifneed were. 

As for thoſe words 5.» zezlioz «vir ] wonder any 
man ſhould find ground of an argument upon an 
Accuſative , and not a Genitive,here uſed: where- 
as it is well known, that the conſtruction is pro- 
miſcuous enough: whereof we havean example, 
Hark 7. 3. and Hebr. 4. I 4. *exTi7a mw meg domy , in.the 
OC; zezrioa ri; cuonyiz; , 11 the other : as by learned 
men hath becn obſerved. The words therefore 
will afford cither : but I make no great matter ofit, 
whether we tranſlate, /hey wer? out to hold him up; 
or, they went outto lay holaon him. They that are 
in a ſwoon, orreadyto drop down through faint- 
nefſe, had need both ofoutward and inward ſup- 
port: tocither of which the word «er is very pro- 
per. Butagain 2. Kgs, chap. 4.y.8. we have this 
very phraſe & conſtruction: uj ixezrmn auriy gays pre: 
and ſhe laid hold on him toeat bread. There, Eliſha 
reliſted, till the woman uſed ſome kind of force to 
make him eat: here, the preſſing multitude ( verſe 
20.) hindred; ſome force muſt be uſed, to get him 
out of it, that he might be at liberty to ear. It is 


not improbable: bur neither is it neceſſary that we 


ſhould fly tothis. Thave been the longerupon it, 
becauſe of the conſequence, asI apprehended it; 
andthatIrhought this a very properplace. 
Scaliger's definition of an'Frffafte, as we take it 
| Com- 


Chap.z 
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in | commonly, allowed by Sennertus , is; Privatioof- 
A fictorum anwme ſentientis , moventis 7 ntelligentis. 


very different from the truce ſupernaturall and di- 
vine, properly called «293i, which they define; A- 
nime ab#trattionem a potentits ſenſitruis, & aliquan- 
; do etiam intellettualibus, &c. Such ecftaſies( defined 
} by Scalrger) to be incidentall to naturall diſeaſes.of 


In as "P 
L the body , as Epileplics and the like, is generally 
3 I granted by all Phyſicians. As this alſo : That they 
> |} ar<commonly accompanied(inthe fit withſtrange 
? Ef fights andvitions : ſometimes, without any further 
1c 4 | : 
q | ict which, for diſtintions ſake, we may call or- 
4 dinary : but ſometimes leaving impreſſions in the 


brain, which have their operation out of the fit; ſo 
2? I chat the party, after he is come to himſcltfagain, as 


: to his ſenſes and other naturall funions, yet is 
- | fully perfwaded that his viſions which he hadin 


” | caſe, buttruc andreall. By which impreſſions, if 


4 ſtrong and fixed , as in ſome, the party becomes of- 
" || ten ſubje@ unto relapſes into ecſiafies, or ecſtati- 
_ call fits; though the originall cauſe , the epilepſie, 
o | whatever it was, be either cured, or for the pre- 
h ſent, at leaſt, removed: So that what before was the 
© | ſymptomeof a more generall diftemper, becomes 
N ' | | Ons 
.. | now the proper diſtemper ofthe brain: which kind 
wefhall call, as well wc may , ex:zraordinary ecfta- 


* | may become ecſtaticali; and without any dire& 
ecſtaſie, yet liable to the effects of it, ecſtaticall im- 
preſſions, and illuſions in the brain. And Phyſi- 
G 4 C1ans 
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the fit, were notthe naturall effeas of a bodily dif- ' 
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fres. Belides, a man through mere melancholy . 


eat 1 Treaiſt Chap: I 
' cians and Philoſophers obſerye, that there is a 
double Melancholy : the one that proceeds origi- 
nally from general}diſcaſes; (vitio corporis; ) the 
other, vitio ſolius animi, ut fit in iis qui ex nimia de: 
wotione, ſtudio, aut amore melancholici evadunt , to 
uſed learned Fyezzs his words. Now whether 
with ec/fa/ies, or without them; as many as are ſub- 
* See below z JEATO viſions, whether internal or + ex- 
queſtion, a ternall, procceding from naturall cau- 
the beginning. (@, , With a reall apprehenſion of cer- 
tainty and reality, where there is no recall ground 
for cither, but merc imagination; ſo many we take 
into the number ofecſtaticall men. 
Bur I will come now to particular examples, 
by which all that have faid will better be under- 
ſtood. I will begin with an example out 
Tertul.d*.4- of Textullian.Thereis a [iter W* us, faith 
p23 he /thatis, in that particular Church 
( that 1s, 11 that particu 
and Congregation which he uſed, whether at Car- 
thaze, his own Countrey; or rather at Rowe, where 
he was m ade pricſt, lived and wrote a long time, 
till his errors drove him out of it: az this day , 
Which hath obteined the gift, ( or grace) of revela- 
rions : Which in ecfaſzes of the ſpirit hapgen unto 
her is the Charch, at the ordinary time of divine 
Service, She doth (in her fits) converſe with CAn- 
gels: ſometimes With the Lord. himſelf. She doth 
bot) hear and ſee things ſecret and myſticall: be-. 
holds the hearts of ſome: (or, diſcovers the ſecrets of 
ſome mens hearts: ) & doth ſome cures alſo upon ſome 
that come to her. Now according as either Scriptures 
are 
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are read, or Pſalms ſung , or Exhortations made, or 
Prayers uttered; ſo do different viſions offer them- 
ſelves unto her. It happened at 4 time, that Thad dif- 
- Ml conrſed of the ſoul when this our ſiſter was in the 
tofff ſpirit. After publick Service , the people being diſ- 
her miſſed, when ſhe is wont to relate unto us What ſhe 
ub. 27h ſeen; (for an account of it is diligently kept, and 
exif regiſtred, that proof may be made upon occaſion; ) Ar 
au-ſ mon other things , ſaid ſhe, the ſubitance of a Soul 
er-fſ was ſhewed unto me , and it ſeemed unto me like a ſpi- 
nd} 7/7, &c. 
ke Such an ecſtaticall woman, that would duly fall 
into her fits, as often as ſhe recerved the Sacra- 
es, fl ment, in Belarmi:/s time, was ſeen at Roxze , anda 
er-}{ great matter (for no great cauſe, that Ican ſee, if it 
DutÞ had been well looked into : ) was made ofit, You 
ith may reade ofher , in Perreshins his life , written by 
ch} Gaſſendus:who tells us,that Pezreshins was not ealie 
7r- | to beperſwaded, that ſuch a thing could happen na- 
re | turally. And yet Peireskins,(as he tells us elſewhere: 
ie, | but how faithfully,may be conſidered of at ſome 0- 
7 » | ther time:) did believe ſome things to be naturall, 
la-f for which there was much leſs reaſon. See what 
270 | is written here, inourfirſt queſtion, Of voluntary ec- 
ne || faſzes. But to Tertullian's example. 
7: Here we muſt obſerve, that when. Tertullian 
;þ | wrotethis, he lived yetin the communion of the 
= | Catholick Church: and that this particular Con- 
of | gregation he ſpeaks of, is meant of a reputed Ca- 
tholick and orthodox Congregation. It is true; he 


became a Hontarniſt afterwards; or wasaccqunt- 
ed 
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"A Treatiſe Chap:'37 
ed ſoatlicaſt: though in very deed, he never was of 
his Congregation or belief, generally; but in mat- 
ter of private revelations only; which he maintai- 
ned (though not thoſe which Montanus boaſted 
of,) very feryently : and for it being more roughly 
then diſcrectly ( as S. /eromz judged ) dealt with by 
ſome at Rome, he lcft them , and ſet up a Congre- 
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gation of his own, which were called 7er*wullia- 
rniſte: as S. Auguſtine | in his book of Hererticks doth 
declare. Neither was he queſtioned about private 
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Revelations, untill Aorranys an Arch-villain, with t 
his two Queans that he carried about with him as 


Propheteſles, had given ſo much offence. He was - 
not accounted an Herctick for his opinion here FI. 
maintained inthis book De Ar/zza , of the Corpo« JN, 
reity ofthe Soul, in that ſenſe he maintainedit: as | 


by S. Azguft. in more then one place is largely 
treated. fl 

W hat made ſolearned a man otherwiſe, to ad- 
ſcribe ſo much to private revelations, was certain- 
ly an exceſle of Zeal, which he ſhews in all his 
works, ignorance of naturall cauſes, andthe opi- F ., 
nion he had of the holineſſe and lincerity (true 
cnough in ſome perchance, as ſhall be ſhewed af- 
terwards:) of ſome ofthem, known unto him, that I - 
had ſach viſions, which were taken for divine re- 
velations. We mult alſo , if we will judge ofthis Þ , 
example rightly, diſtinguiſh between that which f | 
Tertulliau upon his own certain knowledge, which | , 
no man probably can doubt or queſtion, doth wit- 
nefle; to wit, that ſuch a ſiſter there was, which had 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange raptures or trances, a thing ſo publickly” 
done, and ſo often, yea allowed of ina Catholick 
Church : and that which he writeth upon the cre- 
dit ofothers ; as that ſhe diſcloſed ſome ſecrets, or 
did ſome ſirange cures; which no manis boundto 
belicve, though it might be granted that ſome- 
what, either caſually, or by the power ofthe phan- 
fie, (as afterwards will beſhewed,) mighthappen 
in that kind, without any miracle. It is ordinary: 
when any thing that is accounted ſtrange, doth 
happen, and is become the ſubject of publick diſ- 
courle & inquiſition, there will be ſome found that 
will adde unto it, to make it more wonderfull, 
though they have no orher cnd in it butto pleaſe 
their hnamour : moſt men naturally , and more wo- 
men, being pleaſed w ith nothing more (itisa com- 
mon obſervation in beſt Hiſtoriographers,) then 
with the report of ftrange things , whether falſe or 
true. Now for the ecſtaſies and viſions ofthis Soror 
in Tertzll:az;] am clearly of opinion, & perchance 
my reader will be, by that time he hath done with 
this Chapter, that it was nothing elſe butan cffet 
of deyout melancholy : but not without the con- 
currence perchance of a naturall diſpoſition ; as a 
ſtrong phanſie, tender brain; yea and ſome cafuall 
contracted diſpoſition /or indiſpoſition) ofthe bo- 
dy too, perchance : eſpecially if it were an ancient 
maid, as that maid is reported by ſome to. have 
been, (virgo vetula, in Thuanns,) by whom lear- 
ned Poſtellus was infatuated in his old age. How-. 
cver, , that it was ancfietof melancholy , was the 
OPI- 
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"92 =o 4 Treatiſe Chap. z, 
Opinion of Fraxc. Tunis, an orthodox Divine of 
high account among Proteſtants. Fuit autem hoc(in 
his A:notations upon Tertullian)phantaſma laboran. 
tis melancholia, non indita ecelis revelatio. I mult 
alſo warn the Reader before I proceed, that where. 
Baronius 4, 12 1] differ from Barontws inthoſe thing) 
173.31-70. + I have written of Ter:ul{iaz upon this 
201.7). gccaſion, as I do in ſome, I do it not 
altogether upon mine own judgement, ( though 
chiefly grounded upon S. 7erom,and S. Auguſtine;) 
but havealſo the ſame Frarc. 1#14u5 his authority 
to oppole againſt Barozzs , and ſome others. But 
this is not a place to diſpute it: let this warning 
ſerve. 
I am much deceived , ifthat fam''d Galinduchain 
Mauritius the Emperour his time, wasnot ſucha. 
nother as this of Ter:ull:an. Strange things have 
been written ofher. No part ofe £/ops Fables, had 
itbeen written for an Hiſtory , can ſcem ſofſtrange, 
But neither indeed do thoſe that write ofher agree 
among themſelves; nay , manifeſtly contradi& one 
another. X7cephorus doth excecdall,cycntheGreek 
Menologies, in his relation; Sim2ocara, more mo- 
deſt; Euagrirs , very ſhort: but all agree, (the laſt ex- 
cepted, who doth only mention her, ) in her ecſta- 
ſies: which Ibclieve might be true enough, and that 
in herfits ſhe might ſee ſuch ſtrange things ofhea- 
ven and hell, as is uſuall unto moſtin thoſe fits. The 
Reader, ifhe beſo curious, may find them that] 
have named put together by Rader the Jeſuite, in 
his Yiridarium Santtorum ex Menais Grac. &C. 
. Aug. 
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Aug. Vindelic. 1 60 7. firſt part, or tome, p. 264. 
&c. One obſervation only 1 ſhall make upon ſome 
words of Xzicephoras , which perchance were ta- 
ken, part ofthem atleaſt , out of ſome truer relati- 
on: Hac ſane cum graviter a martyrit ertumnis affi- 
ceretur, (I take the words as Ifind them in Rade- 
rus) urbes circuibat, angelo duce progrediente, ne= 
que quicquam medicine doloribus adbibwit , (theſe be 
thewords) natives rantumthermarum lavacris uſa. 
From which words we may very probably colle&; 
that ſhe was much troubled with melancholy; 
ſince that not only dulcis aque balnea tepida are 
commended by Phyſicians againſt »2aniam!, uteri- 
nammelancholiam, (properto women ; ) but the 
aidulz and therme,inall hypochondtiacalldiſtem- 
pers: though Sexnertus indeed doth nothold the 
externall uſc of the thermeſo proper, ifthe diſtern- 
pered be leanand exhauſted , (as commonly they 
are,) as the internall. 

Many ſuch we mightfind perchance inthe lives 
of reputed Saints: butTI will inſiſt in ſuch eſpecially, 
wherethere is more certainty , and will belefle ol 
fence. 

About the yearof the Lord 1 5 8 1. in Germany, 
at a place called CA/denburgh , ithappened that a 
Baker, the maſter ofa very untoward Boy , upon 
ſome great provocation, fell upon him with his 
fiſts, without mercy; upon hishead eſpecially; fo 
that the Boy fell ſick upon it ofan Epilepſie: where- 
of he had diyers terrible fits, and was twelve dayes 
ſpeechleſſe. Yetaftera while thoſe firs abated, -_ 

y 


by Ce a quite away. But then inſtead 
ofthem, hefell into ec/aſies, in which he would 
continue two, three, four hours , without cither 
ſenſe or motion. Afſoon as he was out of a fit, the 
firſt thing he would do,was to ſing divers ſongs and 
hymns, (though it was not known that he had ever 
learned any,) very melodiouſly, From this ſinging 
he would now and then'paſſe abruptly to ſome 
ſtraoge relations,but eſpecially of ſuch & ſuch, late- 
| lydead,whonm he had ſeen in Paradiſe: and then fall 
to ſinging again. But when he,was perfealy come 
. tohimſelf, and had left linging ,then would he fad- 
ly and with much confidence maintain, That he 
had been, not upon his bed, as they that were pre- 
ſent would make him believe; but in heaven with 
his HeayenlyFather, having been carried thither by 
Angels, and placed in a moſt pleaſant green, where 
he had enjoyedexceſſive happineſle , and had ſeen 
things that he could not expreſſe; &c. The fame 
Boy when he foreſaw his fit coming uponhim, he 
would ſay, thatnow the Angels were ready to car- 
ry him away. There were divers relations made 
ofhim at that time: but that which I have here , I 
have it from Joh. Coboldus , a DoQtor of Phyſick of 
the ſame Town : Divers Epiſtles of whom, both of 
his judgement , and ofthe particulars in point of re- 
lation, are to be ſeen ina book intituled #//foria ad- 
miranda & prodigioſa _Apollonie Schriere &C. con- 
taining ſeverall relations concerning certain pet- 
{ons , maids cſpecially, in ſcycrall ages and places, 
butoflate years and in Germany chiefly; which af 
ter” 
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ter dil gent obſervation made by learned Divines 
and Phyſicians, and long cuſtody in the hands, 
or by the appointment of Magiſtrates, have been” 
known, and approved tolivedivers years without 
either cating or drinking ; ſet out by one Paw. Len- 
zulus, a Doctor of Phylick, printed Berne Heltvetro- 
ram,anno Dom. 1 6 04. Than allo in his Hiſto- 
ry, hath moſt of them, with ſome notable particu- 
lars, not foundin this ColleQion; not to mention 
Phyſicians, as Sennertus,  Quercetanus,and others, 
who write of the ſame. Butto return to the Boy: 
Thatlearned Door his opinion there is , that they 
were /[ymptomata morbi melancholici, occaſioned by 
the Epilepſie. For that it is naturall to'thoſe that 
have been epilepticall, to fallinto melancholy, be- 
ſides his own experience, he proves out of Hippe- 
crates. But becauſe this Boy beſides his viſions, was 
alſo reported, and believed commonly, to prophe- 
ſiemany things : the Do@or doth acknowledge | 
himſelfpoſed in that, and profeſſeth to doubt, that 
beſides Nature, there mightbe ſome operation'of 
the Devil concurring. Whereinnevertheleſſe he 
ſcemeth afterwards to have altered his opinion,and 
to ad(cribeall partly to Nature, (Ecſtaſies and Viſi- 
ons, }and partly(Propheſics,)to Art and Impoſture: 
not only becauſe the Boy had alwaies been an. ar- 
rant Rogue, /for his age,) and very ſubtle and cun- 
ning; but alſo becauſe when he was removedto a- 
nother houſe, and more carefully watched, hispro- 
pheſies did yaniſh; yea and his ecſtaſics too (aftera 
while)as he ſeemeth to intimate, _ 
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o "A Treatiſ®- Chap 2.3.0 
In the ſame book there is nk relation ofan 
ecſtaticall Maidin Fr:burg (in 2/714; forthere isa- 
nother Friburg in Helveua, and a third too, elſe- | 
whete;)withthe judgement of Paulus Eberus, a Lu- + 
theran Diyine , a man of great fame in thole dayes. 
It doth not appear that this maid had any diſcove- - 
rable epileplic at all, but began arthe very firſt with 
ecſtaſics and viſions. After her fits , ſhe was full of 
religious diſcourſe, moſt in the nature of Sermons, 
and godly Exhortations : fo that ſhe was generally 
apprehended to be inſpired, and her ſpeeches were 
publiſhed in print, under the name ofdivine Pro- 
- pheſies and Warnings. Paulus Eberwus was much 
againſt it: and though he durſt not, againſt the pub- 
lick voice, affirm that there was nothing of Gods 
ſpiritinall that ſhe ſaid; yet in effe&, he doth plain- 
ly enough declare his judgement to be, thattho 
maid did /abomre epilepſia,&c.that her ecſtaſies were 
epilepticall fits, but ota more gentle & remiſs kind 
of Epilepſic then is ordinary : and as forher godly 
ſpeeches, that they were the eftefs of a godly edu- 
cation, frequent hearing ofthe W ord, intent and 
aſſliduous meditation , and he like. which i it ſcems; 
upon diligent enquiric,he had found to be her caſe. 
This happenedin the year of the Lord 1 560. 
Beforel procecd further, Iwill here inſert ſome- 
what, that happened amongus here very lately. In 
September laſt, onthe fifteenthday , there was a 
Court kept-at a place called Boſam, not above one 
mile or two fromChichefter in Suſſex: wherea wor- 


thy Gentleman, and my very good friend, is Stew- | 
ard . 


_ wp Cas ” f En z a Muſpaſ ag Re nts ag 
ard to the right Hanoaedis (ro whom I with all 
increaſe of Honour , that his »ob/e & vertuorus mind, 

whereof my {elf have had ſome experience, doth 
deſerve:) GEORGE BERKLEY. Ihappened 
to be there: and ſaw there, beforel went away,and 
ſpake with him, one /o/z2 Carpenter, ofthe ſamepa- 
riſh and tything , where I now dwelland write, be- 

f tween aYeoman and a Labourer.l obſerved no al- 

Wl tcration atallintheman , having had inthe Som- 
mer moncths ofien occaſion to ipeak with him, a- 
bout ſome commoditics which heſold, and Iwan- 
ted, for winter proviſion. The yery nextdayin the 

' morning a daughtcr of his was at my door; though 
not to ſpeak with me, but with ſome others inthe 

houſe. Ihappenedto open her the door, andob- 
ſerving by her eyes and ſpeech, that ſhe was trou- 
bled, I inquircd,and underſtood by her,that ſhe was 
ſcattoprocure ſome body to go to the Miniſter of 
the Pariſh; herfather ({heſaid) not being ſick bo- 
dily , but talking very ſtrangely of ſtrange things 
that he had ſeen, ſo that they could not tell what 
to make ofit. After that the maid had done herer- 
 1and,and was gonezalthough Ihave been very cater 
full ever linceI came hither, not to meddle witha- 
ny buſineſſes ofthe Pariſh; buteſpecially not with a- 
ny thing that belongeth to a ſpirituall charge, 
whereinT know how muchir concerned my peace 
and quietnefle not to intermeddle: yet partly charj- 
ty,(becauſe the Miniſter lived in another Pariſh ; ar 
ſome diſtance:) -and partly curiofiry , Iedineto- 
wards the houſe, When Twas come near, beforel 
H would 
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"Ep Teaſe - Chap, 48 
would go further , I ſent one of purpoſe to know |. 

who were there , and whether my coming would 

be welltaken. Whereupon ſome coming outto . 
me, and deſiring me, I went with them , and found 

the man in a low room walking. Iobſerved no- 
thing, noteven then,cither in his eyes, or voice; or 

motion ,. cither ſo quick , or ſo loud , that ſeemed 

extraordinary. Aſſoon asI'was come in, after ſome 

expreſſions of his gaod acceptation of my pre- 

ſence, he begana relation of viſions and raptures, 

to this effeR: That inthe nigat, God had taken him 

underthearm, (wherein he was very punQuallin 

all the particulars-) and firſt had lift him to heaven, 

where he had ſcen thejoys of Paradiſe, the glory 

of God, &c. then carried him tohell, where he had 

ſecn ſuch and ſuch things. He was very plentifull of 

diſcourſe to that purpoſe : but my mind wasſo in- 

tent upon the generall , that I did not much heed 

particulars : neither indeed did Ithenthink that] 

ſhould everhave this occaſion, toremember any 
thing that he had ſaid. And itis obſervable, thar c- 

venthe nightbefore, by hisrelation to his wifeand 

children in the morning,he hathadthe ſame phan- 

fies, or very like. He exprefled much ſenſe ofhis 
former exrours of his life , and as much joy that 

Godthad been ſo gracious unto him; not-forhim- 
ſelfonly, but for others alſo; not doubting but ma- 
ny thouſands (thoſe very words he nſed,) would be 
converted untoGod by his miniſtry & revelations; 
This he ſpake.ſo zealouſly , that he fellupon his 
knees in the middle.of the room, to give-God 
thanks, 
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thanks,but roſe again very ſoon ofhis 6wn accord: 
I commended his zeal and good intentions for o- 
thers , congratulated\ unto him the good uſe 
that he had made of what had happened unto him 
for the comfort of his own ſoul. But when I enz 
_ deavoured, as gently as I could, to make him un: 
derſtand that he was in ſome diſtemper of body ; 
which would require ſome help; he had not pati- 
encctohearme; wondred at my incredulity, if I 
| miſtruſted the truth ofhis reJations, or the power 
of God; and began by degrees to be ſohot and ear- 
neſt, thatI judgedit altogether impertinent to rea- 
» | fon with him anylonger. And becauſeI knew the 
? & man wasno contemplative man ,by his profeſſion, 


nor obſcrycd ſo zealous in point of religion,aboye = 
Xt Þ| others, in his life, thatthis could probably happert : 
- | untohim (in whichcaſe, thongh his melancholy 
7 would have becn more incurable, yet his life in 


lefle danger-) throngh pure-contemplative melan- 
!y If choly: I concluded with my ſelf, that it was anef 
fc& of ſomegreat bodily diſtemper , which would 


d Yin time ſhew it ſelf, To that purpoſe I ſpake witl 
- [ hiswife by her (elf; (out ofhis ſight, I mean, butin _ 
#3 the preſence of ſome others , ) and earneſtly adyi- 


F {cd her ſpeedily to repair to ſome Phyſician: for 
7% that her huſband, I thought , though little ſigh ofit 
yet, would be very ſick; andthatlI feared he would 
beforelong be very outragious, and wouldwant 
- F2ood keeping, both for his own , and their ſafety 
Ys thatſhould be about him. This isall the ſight Thad 
of the man ſince his diſtemper, whileſt he was yet 3 
KS, | FE Re | _ te : 2 
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tobe ſeen. Only the next day Imet his wifein the 
ſtreet caſually, very ſad: and was again very earneſt 
with her,thatſhe would do ſomewhat {peedily,and. 
loſe notime. W hat ſhe did, or any others thathad 
todo with him, I cannot give an account. It was 
reported, that they had given him ſomeſtrong wa- 
ter,, tocomfort his heart and ſtrengthen his brain : 
but have heardit denied. Onthe third day, being 
a Sunday, or Lords day, a woman was lent for, 
which was reportedto have good skill, & to have 
done ſome curesupon ſome, committed unto her 
in the like caſe. She would fpecdily have let him } 
bloud , as I have heard , (for by this he was grown 
Very outragious and violent,) and plyed him with 
otherthings which ſhe judged proper to his caſe, 
toallay his hcat,procure fleep, &c. But ſomeofthe 
good womenofthe Parith,that were there metto- 
gether, ofthe inferior ſort, )had,according to their 
learning and wiſdome, concluded among them- 
ſelves, that the poor man was poſlelſt, &confequent- 
ly ,thatifthe woman did take upon her to drive 
outDevils,ſhe muſt be a witch: that they muſt-not 
loſeaſoul (O wiſdomes !) to ſave a body. Certain 
it is, that the woman was driven out of the houſe, 
(though thelay in the Pariſh that night, ) by their 
infolent language and carriage: and as certain; that 
the poor man, being in a high fever,& hayingfpent 
himſclfin ſuch violencaQtions and ſpeeches, as arc 
uſuallto men in thatcaſe, having none about him | 
but thoſe that were imployed to hold him, and to 
'give him drink as oftcn as he called for it, diedrhat 
very night. But 
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But for ignorant peopleto be bold:&: 
& in their confidence todeceiverhemſelves and o- 
thers, is no wonder at all. a man necds butopen 
his eyes, to ſee ſuch ſights at every door. That 
which I(not without ſome iridignation ſometimes) 
have wondred at,is;that evenlearned men,yeamen 
of great fame and credit inthe world for their parts 
and performances in other kinds, have in this par- 
ticular of Ecſtaſies and Raptures , been ſo aptinall 
ages tobegulled. We had an example beforein 
Teriullian , in whom it mightſeem the more won- 
derfull , becauſe himſelf had obſerved ir of ſome 
others(lapſed into hereſie byit)before him,and con- 
demned them for it. We might find divers inftan- 
ces, with little ſeeking , ifneed were. but of all thar 
I havercad or knownin that kind, Iſhall pitch up- 
on one above the reſt, and make ſome obſeryati- 
ons upon it, which may be offome uſe. That con- 
templative men, wiſe and ſoberotherwiſe, ſhould 
become ccſtaticall themſelves, beingſubje&to all 
infirmities incidentalltofleſh and bloud, as wellas 
others; and by their authority (though inthat caſe, 
not to be accounted the ſame men as before, } 
ſhould deceive others of leſſe learning andjudge- 
ment, is noſtrange thing : but that any ſober, wiſe, 
and learned, whilſt ſober, wiſe, and learned,ſhould 
atany time be liable to the deluſions ofignorant 
and ſilly people, is rot ſo calie to be believedby 
them that do not know, thatall ſciences have their - 
bounds; & that it is very poſſible,thata man ſhould 
excell in tome one, or more faculties, who yet may 
I 9 be 
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leſſe neceſlary perchance, though leſſe regarded,or 
known. I ſhall be beholdingto a[cſuit for the re- 
lation , to whom weare beholding for many other 
relations, wherein he hath approved his fidelity un- 
tomany. But however, there is no ground of ſul- 
picionin this relation , why we ſhould like'itthe 
worſe becauſe it comes from a Ieſuite. /oſephins 
CAMcofta is the man; a Spaniard by birth : among 
whoml believe, if norfuch examples, yct raptures 
and ecſtaſies in generall, becauſe naturally deyout 
and contemplative, tobe frequent enough. 1ſhall 
ſet down his words at-large, partly becauſe ofthe 
obſervation I intend upon them , to.give the Rea- 


derthe better ſatisfaction; & partly becauſe I doubt | 


that the book is not ſo ordinarily known among us. 


There wa(ſaith Acoſta,) in this ve- 
Jol. Acoſta, de yoo : nerd ba tueet 
temporibus no= 7) Kingaomeof Fern ( WACLenmicit 
vl lib, 2 6-17. Was ONCC Prepoſitis Generalis,) a at 
KOm, ea.1590, 122 t[ o 
© ohe We, of great eſteem inthoſe dayes , alcarned 

Drvine and Profeſs2r (or DoCfor) of Di- 
wvinity. The ſame alſo accounted relizious and ortho- 
dox : yea, in a manner, the Oracle, for his time, of this 


- other world, [America.) This man being 2ro0Wn far 


miliar with a certain mulicrcula [or,plain woman, ] 
which as another Philumena , or Maximilla zhat 
Montanns carr-ed about , hoaſted of her ſelf, that ſhe 
Was taught by an Angell certaingreat myſterics ; and 
Would alſo fall, (or fergn it atleaſt) into trances and 
raptures , Which carried her quitc beſides her ſelf* he 
] - SI 2 Dt 
81g 


e very defeQive in ſome other knowledge, not 
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ws at laſt ſo bewitchedand captivated by her , thatrhe © 
A : _ : 2 7 

aid not ſtick to referre unto her concerning higheſt 4 


points of Divinity; entertain her anſwers, as Oracles; 


ct} Haze her abroad, as a woman fullof revelations , and © 
wy" very dear unto God; though invery deed a woman, as 

n " | of mean fortune , ſoof as meana capacitie otherwiſe, 
he 


except it were to forge lies. This woman then , Whe- 
#5 I rher reallypoſſeſft of the Devil, which is moſt likely, be- - 
"> cauſe of thoſe ecſtaſies; or whether ſhe acted it with W 
© Y art & cunning, as ſome learned men ſuſpetted;becauſe 1 
"TY [be rold himftrange things concerning himſelf , that 
ſhould cometo paſſe ,vhich his phanſie made yet grea- 
"I cer: he did certainly the more willingly apply himſelf 
4 © 2770 her, ro be her diſciple , whoſe ghoſtly Father he 
bt lf L:dbeen before. To be ſhort; he came at laſt to that, 
5. that he would take upon himſelf to do miracles, e&> did 
verily think that he did , when inwvery deed there was 
il 2o ground atall for any ſuch thought. For Which, and- 
for certain propoſitions contrary to the Faith, he had ; 
777 I received from his Propheteſſe, he was at laſt, by order I 
ea of the Tudges of the holy Inquiſition , tothe great aſto- 
= ÞÞ niſbment of this whole Kipgdome, apprehended, and 
oi putinpriſon : Where for the ſpace of five years he was 
heard, tolerated, examined: untill at laſt his incompa- 
4: rablepride & madneſſe was made known unto all men. 
Jl For whereas be pretended with all poſable confidence 
# 2nd pertinacy, that he hadaprivate ©Angel, of whom 
he learned whatſoever he deſired ; yea , that hehad 
24 beenintimate with God himſelf”, and conferred with 
him perſonally : he would utter ſuch fopperies as none 
Would believe could proceed from any that were not 
| H 4 fark 
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ark mad: yet in very truth, the man was inperfett 
[enſe,as to ſoundneſs of brain;as perfedt as I my ſelf can 
think my ſelf, at this time now writing of him. Fery 
ſadly and foberly therefore he. would affirm, that he 
fſhouldbe a King : yea, and Pope too; the © Apoſtolicall 
See being tranſlated to thoſe parts:as alſo that holineſs 
Was granted unto him above all Angels , and heavenl 
hoajts, and above all Apoitles : yeathat God had —_ 
profer unto himof hypoſtaticall union, but that he re- 
Fuſed to accept of it. Horeover , that he was appoin- 
zedio be Redeemer of the world, as to matter of efft- 
cacy:*which Chriſt , he ſaid , had been no further then 
ro ſuffi ciency only. That all Eccleſiaſtical eſtate was 
zo be abrogated; and that hewould make_> new laws, 
plain and eaſic, by which the Coflibatus (or refraint 
of HMarriaze_) of Clergie-men ſhould be taken away, 
multitude of wives allowed , and all neceſity of con- 
feſsion avoided. Theſe_ things , and other things of 
that nature he would afjirme with ſuch earneſt con- 
Fdence,as we were all amazed,that any man could be 
ir: his right Wits that held ſuch opinions. Infine, after 
rhe examination of his atFions,& hereticall propoſiti- 
0728, tothe nnmber of a hundred and ten and upwards, 
either hereticall all , or at leaff not agreeable to the 
: /o und doctrine of ineChurch; as the manner of that 
Hizh Court is , t:eTcre appointed to difpute With hizn, 
if pejsibly we might reduce him to ſobriety. Wewere 
zoree_ inall, beſides the Biſhop of Quinto, that met 
beforethe Iudges abort it. The man berg brought tn, 
ard plead his cauſe with that liberty and eloquence of 
ſpeech , that I and ama«Feato this day, that mere> 
C pride 
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manuntothis. He acknowledg 
that his Do&rine, becauſe above all humane reaſon,” 
could not be proved bat by Scripture,and Miracles.As 
for Scriprure; that he had proved the truth of it by te= 
all | #imonies taken from thence,more clear & more preg- 
eſs | nant, then ever Paul had proved lefis Chriſt zobe 
aly | therrue Meſlias by. As for Miracles ; that he had done 
4 ſo many and ſo great ,that the Reſurrection of Chritt iz 
re- ſelf was not a greater Miracle. For that he had been 
'27- || dead verily andiruly , and was riſen again; and that 
fe- | therruth of it had been made apparent untoall. All 
en || this while,though he had never abook in thePriſon,ſo 
as || thateven his Breviary was taken away from him, he 
ys, | did quoteplaces of Scripture out of the Prophets , the 
nt || 4pocalyps, the Pſalms, andother books, ſo many andſo 
long , that his very memory cauſedgreat admiration. 
»- | But theſeplaces he did ſo apply to his phanſies, and did 
of | ſoallegorize them,that any thatheard him muſt needs 
z- | cither weep or laugh. But laſtly, if we did yet require 


be | Itiracles,that he was ready tobetried by them. And 

er | this he ſpake as either certainly mad himſelf , or ac- I 

i- | counting us all mad. For that by revelation it was 

', || come to his knowledge, he ſaid, that the Sereniſlimus >a 
Llohn of Auſtria was vanquiſhed by the Turks wpon 0 


it | the Seas: that Philip the moſt puiſſant King of Spain, 'Y 
2, | 4d loſt moit part of his Kingdome:that a Council was | 
C held at Rome, about the depeſrtion of Pope Gregory, 
t | and another tobe choſen in his place. That he toldus 
* theſe things,whereof we had had certain intelligence, 
f | becauſe we mizhtbe fare that they could not be known 
> | wntohimfelf, burby immediate divine ne 
Which 
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which things , though they were ſo fzlſe that nothing 


couldbe more , yer ſtill were they affirmed by him, as 
certainly knownunto us. But at laſt, having diſputed 
with him two dayes to no effett at all , being ledout, 
with ſome others ( as the faſhion is in Spain) zo be. 
made a publick Spectacle; ' he ceaſed not tolook up to 
Heaven, expecting (as it ſeems the Devil had promi- 
ſed him,) that fire would come to conſumeboth Inqui- 


© ſators, and Spectators all. But inwvery deed, no ſuch 


fire came from above; but a flame came frombelow , 


| Which ſeized upon this pretended King, and Pope, and ' 


Redeemer, and new Law-gtver , and quickly did re- 


duce him into aſhes. 


 Tathisrclation , the firitthing I ſhall take notice 
of, which to me ſeemeth very ſtrange, is, that nei- 
ther Aco/tahimfſelf,nor any ofthoſe grave men and 
Indges by him mentioned, did ſeem to know, that 
there is a ſober kind of diſtration or melancholy : 
not ſuch only wherein the brain is generally afte- 
&edto all obzets cqually; never outragious, nor 
out of reaſon, as it were,to outward appearance;but 
allo where the diſtemper is confined toſome one 
object or other , the brain being otherwiſe. very 
ſound and ſober upon all other objects and occaſi- 
ans.Ineed notgoſo farre as Am/ozle for an inſtance, 
thoughto be found in him, or atleaſt, in that book 
that beareth his name , ne # awuzeisr 4x7. Which by 
Homce, 


Fuit haud ignobilis CArge, 
Qui ſe credebat, &C. 
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of” Emthuſraſme. © OF. 
is very elegantly rendred in Zatinverſes, Weneed 
notgo ſo far,cither for an inſtance, or for his autho- 
rity:there is not anyPhyſician,cither ancient or late, . 
thattreateth ofMelancholy,but doth both acknow- 
ledgeit, and hath ſeverall examples. Laurentizsin 
his treatiſe Of melancholick diſeaſes, hath one whole 
Chapter ofexamples,, whereof ſome were of his 
owne time & knowledge. Asthat ofa Noble-man, 
that otherwiſe had his ſenſes yery perfe, & would 
diſcourſe (as Lawrentizzs obſcryeth) ofany ſubje&' 
very rationally; but that he was perſwaded that he 
wasglaſle; would keep himſelf ſtill in a chair; and 
though heloved tobe viſited, yet was very much 
afraid ofhis friends, when they cametohim , leſt 
they ſhould come too near him. And of another, a 
Poet, yetthen alive when he wrote,and not yet cu- 
red, who was perſwaded that all men rhat came 
near him, ſmelt ofa certain ointment that had been 
uſed about him in a fever,to make him ſleep; which 
he did ever ſince extremely deteſt and abhorre : in- - 
ſomuch that no man might ſpeak to him, butatad:- 
ſtance: &ifany man had touched him, he would calt 
away his cloaths, & neyer wear them again. Yerin 
all other things, ſaith my Author, very rationall,and 
as good a Poet as ever. Fyerz allo out of divers au- 
thors, hath divers examples in his Treatiſe De v4r#- 
bus imaginationis. Sennertus treats of it,lib,1. part.2. 
c.8.de meiancholia in genere: wherein Arereus,an alt- 
cient Phyſician, his words are, 772 melancholia,in tt- 
are aliquaeſt lapſus;conſtante inveliquis judicio.He 
hatha merry example aut of Hxarzes his Examen 
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4 Ingen. of once, a Noble-mans afoce.boy! in po 
that thought himſelfa Monarch. But Zawrentins, in 
the forenamed Treatiſe and Chapter,profeſſeth to 
torbear ofpurpole ſuch inſtances, becauſe ſo com. 
mon and obvious. Indeed, I remember tohave 
read in _Lntory du Verdier his Divers Readings, two 
notable examples: the one of an ordinary ſerving- 
man, that thought himſelf Pope ; the other ofa 
Groom, that belonged to an 7/aliar Noble-man , 

who thought hinaſelf Emperour, and ata certain 
hour ofthe day would lock himſelf in a chamber 
privately,there place himſelfin a chair of State,ſuch 
as himſelf had ereaed to that purpoſe, give anfwers 
to Embaſladours of ſevcrall Nations, make ſpee- 
ches upon divers ſubjets,(ſome of which ſpeeches 
were taken clancularly, there inſerted;) and per- 
form many other a&stothe ſame purpoſe. I my 
ſeifin my life time, have known one, ( yet alivefor 
ought I know , ) who upon apprehenſion of great 
wrong done unto him by ſomein Authority, fell in- 
to ſome hypochondriacall conceits much of that 
nature. ſobcrand diſcreet otherwiſe, in all his con- 
verfation: only upon that ſubje&the would be very 
carneſt; and it oppolcd, grow fierce. Aman might 
have converied with him longenough , before he 
ſhould have diſcovered any thing; for he was pur- 
polely very reſerved: and except a man hadbeen 
acquainted with his caſe by others, not apt of him- 
feifto fall upon it : ſo much command he had of 
himſelf, notwithſtanding his melancholy. Bur I 


Knew him very familiarly , and therefore can ſpeak 
of 


TN Lac 
IE" 


of him with more confidence. Imentioned C4ri- 
#otle, at the beginning, concerning Melancholy 
confined toa particular Obje. Though 1 did nor 


think it needfull to make uſe of his inſtance, yet that 


inſtance of his puts me in mind ofa ſtrange caſe,not 
unworthy toberelated : of a kind of tragicall, or 
pocticall Mclancholy, that is reported to have hap- 
pened unto many together, almoſt toa whole 


town, at onetime. Lacianis my Author, aman 


otherwiſe not very apt to believe ſtrangethings : a 
right Infidellin moſt things, as well toall Natures. 
wonders, as to ſupernaturall and divine. And he 
tells it in good carneſt, ina very ſerious diſcourſe 


of his, Of the conditions of a true Hiſtory , atthe very ' 


beginning ofit. Moſt ofthe town Abderalin Greece) 
in ſacha mans reign, as is there expreſſed , fellinto- 
a kind of Feyersat one time. . At theſeyenth day , 
ſome blecding atthenoſe , ſome ſweating intheir 
bodies very plentifully, were quitted oftheir agues: 

but became (in a degree) maddiſh ofthe ſtage, and 
were perpetually acting ſome part of a Tragedy. 


Luctas's opinion upon it (ifit werehis own , and 


not part ofhis Hiſtory; )is very probable. There was 
an cxcellentT ragedianin the Town,w ho had late- 
ly repreſented a play called 4zdromede.1It was inthe 
very middle of Sommer; andit happened.to be ag 
extraordinary hot day. So that partly with hearing 
with greatintention ofmind,and thronged beſides 


inthcirbodies, moſt ofthem probably, at ſuch a 


concourſe of rhe whole town, itis no wonder if 


they fcll into feyers: and in their fevers, (as it is Very - 
naturall,) : 
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naturall ,) what they had ſo lately heir with great 
admiration, occurring to their minds, and making 
(azatſuchatime , when the ſpirits are quickn ed by 
the heat ofthe fever, is moſt naturall too,)great in1- 
preflion; no wonder ifthe cftes of that impreſſion 
continued,even afterthe fever, for along time: till 
the winter time,and a very great froſt that happen- 
cd, wipeditaway. I cannot warrant thetruthof 
this eclation,othcrwiſe tten as I have ſaid. butother 
things of the ſame nature I can, and ſhall impartto 
the Reader, which will be warranted by good au- 
thority; whichT my ſelf wonder at much more, and 
yercan give ſome reaſons to my ſelf, why I can be- 
levethem poſſible and true. It ſcemeth ſtrange un- 
tome , thar this conccited Melancholy, being no- 
thing elſe but mere conceit,Gin common opinion,) 
ſhould have ſo recall an opcration upon the ſenſes , 
as in ſome caſes it hath. Zacnthes Ln(itanns, tor ex- 
ample, tcils of one, that phanſicd unto himſelfthar 
he was very cold; bemoned himſelf both night and 
day, and would have caſt himſclfinto the fire many 
times, had nothe been bound with chains tokeep 
him from it:being perſwaded, except his body were 
burnt, he ſhould never be warm. At laſt he was cu- 
red{Zacnihys himfelfdid the cure:) by an exceſſive 
artiftciall heat, which would have made another 
roar, but made him leap & dance forjoy,& in time, 
acknowledge thathe was warme , and after thatac- 
know!ledgement,/ſound. It is not improbable that 
_ had felrfome great cold, cither waking or ſleep: 
ing, oc which he'was much affected, the ſpecies 
wherc- 
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whereof mightremainin hismem ory;which OP s 
ſtirred up and quickned by his imagination , might- 
cauſe ſomereality ofſenſe.So they,not all but ſome, 
as is obſerved by that Treafurer'of rare Obfervati- 
ons, Ambroſius Parews, (1 have met with the obſer- 
vation , out of him in Sexzerias : butlong before, 
when but a Boy, Iremember well thatT hearda yery 
Icarned Phyſician,a man of excellent parts in ſome 
other faculties, Raphacl Thorius,diſcourſe upon that 
ſubje&.irom his own experience:notuponhis own 
body,I do not mean; but upon ſome that had been 
his Patients:)ſome then, I fay, thathavehad aFoor, 
oraLeg, orany other member cut off, have com- 
plained long aftcrofthe very pains that they ſuffer. 
cd in that very part before it was cutoff.” So thatI 
conccivethat there may be ſome realiry of ſenſe , 
where there is no reality ofhurt : except a man may 
dy alſo without any reality of ſenſe; it being acaſe 
tried and grantcd , tharſome men have been putro' 
death by the conccit of death , being ſtruck only 
with alittle wand , ora wet role of cloath, when 
they cxpected they ſhould have been ſtruck with 
 naked{word. So weread of one thatphanſied.un- 
ro himſelf, thathe was ſo big of body, that no door 
was wide cnough for him. He was Fyenus, de vis 
forced violently , thatis, againſt his #6, imagin. 
will, (for many are often cured by ſuch experi- 
ments;) through a door, wide enough for a greatet 
body: but he was not cured ofhis conceit; but con- 
cciting that his body had beer by that violence ex- 
tremely ſqueezed & bruiſed, complained much of 
pan 
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imagination in ſuch caſes, to cauſe ſuch effes; 
though imagination bethe originall cauſe. But the 
further conſideration ofthis I will leave to learned 
Phyſicjans:ſomewhat I will add of mine own expe- 
rience , Which may contribute ſomewhat to their 
ſpeculations. When a young Scholar in the ni- 
verſity, I uſed ſwings often. they are preſcribed for 
health; butInſed them as. much for pleaſure: and I 
remember I have rcad ſomewhere , that Aſclepia- 
des, who preſcribed nothing bur plealing remedies, 
. did cure many diſcaſes by ſuch zaFatzons. Ihave 
dreamed often that I was ſwinging; or without 
ſwings, floating, as it were, inthe aire. I am certain 
that I havefound in my (leep that very ealc, or plea- 
ſingneſſe (if I may lo call it,) of the whole body, 
thatTI did whenT was really ſwinging: and Ihave 
tought after TI was awakcd, (a good while aftcr,) 
that my body was the better for it. Again, Ihave 
been in the cold water againſt my will twice, in 
boats that ſunk to the ground : (whereof in due 
time, as offome. other things in point of-nature 


ftrange, ifnot miraculous, that have happened un- ' 


rtomein my life, I may perchance give ſome ac- 
count to the world : )Ihave dreamed that I wasiu 
the water, and thoughtl felt cold. but ofthis I can- 


notipeak ſo much, becauſe not often, as ofmy no- , 


Rurnall imaginary ſwinging or flying, which doth 


happen very oftcn. | 
I hope the Reader will not be offended wiuh 


this digreſion: which ia very deed is no digreſſion; 


ſuch. 
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ſuch diſtempers of the brain, as we have hitherto 
ipoken of, falling very naturally within theconfi- 
deration of enthuſjaſme: and beſides, asthey gon-- 
ferre to the clearing of other obſcure matters ;that 
have or ſhall be treated of, not impertinent,;.even ' 
ſo. | 

Noay to return to Acoſta & his cxample : When 
that poor man ſo confidently averred himſelf as 
deſtinatcd to bea King or a Pope, or when he con- 
fidently bragged of his miracles, and wondred at 
the perverſnels ofhis udges for notacknowledging 
che truth ofthat which ſeemed unto him , though 
notunto any other but himſelf, ſo truly viſible and 
palpable; as that of his reſurrefion , of 7/7 Duke 
of Auſtria, ofthe King of Spain,andthe like: whe- 
ther in ſuch a caſe and condition, he might astruly 


be conceived, as is confidently affirmed , in his 


right witts, ſince Mco/tathought fir to makethe 
caſe publick , he muſt give every man leave, ifnot 
to judge, yetto conſider. Though ir can dohim 
no good whom he writes of; yet it may concern di- 
vers others, who in their melancholy (as many 
have done, and'do daily, if we may credit Lawremn- 
tis; ) may conceit themielves Popes and Empe- 
rours, and perchance afſume the Titles too,and yet 
no dangerous men, nor liable, if they meet not 
with very ſevere Iudges, to any other judgement, 
then tobe laughed atby ſome, (which isunchari- 
table enough, ſince it is a common chance,)andto 
be piticd by others. Bur ifa man ſhould be found 
and convicted, whillt in his right wits,throughex- 

| I cle 
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A Treatiſe Chap.s. 
ceſle ofambition to have tampered (which is done 
ſometimes ) with either men or Devils, by ſecret 
unlawfull plots & projets, to compaſſe a Crown, 
or a Mitre: though that manafterwards , by con- 
rinualt and vehement intention of his mind upon 


_ © theſameſubjeaA,ſhould crack his brain, and believe 


himſelf really, what he had long endeavoured 
wickedly; I doubt whether the innocency of his 
belicf (asa diſtrated man,) would acquit him from 
the unlawfulneſle of his attempts, when a ſound 
man, which brought him to that diſtration. So if 
a man, neither facious in his life, nor abettor of 
ſtrange Opinions, when himſelf, in a fit ofa burn- 
ing fever, orthrough ſome proper diſtemper ofthe 
brain, occaſioned by a melancholick conſtitution 
of body or otherwiſe, ſhould fall into a conceit, and 
ſpeak accordingly, that he is Chriſt,or God, or the 
like; I think he ſhould have hard meaſure, ifhe 
ſhould be puniſhed as a Blaſphemer. But ifhe bring 
himſelf to this through exceſle offpirituall pride, 
and ſelf-conccit, but eſpecially , by uſing ſuch indi- 
re courſes, little better then witchcraft, as private 
Revelations and Enthuſiaſms; as Ideſire not to be 
judge in ſuch caſes, ſoIthink it may beſpoken by 
any man without preſumption, that they that are 
condemned to ſuffer foritby others, do not ſuffer 
innocent. For truely my opinion is, that itis noleſſe 
thenabſoluterenunciation ofthe Goſpel, and Faith 
of Chriſt; and the ready way; Iam ſure, tobring in 
Mahometiſme,or if any thing can be worlc;after the 
Goſpel,and faith of Chriſt once delivered , topre- 
tend 


3. ] Chap.z. of Enthuſjaſme. . © "008 * "wn 
ne | tend to new Lights, andtoſeck after Revelations 'J 
ret | in mattersof Faith & Do@rine.God make me con- 
vn, | ſtant to that profeſſion of Tertullian, falling from 
on- | which himſelf, he became anHeretick, & a perſecu- 
on | torof the CatholickChurchby his writings: Af obzs 
eve | curioſztate opus non eft poſ# Chriſtum Ie- 

red | /am _ Rgerent, 4. E ont na Fra ran 

his | Cumcredimus, nihil deſideramns ultra 

om | credere : hoc enim prius credimus , non eſſe quod #ltra 
ind | credere debeamus. There can be nothing plainer : 

oiff yet fortheirſakes thatunderſtand nothing but En- 

r of | gliſh, I will Engliſh the words. There is no need of 
m- curiofpty [after Oracles, or Prophets, or Philoſo- 

the| phers, to teach the way to happineſle;] after Chriſt 

10n | Jeſus: nor of inquiſition, after his Goſpel. When we 

and profeſſe our ſelves tobelieve, [being well grounded 

the by good Catechizing , &c. in the Chriſtian faith,] 

fheſj a/llowr deſires, andall our endeavours in point of be- 

ing] /eving, are at end. For even that webelieved, be- 

de, fore we profeſſed, that nothing more was tobebelie- 

1di-f ved, then barely that which we ſhould profeſſe. 

ate But this is ſomewhat beſides my ſubje&, and 

| be] purpoſe too, howeverI am fallen upon it. What 

by] Courts of ſuſtice have determined in theſe caſes, 

arch doth not concern us; but what learned Naturaliſts. 

ffer] Andhere I meet with an objection , which I muſt 

eſſe} remove, or recant part of what I haveſaid. Some 

th} Phyſicians intheir Conſultations and 7,1 ca Clan 
gin Reſolutions ſeem to fay,as Acoſta doth dinl , Conſul. 

the} in his relation, thatin ſuch diſtempers **4*- Relp-21- 

re-f| the irntelleFwus is integer, thatis, the underſtanding 

2nd L 4 ſound. 
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ſound. That ſome Phyſicians ſay ſo, I ſhould make 
no great matter of it : they may have their opinions 
as well as other men;and there be ofall profeſſions 
that affe& it. But it troubles me, that Galen ſhould 
benamed for one of that opinion. The caſe related 
out of him, is of one Theophilus , who did phanſic 
to himſelf, thathe both ſaw and heard ſome Min- 
ſtrelsin a corner of his Chamber, and could not 
reſt for them : otherwiſe it ſeems, both before and 
after his recovery, very rationall in all other things. 
Hereupon it is determined , that it was an error of 
his unagination onely, and not ofhis underſtand- 
ing. I would not contend about-words. Iftheir 
meaning be, that the /magination and the Intellect 
being different faculties, really difterent by place 
and proprieties, and liable'to particular ſymptomes 
and diſtempers; that in ſuch. caſes the diſtemper, 
originally and inherently is in the z-ag4narzve, not 
emtelletive faculty , though the crror by reaſon of 
that relation , or ſubordination which is between 
the two, be communicated to the underſtanding: 
though | know there is matter cnough of diſpute 
about the differences and propricties of cach facul- 
ty, yetI ſhall not oppoſe any thing. To ſome other 
purpoſes , the difference may be very obſeryable. It 
may fatisfic a man, how it comes to paſſe that the 
underſtanding ſhould be ſo right in all others, 
though ſo wrong in one particular objeQt: whereas 
ifthe diſtemper were in the ratiocinative it ſelf, the 
diftrattion would be generall. Neither is every'cr- 
ror-of the imagination an crrorofthe underſtand- 

ing. 
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ing. For we phanſie many things awaked, as inthe 
water, or in the clouds, which our reaſon doth op- 
poſe, and therefore we believe not. Nay ſometimes 
in our very dreams,reaſon doth oppoſe phanſy, and 
informes us, that what we wonder at, or fear, isbut 
a dream , becauſe impoſſible or abſurd ; when yet 
that very information is part ofour dream. Bur if 
once any particular imagination be ſo ſtrong and 
violent, asto force aſſent from the underſtanding, 
ſo that nopower of ratiocination that isleft'inus, 
is ſtrong enough to make us belieye that itis other- 
wiſe then we imagine : is not this a depravation of 
the Underſtanding, as well as of the Imagination? 
Or what if the Imagination be altogether depra- 
ved, and a man,not out of any proper diſtemperof 
underſtanding, (for that is as poſſible as the other, ) 
but of the imagination, in every thing that he faith 
or doth, both ſpeak and do like a mad man; ſhall 
not he be accounted mad? I will believethat Galerz 
intended it not otherwiſe then as I have explained 
it, untill I have better conſidered of his words in 
himſelf, which nowT havenot the opportunity to 
do; or that I meet with further reaſon,to ſatisieme 
thatitis ſoas ſome make him to ſay,then any I have 
yet met with, 

As for the »mliercula, or ſimple woman, the 
cauſe of this mans infatuation; whether ſhe were 
really poſſeſt, or a counterfeit, or whether ecſtaticall - 
from ſome naturall cauſe; becauſe we find ſolittle 
of herin therelation tohelp our inquiſition, I muſt 


let her alone. Itis certain , that many that fall into 
3 thoſe 
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thoſe fits, naturally, or,to ſpeak more plainly,from 
naturall cauſes, phanſie to themſelves heavens, and 
angels, and revelations of myſteries, very really;and 
arcina better capacity,through the agitation ofthe 
brain and pureſt ſpirits, ( as in Fevers , many, ) after 
their fits, to ſpeak & diſcourſe of many things, then 
they were before. It isnot ſoin all, I know : ſome 
become more ſtupid: but in ſome it is ſo;and whe- 
ther it were this womans caſe particularly , I know 
not. But Ileaveher: and before I proceed tonew 
matter,I muſt inſert a caveat.In the caſe of Witches 
in generall there is much diſpute among learned 
men, {as , whether corporally tranſported from 
place to place, &c.) of the power of the imagina- 
tion. I would not haveany thing that hath been ſaid 
by me, to be drawn to that caſe , which I appre- 
hend to beaquite different caſe. For it is Certain, 
(if 'any thing be certain in the world, ) that moſt 
Witches, though they may ſuffer depravation, or 
illuſion rather of phanſie, in ſome other things; 

wittingly and willingly, in perfe& uſe of ſenſe and 
reaſon, and upon apparent grounds ofenvie , ma- 


_ lice, revenge, and the like, do many miſchiefs. But 


if any ſuppoſed Witch, being accuſed by others, or 
any that ſhould acknowledge her ſelf to be ſuch, 
ſhould not or cannot be convicted legally, todo, 
ortohave done any thing worthy of death; ſuch a 
'onethough ſhe ſhould tell many ſtrange things of 
her ſelf, which may be thought to deſerve death, 
yet I ſhould not think it very ſafe to condemn her, 
-- Without better eyidence then her own confeſſion, 
gr teſtimony. Aftes 
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Afcer ſo much of Ecſtaſies, which are the proper 
paſſion ofthe mind or Underſtanding, and fo moſt 
naturally the effe&s of Coxtemplation, whichis the 
properand ſupremg operation of the underſtand- 
ing : we ſhall now procced to the conſideration of 
two notable controverſies , which will much con- 
duce to the further clearing oftheſe hidden myſte- 
ries, and lead us to the main buſinefſe ofthis Cha- 

ter. 

- The firſt is, Whetherit may be conceivedpoſli- 
ble in nature , forany man, whether by the adyan- 
tage of ſome zdzofyncriſza, (or idioſyncratia ; which 
you will: for Ihaye been ſheweditin Galen,ſo writ-. 
ten; and ſince that, have found it in Prolemers his 
Tetrabiblontoo, morethen once:) that is ſome pe- 
culiar naturall property, ſome ſecret ſympathy or 
antipathy,or the like; of which kind of:dioſyncrifee 
there be ſo many rare examples in Phyſicians and 
Philoſophers, as may ſeem in point ofcredibleneſſe 
to ſurpaſſe the greateſt wonders inthe world; whe- 
ther then, by ſomeſuch help or adyantage (ifitmay 
be ſo called, ) of nature, or by ſome contraged 
propriety by long uſe and endeayour, it may be 
thought poſſible in nature, without the concur- 
rence of any ſupernaturall cauſe, for any oneman 
or woman to put themſelves intoa Trance, or Ec- 
ſtalie, when they will. 

The ſecond , W hetherin any Trance or Ecſta- 
ſieofthe mind, whether voluntary orinyoluntary, 
atrue and real ſeparation ofthe Soul from the Bo- 
dy for atime, bea thing poſlible in nature. | 

I 4 For 
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For the firſt queſtion; I find Fvicenre, (anan- 
cient Arab, of great credit among all; by ſome pre- 
ferred aboveal! other Philoſophers,or Phyſicians;) 
quoted by. ſome, concerningrone, who beſides 
ſome other extraordinary propertics, nothing to 
our purpoſe, could put himſelf into a fit ofPalfic 
when he would. And if that were granted , there 
would be no great queſtion of the poſſibility of yo- 
luntary Trances:it being a thing (in ordinary judge- 
ment) of cquall facility in point of nature , to fill 
the Ventricles ofthe Brain with pituitous(or what- 
ever Phyſicians will make them,)humours, and to 
empty them atpleaſure; and to command certain 
humoburs into the chine ofthe back, and nerves, to 
be recalled again at will. So that ifthe one may be 
arbitrary in ſome one or other by ſome propriety 
of temper, &c. the other may as probably. But I 
will not much inſiſt upon this example , becauſe of 
the uncertainty. I think there isno body almoſt, 
that pretends to learning or curioſity in any kind of 
nature and Philoſophy, but hath heard, orread of 
Reftrtutus, an African Prieſt , in'S. Auguſtine; who 
with the help ofa mournfull tone, or lamenting 
yaice, whetherreall or counterfeit, would preſent- 
ly faltinto a perfeCt ecſtaſic , ſo that he would not 
{tirre at all for any punching or pricking, though to 
-a conſiderable wound : no, noratthe applying of 

_ fire; except perchance a man had applied ſo much, 
as tohave cadangered his life. So much perchance 
might be thought ſomewhat, to make faith of a 
xeall Trance. We heard before out of Thuznws, 
| what 
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what a mighty matter was made of it , that a Maid 
ſhould endure patiently (without any ſign offenſe, 
I mean, ) the driving of pins or needles intoſome 
fleſhy parts. But S. Augu/t1ne had more experience 
inthe world then ſo. Beſides that common preſi- 
dent of the Lacedemonian Boys and Girls, he had 
obſerved with many Philoſophers, (yea and Civi- 
lians,) how far man or womans reſolute obſtinacy 
could go in point of ſuffering. That his rcader 
therefore mightbe fully ſatisfied, that it was nojug- 
gling buſineſle, bur a true, reall, perfe& ecſtaſic, he 
addeth; Non autem obnitendo, ſed non ſentiendo,non 
movere corpus eoprobabatur, quod tanquam in defun- 
fo niullus invenicbatur anhelitus; hominum tamen 
voces,fi clarius loquerentur, &c.thatis, (but I muſt 
let the Reader know by the way, that the Edition 
of S. AuguFtine,the onely I have at this time,is very 
ancient; almoſt as ancient as printing is; being the 
Yenice edition of Petrus de Tarviſio, 1475. for 
which Ilike itnotthe worſe, I confeſs: yet thought 
good to givethe Readernotice , in caſe, as often- 
times, there ſhould be found any thing different in 
later Editions, though commonly for the worſt: ) 
Now that this his not flirring of his body : 
at all thoſe things, happened not through pan —_ wr , 
a reſolute obſtinacy (ſuch as by ancient 
Heathens was commonly objefted to Chriſtian 
Martyrs ; but very impertinently, it being both in - 
regard ofthe number, and divers other circum- 
ſtances, a quite different caſe - ) or oppoſition of the 
mind; but merely becauſe he did not feel; was certainly 
- known, 
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known , becauſe all this while no breath was found in 
him, no more then if he had been quite dead. Tet the 
ſame man, if any body with a very loud voice had ſpo- 
ken or called unto him, he would acknowledge after- 
Wards, when come to himſelf, that he had heard ſome 
kind of noiſe , as if it were afar off: But this indeed 
S. Auguſtine doth not relate asa thing that himſelf 
had ſeen: no; but yet as athing of very freſh memo- 
ry, averred unto him by many that had ſeen it, and 
whom he doth profeſle (expertiſant: as ofathing 
thathe made no queſtion: ) to believe. Andtruly 
I for my part muſt acknowledge , that I give more 
credit tothis relation of S. Auguſtine , thento Car- 
dan his teſtimony concerning either himſelf, or his 
Father: though Bodinas is well content tobelieve 
: it,and partly grounds upon it as unque- 
_ (aac ſtionable.It was in their power, he ſaith, 
' P+3%* to abſtract their ſouls from their bo- 
dies, when they would. The poſlibiliry whereof, 
except he meant it ofan abſolute ſeparation , al- 
thofigh I do not abſolutely deny: yet that ſuch a 
thing ſhould be believed upon his bare teſtimony, 
hominis ventoſi ingenii, as Scaliger of him ſomce- 
where, a man ever ambitious to tell ſtrange things, 
to be admired by others; I ſec nojuſt ground. 
The words 1 know may beve W ell, but experientia fallax. 
another meaning , . 44 com- jt is his caveat, who ofa wile 
NY kts _ kv man (and much the wiſer for 
and is warramable by otber it, Certainly, ) adſcribed as - 
places in Hippocrates, much to experience as ever 


man did: and therefore ſo earneſtly exhorteth all 
young 
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young Phyficians, not tonegled the experiments, 
and adviſes grounded upon experiments, even of 
the moſt illiterate of the world. Idoubt therefore, 
whether we may build ſo much upon two or three 
examples, though atteſted by very good authority, 
as to make an abſolute inference , without ſome 
further reaſoning. I find that The. Fyenxs, a very 
learned Phyſician, who hath publiſhed a very ratio- 
nall and ſcholaſticall Treatiſe, Concerning the power 
of the Imagination,doth expreſſe himſelfperempto- 
rily upon the point,on the negative: Za(ofthis yery 
inſtance out of S. Aug. ) vel arte Diabolica, vel fal- 
laciaaliqua contigiſſe; velalias pets eſſe. But 
I profeſs to wonder much at this his determination; 
and whether without cauſe, Iſhallmake the reader 
judge. Forfirſt, the queſtion is not whether the 
bare Imagination can do it immediately,, which is 
contrary to the courſe of nature; as is wellſhewed 
by him throughout his Treatiſe: but whether the 
Imagination,or any other Power dependingon the 
Will, by the ſubordination of other Faculties;as by 
ſtirring up ſome Paſſion, and thelike. And ſo him- 
iclfdoth grant, that many Diſeaſes be cauſed by the 
Imagination; as particularly the Plague : which 
though it be particularly acknowledged by him, 
yetfor the Readers further ſatisfaQtion , I will here 
adde another learned Phyſician his words, who is 
generally thonghtto have written ofall coxtegious 
aiſeaſes, as lcarnedly and ſolidly asany man. His 
words are very expreſle. Ex animper- 
turbationibus tracundia,&c. that is; AS bis comag.p.311. 
We 


124 Cura ' Chap.z: 
we have ſaid,that among the Paſſions of the mind, An- 
ger, Terror and Grief are not without danger : ſo do 
We noW declare, that fear of the Plague, and intent co- 
g/tation about it, do often bring it ; and bear Witneſſe, 
that many perfeitly ſound before , being ftruck with a 
ſuddain fright and fear of it were preſently taken ,and 
little after died; upon no other ground or cauſe,as my 
opinion , but this, that vehement and intent cogita- 
iton of the mind, and continued imagination, whilſt 
they do ſtrongly affeft the heart , they do at the ſame 
time imprint and ingrave init that very thing, which 
is fo much feared and thought upon. And to this 
purpoſe I remember, very well, that I did once, 
when very young, hear that worthy Raphael Thorias, 
mentioned before, who continued in Loxdoxall the 
Plague-time 1603. hear him, I ſay, with great admi- 
ration;tellof many particulars; ofmen and women, 
rohis knowledge, and in his ſight walking, ſitting, 
talking in perfe& health; at ſome outward ſight, or 
noſcaſonablerelation, or the like, ſuddainly taken. 
Somie might except, that their fear was not the 
cauſe ofthe Plague; but the unſenſible grudgings or 
beginnings of the Plague in their bodies, rather 
cauſe of their fear:as when a man dreameth ofſome 
ſmart pain; not the dream, often, is the cauſe ofthe 
pain, but the pain of the dream. Noz that cannot 
be, by divers inſtances which he did alledge. For 
then, their fear proceeding from an inward cauſe, 
would have been without any externall proyoca- 
tion: whereas in all thoſe examples, ſome externall 


provocations were the firſt, and onely apparent 
cauſe. 
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cauſe. Yet Iwill not deny, but that probably there 
might be a concurrence of both in tome of thoſe 
many inſtances. But now to 7yexws again. Some 
can weep when they will: tharhe doth not deny; 
no, man indeedcan deny it. I know what Pocts 
and-Comicks do write of all women in generall; 
but 1 will not make uſeof their authority, ncither 
dolIbclicyeit true. But they that haye rcad of Bu- 
rials and Funerals in ancient Authors, cannot but 
take ſome notice of the wuleres prefice among the 
Romans ,( & ſuch there were among other nations; 
as among the 7evs particularly: ) who though they 
were but hired with money to weep, and did with- 
out all doubt rejoyce, more orleſle, in their hearts 
forthe occaſion, it being their profeſſion, by which 
they maintained their own life : would neverthe- 
leſs ſo mightily & ſonaturally weep,that many that 
ſaw them, though they knew well enough that 
they did it merely for their hire, and forcedly , and 
had otherwiſe no mind nor occaſion themſelves; 
yet could not forbear to do as they did. Now were 
it ſo as Fzenus ſeems elſewhere to determine, that a 
voluntary ecſtaſie were nothing elſe but humorts 


 pituitoſs in cerebri ventriculos & ſubſtantiam intro- 


miſo & induttio ;as he deftineth arbitrary weeping 
by Serz pro imperio motio: truly I ſhould think it _ 
might caſily be inferred, that the one (as tonaturall 
poſſibility) might be as well as the other; ſo thatthe 
one being granted by him , the other could patin 
reaſon be aftirmed impoſlible. ButT will diſputea- 
gainſt my {clf in this,for the truth, as Lapprehendit. 

1 For 
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-  Foras I conceiveevery true, naturall, and perfe& 
ecſtaſie,to be a degree or ſpecies of epilepſie: ſol 
ſubſcribe to Sexrertns , and other Phyſicians, who 
beſides ordinarily known humors, maintain that 
there is adifferent ſpecifick epilepticall humor, or 
quality, as yet unknown unto men, which is theim- 
mediate cauſe of Epilepſies. 

But laſtly, Fyerus ſeems to me in ſome degree, 
ifnottocontradi, yet tobe inconſtantunto him- 
ſelf. For whereas he doth there ſo peremptorily de- 
termine it as #mpoſible: in this his ſecond Queſtion, 
Concl.11.wherehe hath the ſame inſtances at large, 
he propoſeth them there as things that might hap- 
pen indeed, but /preter communem curſum nature,) 
beſides the ordinary courſe ofnature; not as ſuper- 
naturall, (leſt any ſhould miſtake,) but ex particula- 
ri aliquorum homini proprictate, &@ fingulari corporis 
conformatione: though indeed,eyen there at the laſt 
he concludes with a doubt; /ed forte etiam aliqua eo- 
rum arte magica&Cc.aliqua forte etiam non ſunt vera. 
whichl1 take to be a farre more diſcreet and judici- 
ous determination , then his zmpoſsible afterwards. 
Which to make yetmore probable unto my Rea- 
der, ſince itis granted that ſtrange things may be 
done by ſome, through peculiar naturall proper- 
ties, my courſe would be , asI take it, tolook into 

_ thoſe many examples of zaroſyniriſze , which Ifind 
in good Authors : whether among them we might 
not find divers things , which might ſeem every 

- Whitas ſtrange asthoſe controverted Ecſtaſies. But 


becauſe I deſire not to be oyer-long , and that I 
| would 
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"—_— not WO Reader with Slee ſtories; a- 
mong whom ſome will be found, perchance, of 
Lucian's temper ,, whonot valuing the authority of 
moſt credible Authors, will account all fabulous 
that themſelves havenot ſeen or known; I ſhall for- 
bear. Yet for their fakes that may bemore candid ' 
and curious, I ſhall mention two books whichT 


read but lately, (for which I was beholding, as for 


divers others , to a worthy Friend , a Do@or and 


 Profeſlor of Phylick, in ChicheF#er:)the one, Hen- 


rici aHeers his Obſervationes medice;the other;Dar. 
Sennertilib. 6. de morbis a faſcino, incantatione, &C. 
publiſhed long after his other works : which two 
books, ifmy memory deceive me not, will com- 
petently furniſh them with ſuch examples. Butto 
let that paſſe, and the advantage that we might 
make of it: That ſome can bring themſelyes to 
that, as to weep when they will, as we ſaid before, 
is granted: and S. _{ugn/tine inthe ſame chapter 
profeſleth himſe}fto hae ſeen onethat could ſweat 
(without any motion , or any other ordinary - 
means,) whenhe wo uld: andthisalſo by Fyenms is 
granted as poſſible: and 7ulins Scaliger in his Ex- 
ercitations againſt Cardar, writes of one, as very 


well known unto him, that could-not hold his wa- 


ter, ifhe heard any play upon a Lute or Harp: and 
I havcitfrom perſons of credit , that profeſſed to 
have ſeen a woman , that could makeherſelfbluſh 
when ſhe would: That a man may by intent ima- 
gination or cogitation , bring himſelfto ave THB0 
as will make him fallto the grougd,and troub] 
brain 
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TR. very at beſt Phyſicians do bg nay, 
that a great fright in tender bodies, (as women with 
child,)andintent imagination, is enough to beget 
> epilepticam, is obſerved by Gul, Fabricins , 
Cent. 3.Obſervy.z. to whom Sernertus doth aſſent, 
Have there notbeen mcn or women, boys orgirls, 
and childreninthe world, whoar. the very remem- 
brance of ſome very ſad or terrible thing, that had 
happened untothemin their life, would fallinto a 
ſwoon, whether they would or no? How: much 
moreif they affecd it,and attcriome two or three 
unvoluntary firs, finding ſome diſpoſition inthem- 
ſelyes tOit, and aiming at ſome adyantage by it, or 
propoling to themſelves ſome other end , uſed 
means by intent cogitation or otherwiſe, to bring 
themſclves into a habit of it?Is there any thing in 
thisimpoſlible? IfI ſhould rub up mine own me- 
mory, I could tcl of many things that I have 
known in my time inthat kind. But why ſhould 
not1 (inthings ſo ordinary ) leaveallmen to their 
own 'expcrience ? ' This is ſomewhat rare, that I 
remember to have rcad in Berevenins , De abaitis 
morborum cauſis , &c. (abook for the bigneſle, as 
fullof choice Obſervations, as any Ihaveſeen; of 
whom and of his Obſervations, we ſhall have oc- 
cakon to ſay more in ſome other Chapter : ) of a 
Boy, who having been frighted by ſome ſtrange 
apparition,, whether reall, or rconceited, was wont 
from that yery day ,and almoſt hour , every eighth 
day to fall intothe ſame horrors & outcries , which 
he had then ſuffered and uſed; from which _ 
coul 
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" ſeems irbrought himinto ſpeedy conſur ption,ſo D 
that hedid nor live verylong aftcrit. - ' 

_ Moreqiknow may be found to the ſame purpoſe: 
butEthink have faid enough to-conclude, that 
granting what muſtbe granted, and dott:ofterwhap- 
penin the world, befidesrhe ordinary courſcoftna- 
ture, yet by cauſesthat are naturall,as ſuch andfach 

aniaofynerifia , andthelike; avoluntarycecſtaſie is 
notathing impoſlible to nature. 
1 have lince lighted upon the ſame queſtion;hand- 
Iedbya veryle irned man ,a profound philoſopher, 
in my judgement: forto this day Inever fonnd him 
(that Iremember ) named inanybook. He hath 
been mentioned by me once before : Anton. 
P. Sant?z Cruz: inmy ſecond Chapter Of Devina- 
zion. Inthe ſame Commentaries it is , upowHippo- 
crates, De m:zorboſacro, where found this queſtion 
handled: whereof, for the reſpe& I beare tothe Au-. 
thor, I think my ſelf bound to/give ſome account 
to the Reader. It is not without ſome wonderto - 
me; and will notbe ſo much to the fatisfation:of 
the Reader, asl could wiſh: but 1 can make'it no 
atherwiſe , then 1find it. In the firſt part:ofithe 
Chapter, if [underſtand Latin, or my haſte 'didnet 
muchl-beguile-me ,hedoth clearly deliverihimſelf,: 
asIdohere: tharſuch voluntary -ecftaſiesare poſ- 
fible in nature. I will pat ſome of his words here. 
Maxime diffi ale, Haith he, CT arduum 0p #4 ef, tales 
mutationes cognoſcere, an ſint a Deo, ana propria ve- 
luntate , an 4 demone. That'is , 1t#s very, hardand © 
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the ſout,) whether they be from God,or from ones pro- * 
per will ind endeavour,or laftly from the Devil. And ' 
then again: Arque quamvis diſpoſytioille ſoleat fiert, 
&c. amalodemone,ant a proprio appetitu,vehemen- 
ter moto ad al:quam novitatis finem ; quod ut eft dif- 
frealecognoſcere,ita maxime dolendy, Thatis , And al- 
thoweh this ftate,or diſpoſitis of the ſoul,nray happen-- 
as by the power of rheDevil,--ſo by a ftrong deſire of the 
party for ſome ambit ous end: which asit 1s noteaſje 
ro diſcern, ſo the moreto be lamented. W hat can be 
moreplain? You may be ſure, he that durſt fay fo 
.much, fin Spa;z,)had ſeen a great deal in that kind, 


_ thatdidnortpleafe him very well. Yet forall this, 


ſo peremptorily, and not without ſome indigna- 


..xiondelivercd, in the premiſes; when he comes to 


the concluſion, hetells us another tale, that he doth 
nor{ce, how-tuch things can happen naturally;and_ 
therefore that Rezzurus(contrary to S. Auguſtine's 
judgement, ) andthelike , muſt needs be ſuppoſed 
ro-havedone, or ſuffered what they did, if not by 
Ged, {as there is little reaſon we ſhould believe,) 
cthenby:the Devil. Might not a man ſuſpe&, that 
this man was afraid, to ſpeak too much truth ? 
and. that he did bethink himſelf in time, that he 
wroteamong them, where ſuch ſuppoſed raptures 
are m-greateſteem? The Reader may better fatiſ- 
fie himfelf, by reading the Author himſelf, at better 


-leaſixe, thenI could in a ſhop: though forthatuſe 
-rhatThad ofhim, Ithank good: friends in S. Pawt's 
-Church-yard heartily. 


But 
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| > difficult odetermineof ſuch changes, (ot ,pafions of | 
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elſe tobe laid, that may ſeem to conduce verymuch 
ro this our preſent inquiry : and though I my ſelf 
ſhall makeno great matter ofit, yet ſome body. elſe 
may; andthink, it would haye ſtood me'in great 
ſtead.Geraldus Cambrenſi 5,4 Briton by birth,though 
by deſcent rather an Engliſh-man, or Norman, as he 
makes himſelf, but a very learned man for thoſe 
times, in his Deſcription of Wales, chapter 16. tells 
us ofa certain company, frequentin thoſe dayes, in 


Wzles, commonly called aWenyd hion; that is, ec- * 


ſtaticall, or mente dudti, according to Giraldus his 
interpretation. Theſe men,it ſeems, according to his 
relation,could putthemſelves into a trance when 
they would: that is, as often as any came to ther 
to conſult themas Prophets. Two things eſpecially 
Giraldus would have us to take notice of: the one, 
thatthey did not uſe tocome to themlſelyes again, 
except ſome kind of violence were uſed, to- recall 
andawakenthem, asit were: and then ſecondly, 
that after they were come to themſelves, they re- 
membred nothing at all they had either faid or 
done in theirfirs. He makes them to have been a 
race ofthe Tzojaz Soothfayers, among whom and 
their poſterity, the Brizozs, only, he would have us 
to believe ſuch Prophets have been. Yer again he 
doth argue, and would have us to believe thar 
they propheſied by the ſpirit too,and to that end in- 
ſtancesin divers, who thoughInfidels,though lewd 
in their converſations, have had the gift of prophie- 


lie. And ſuchalſo he maketh the Aerlins tohave 
- * 2 beer, 
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wroteas himſelf believed; not out of any deſign, 
as many have done, to abuſe his Reader. It ap- 
peareth by the many Miracles wherewith he hath 
ſtuffed his 1t1-erarium, that he was a man of very 
caſte belief: which was the epideimicall diſfcaſe of 
thoſe times of Ignorance, when all Piety almoſt 
- confiſtedin telling and making of Miracles. And 
whar mightnot he believe, who did belicye that 
AMlexander of Aacedon,though long before thoſe 
miraculous times, had removed the Caſpian moun- 
tains, and incloſed within them, as within walls, 
the ten tribes of 7/rae/; not to be removed from 
thencetill the coming of Zzoch and Elias? 1donot 
ſxy that he was the Authour of this pretty Fable : 
but that he had credulity enough to believe it; -and 
by conſequent notto be wo ondred at, ifhe believed 
many other things, that may prob ably be ſuppoled 
_ astrne. Burtruly [ think we are much bcholding 
to his fidelity, For had he been of the temper of 
ſome othicrs, he would have added tome what of 
his own, to make his ſtory more ſtrange ; which 
mighthave troubled us. But now as he delcribeth 
them, we may believe him, ſo farre as he ſpeaks 
of himlelt; and yet know them ( be it ſpoken with- 
outany diſparagement to that ancient noble peo- 
ple; fince thereis no nation in the world but hath 
foreof fuch:) know them, I ſay, for arrant Jug- 
lers and Impoſtors. For there is not any thing inthe 
whole relation, bnt might caſily be performed by 
ay Ordinary Gyphie. And the like we may aspro- 
vny 
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bably conflade of thoſe hs wii: by 
him elſewhere mentioned and deſcribed in his 277- 
nerarium. As for his CHerlins, if they were,nog- + 
thers then the Herlins of our dayes, it will require 
nolong deliberation todetermine what they were. 
But we know ours, that now are, well enough: bat 
as for them that were, I leave then ro thee that 
know more of them then I do, to judge of them. 
Neither ſhall I need to ſay any thing of the 7#z- 
&;ſh Enthuſiaſts, the Darviſer , or Torlaces, Who, as 
I find them deſcribed in ſome Turkiſh Hiſtories, 
have (ſome of them) much reſemblance with thoſe 
in Gzraldrs,as to their pretended Fits and Raptures: 
but ſuch lewd abominable Raſcals otherwiſe, that 
were itnot that we ſee among Chriſtians alſo how 
inclinable the common ſort of people are tobe car- 
ried with any pretence of Religion, though .the 
actions be never ſo irreligious and contrary to that 
which is pretended;it would be incredible thatſuch 
monſters ſhould beſufferedin a Common-wealth: 
much more incredible, that with ſo much zeatand 
devotion, as men of God and holy Prophets, they 
ſhould be worſhipped and adored,as they are there 
by many. Strange ſtories may be read in Leo A- 
fricanus,in his 3 .book ofthe Deſcription of Africk; : 
Dzver ſe regule ac ſefte, &c.p.135.tothispurpoſe; 4 
whereof he profeſſeth himſelf to have been eyc- n 
witnefſe: butnothing more ſtrange, then what Ger- 
many hath ſeen, and any other Countrey may, 
where Anabaptiſticall Enthuſiaſts are tolerated,and 
from tolcration come intime.to prevailand rule. 
K 3 I will 


EI Came Chipy1 
"*Iwill not make a queſtion ofitto diſputeit; for * 
1 have but littleto fay. for it : but Ideſire onely to. 

+ propoſe it, that learned Naturaliſts and Phyſicians 
. may (if they pleaſe ) conſider of it; Whether it be 
probable or poſſible, that naturall Ecſtaſies and 
Enthaſiaſms , ſuch as proceed fron naturall cauſes 
merely, ſhould be contagious : thought not con- 
tagious in the ſame manner as the Plague , orthe 
Pox is; yet contagious in their kind. Neither in- 
deedare all contagious diſeaſes, contagious in one 
kind: A mad Doggc is not contagious with his 
Breath : Fracaſtorizes, that hath written ofthat ſub- 
ject , ſaith with his Teeth onely; and not except 
ſome bloud be drawn. Being ſpoken here but up- 
onſuppolition, and yet grounded upon ſuch au- 
thority, it did not concern me to inquire further 
into it. Butleſt any, reading this, ſhould upon ſuch 
authority grow bold, and pay for it, (which I 
ſhould be ſorry for; ) let them know , that this opi- 
nion of Fracaſtorizs is largely confuted by Z acurhus 
Zufgt.(avery able man, in his profeſſion)in his Pra- 
xis Admiranda, lib.3.c.82.who by many good 
authorities, and pregnant inſtances proves againſt 
him, that the coxtafFwx,in any kind, may cauſe mad- 
neſle, And yet I wonder- that Zacuthz there hath 
nothingout of Zretenus,a Phytician of great note, 
and greater antiquity ; who goes further, & main- 
taineth, that the very breath ofa maddog,isenough 
toinfeA. Arer. De acutis;lib.1.cap.7.De angina. Yet 
Tbelieye fomewharmight be ſaid ofthe differences 
gf glimats. But this 4s as much, as I thought need+ 
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thetruth ofthat now:I would onelyſappole;; that! 
all diſeaſes that are contagious; arenot contagious | 
in the ſame manner. The chiefeſt groundof my 
ſuſpicion is, the hiſtory ofthoſe ancient Hereticks; 


 whowere commonly known under the name(for. 


they had many others belides, as Enthnſiafts , &c.)- 
of HMeſſaliani, a Syriack word; that is, Euchites; or . 
Prayers : becaule they were wont to pray them- 
ſclves into raptures andecſtaſies, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak morein itsproper place.But thatI have here 
toſay ofthem is, that whereas this ſtrange Sedt(as 
moſt others) began by a few;it did in time ſo ſpread 
and prevail,that whole Monaſterics, wholeTowns, 
and almoſt Countries were infected with it. Nei- 


ther could any other cure be found, but abſolute: - 


deſtruction. Which may ſeem ſtrange, that that 
wherein the happineſle and perfe&tion of aChri- 
ſtian, being welluſed, doth chiefly conſiſt; as being 
that which bringeth man neareſt unto:God ;' 

through abuſe and exceſſe, ſhould become liable 
ro the puniſhment of higheſt crimes. Butin this 
quere We go upona wrong ground, Iknow, ifit 
be conceived that thoſe men werereally poſleſt, 
as ſome have thought anciently. For my part, Iſce 
nocauſe to believe it: butIlcaye every;man-free. 
I propoſe it tothem that ſhallbe of my opinion,as 
Idoubt not but ſome will be: and weſhallfay more 


afterwards of it, in due place. 


IT. Our ſecond queſtion which we propofed. is, 
Whether through any Naturall Ecſtaſie; the. Soul 
x K 4 may 
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begin with the conſideration of what ſome An- 
cients: have thought andwritren. Butbefore that, 
muſt profefſe thar Idonot, un ſuch high points, 
ad{cribe ſo much unto ancient Heathens, excepr 
iv be ſome of the molt folid and rationall among 
them, as to think their opinion in a ſerious dil- 
courſe, aſutticientgroundtfor a 2erc; muchlets, 
for a Concluſion. But fincerhat I find that ſome 
Chriſtians, men of good learning and greatfame, 
have not onely largely diſputed , but in concluſion 
affirmed it; I thinkI ſhould not give my Reader 
that ſatisfaQtion that he might expect from me, if 
before I come to them and their Arguments, I 
ſhouldnotrell him, whobefore them, whether 
heathen or others, thar are come ro my know- 
ledge, or preſent remembrance, have concurred 
with them in their opinion: &the rather, becauſe 
it is not unlikely. that themſelves might be the 
bolder to publiſh what they maintained , becauſe 
they found they were not the firſtthat had been of 
that opinion. Ancient Heathens, wherher Philo- 
fophersor others,thatdid believe ſucha teparation 
poſſible, ſeem to ground efpecially upon a ſtory, 
rhar paſſed among them for very current and true; 
ofone Hermot:mus Clafomentits, wholeſoul, they 
ſay, was wont to wander' into tfarre places, the bo- 
dy, mean-while , beingas till and ſenſelefle as if it 
had been a dead body. The matter ,-it ſeemerh;; 
whenever it happened, was very publick;. and 
thetcforc paſſed: ro poiteriry with lefſe contralll. 
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may really quit the Bodie, andthen return. 1 ſhalt 


There 
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There is nothing in: Plies relation ofit, (forthe 


matter of fa@, ) but is poſſible enough , and might 
well be conceived to have proceeded from ſome 
naturall cauſe. Phyſicians are agreed uponit; and 
they ground it upon certain experience, thataman 
in ec/f aſi melancholica, or a woman 7» hy#erica paſe 
/ione, may be gonethree dayes, and come tothem- 
ſelves again. Therefore they ſtriftly forbid in ſuch 
caſes to burie ante biduum exattum; quod quoſdam 
fere triduo elapſo revixiſſe obſervatum ſit : as Sen- 
nertus of w omen particularly. Tertull:iaz De anime 
cap. 51. hath aſtorie ofa W oman that ſtirred her 
armes when ſhe was carried tobe buried. It fſeem- 
eth by him, thathe was preſent whenit happened: 
but it was looked uponasa thing merely ſuperna- 
ruralland miraculous; and ſo the woman was bu- 
rie&nevertheleſſe; which, perchance, if then ta- 
ken up and well tended, might have recovered to 
perfe&life, without a miracle. Now thata man or 
woman after ſuch a fit, in courſe of nature, ſhould 
tell ftrange things, which he hath ſeen, yea and 
foreteli( though this be rare;) ſome things to come; 
is notſo much to be wondred at, that it ſhould be 
choughr incredible. Ifindthe relation concerning 
this He rmo'iss 10 CApollonins tier nals lowary igmgiac, 
cap. 3. morefull: butthere indeed much impro- 
ved, as ſuch things uſe robe by time; and altoge- 
therincredible. There dayes, ( asprobably-in the 
fivitrelation, ) are made years : two orthree dayes 
perchance, many years, beyondall fenſe'and' rea- 
fon. Forthough1 will not diſpute ithere, whether 
bl it 
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it may not falloutin nature, thata man may ſleep - 
ſome moneths,(which is written ofa whole Coun- 
trey in the North, as naturall unto the people: of | 
that countrey, and is not contradicted by ſome e- 
minenat Phyſicians :) oryears; for which TIknow 
much may be ſaid, as well as for living divers years 
without any food, which of the two, in point of 
reaſon might ſeem more impoſible; and yet is cer- 
tainly known to have happened, even oflate years, 
unto many: yetfor a Bodietolic (o long deſtitute 
of a Soul and of all naturall fun&tions, and notto 
 bedead, isnot conceivable in nature. As for thoſe 
particulars ofhis predi&tions in the ſaid Apollonins, 
"OwGCegue uence va] avoulera;t im db oniT pur Te x2] NOUS, HG THERTINOE | 
all theſe. things proceeding from naturall cauſes, 
which have operations long before upon ſome 
creatures; from the diligent obſervationrof which 
operations,skilfill Naturaliſts alſo ſometimes fore- 
ſee and foretell them; - / of which we have ſpoken 
in the former Chapter; ) I would not ſtick much 
atthat, as is intimated before. Butas my purpoſe is 
enly for the truth,ſo I muſt remove one objefion, 
that may be made from theAuthourThave named. 
His very title ( n{@«4«4.iv;.) promiſes onely Fables. 
Yetitis certain that he hath inſerted divers things, 
which arc aſſerted by beſt Hiſtorians ; as Adenrſeus 
himſelfin his Preface to the reader,out of Phlegor, 
doth obſcrye. Bur beſides, that bare alteration of 
dayes into years, was enough and more then e- . 
nough, to turn a'Truth into a Fable. Tertullian De 
a7, 44. hath ſome conjectures about this Hermo- 
a I 


» 5 


| -idigbar not any makes] in thenk{fves ye yery yproba- 3 
ble; or-to us here. atall conſiderable. 
;  Plutarch in his Tregtiſeof the Slackneſſe of Gods | 


= judgements , -hath arclation too ofone Theſpe/enr,, 
V who fell down from a high place(drunk perchance; 
'S forhe was alewd Companion:) without any ex- 
f FF ternall wound or bleeding; upon which he grew 
[= immediately ſenſcleſſe , and after a while wasfſup- 


S, poſed dead: but came to himſelf again after: the 
(> third day , and then told ſtrange things that he had 
O ſeen; ſome things alſo (of which Plutarch ſpeaketh =? 
o very fparingly, ) he foxctold : and then was his Soul ' 3 
'» alfo ſuppoſed to have wandred out of the Body all +7 
C thatwhile. Ithink it very probable, thoughThave - * 


> | nothingbut Pluzarch's authority for it, thatſucha : 

thing (laying aſide the main controy crfic ofreall - 
1 : ſeparation, till we come to ſome determination ' a- F 
- | boutit, )might happen, Firſt, ſuch a fall ashe de- 23 
1 ſcribeth, might probably be the occafion(as we had 
1 before in the ecſtaticall Boy, whom his maſter had *' ® 
$ 


ſogrievouſly beaten about the head: ) offuchan b- 
» Ecſtalie. Secondly, three dayes, the yery proporti-” . 
: on of time which Phyſicians haye pitched upon, 
. during which they teach that an ecſtaſie maylaft. 
> | Andthough Platarch ay after three dayes; it islike / 
F cnough they would ſpeak ſo,though ſome houres, 
amounting perchance to half a day and better, to 


f F. makethrecdayes, were wanting.But then laſtly,the * > 
* ſubſtance of his Viſions, and places of his wan- _ 
; drings ; do juſt agree with the relations of other ec- : 
- | ftaticallperſons,thathaye been at ſeyerall times and 
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be;butthe ſubſtance ofthe matter ,the very ſame for 
all the world as we find in others, that were of ano- 
ther faith& profeſſion. And yet it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
that this ſtory having paſſed through ſeverall hands 


, before it came to Plartarch, had ſuffered ſome altera- 


tions according to differcat humoursof men, &per- 
chance memories , before: & what cnd ſoeyerany 
other might propoſe unto himſelfin it , apparent e- 
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es. Tt may be comprehended m few words * 
| Heaven, Hell, and\Purgatorie. The phraſes indeed, - 
and expreſſions, proper to Heathens , as muſt needs 


nough itis,that Platarch,as may be (cenin the end, 


where he {peaks of Xero's ſoul, did aim at ſome 
uſe, for the credit and benefit of his own Countrey. 
Sg much forHeathens.I havenot met with ahy pro- 
feſlingChriſtianity,either ancient,(that I remember 
at lealt,)or late, that have maintained this ſepara- 
tion poſhible upon-grounds of reaſon; or de fadto, 
reall and credible ; but 7h. Bodinus and Cardanus. 
Of Cardamnzs I can tay little more, then what T find 
mn Beazws of him, becauſe Thave not his books. 
W.hy1 donot value much histeſtimonie in theſe 
things, Thavegiyenſomereaſon before. And ithis 
argnments benot better, (in caſe he have any to 
prove it poſſible; which is morethenT know: ) we 
ſhould make no great reckoning of them. As for 
Boadinws, 'he was a man famous enough for other 
learningtoo, but eſpecially well verſed in ſuch ar- 
guments and ſpeculations,as appeareth by his book 


_ Of Detnonologia. The elogium of the man and his 


writings is in-Th#arus atlarge. He plainly main- 
| tains 
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ther as ſolid as curious, Icannor tell. Buthe ſpeaks 
not of it as of a thing feaſible by nature , but by 
power cither divine, ordiabolicall. And what is 
thattous? Yes, even unto us, asI conceive, that 0- 
therwiſe deſire notto meddle with any thing that is 
ſupernaturall. For as to divine; asIſhouldholdita 
mad thing, from thepower of God, whicheven 
heathens (though not Galez, who quarrels with 
Hoſes for making it ſo) have acknowledgedinfi- 
nite, to argue to the power ofnature , which God 
(the author) from thefirſt creation hath bounded 
within certain limits: ſo on the other ſide, if it were 
granted that ordinary Witches and Magicians, 'can 
at pleaſure by power given them from the Devil,ſe- 
parate their fouls from their bodies for certain 
houres, or dayes, and then reſume their bodies a- 
gain, and beas before; which by the ſaid Bodinws is 
diſputed and maintained; truely Tſhould think, it 
might without impiety or improbabilitie be infer- 
red from'thence , that this kind of ſeparationis a 
thing-poſſible in, and by nature alſo, ButI will not 
engage myſelf here upon that argument of Wit- 
ches, of which I once purpoſed to treat moreat 
large, & by it {elf-it is yet poſſible that I may before 
Idie, if God pleaſe. Somewhat Bodenus hathifrom - 
ſomeprecedents in ature, that we might not'too 
much wonder at that which he doth averre and 
maintain, thoughnot by naturall cauſes, ſooften 
tOcome copaks. Nec debet illud mirum wvideri, fi quis 


memi- 
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told ſomewhat of divers creatures, which ſome for 
alonger , ſome fora ſhorter time , as Flyesinthe 
winter, lie quite ſenſelefle,; and ſeem to be dead:and 
yetafterwards are known to-revive, andto be as 
ative and buſic asever they were. Such arguments 
I remember, and inſtances we had many , when 
young Sophiſters inthe Univerſity , upon occaſion - 
of ſeyerall diſputes.Butthis example taken fromthe 
ſeparation of Gold& Silver,informing the true Z- 
tefFrum; or ofthe ſeparation of Oyl and W ater , af- 
ter mixture, by ſuch and ſuch means; ſeemethto' 
me ſoremote;that I do not ſee how arationall man 
can-inferre any thing out of it pertinent to this pur- 
poſe. Again; had Bodinus gone that way to work,to 
prove, or make it probable atleaſt, that the ratio- 
nallſoul or ſpirit of man is really diſtin and ſepa- 
rable from the vegetative and ſenſitive;though con- ' 
trary tothe common opinion of beſt philoſophers; 
yet ſo he might have laid a plauſible foundation to 
his opinion of ſeparation in ecſtaſies. But that he 
doth not; but plainly maintaineth the contrary. 
Iſhall notabſolutely determine any thing - but I 
ſhall give ſome reaſon why I do not, which will be 
a kind of determination of the buſineſſe. S. Part 
ſpeaking of his own divine raptures , profeſſeth not 
to know whether they happened unto himin the 
body, or out of the body. He iscarneſt in thatpro- 
feſſion, and repeats ittwice. Iam not of their opjni- 


' ON, though; itbe the opinion ofno lefſea man then 


Hugo Grotius , among others, that make S. Paul's 
meaning 
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\meaning to be, Fav by did? not know whetticr "i 


were carried in 'body to heaven, or heavenly things 
repreſented unto his mind. Iſhould accountthar, 
but for the reſpeQT bear toſome that embrace it, 
ſomewhat a courſe} interpretation. Now if S. Paul, 

according to thatinterpretation ofhis words which 
is more commonly received, though he knewthe 


power of God very well, and that what had hapned 


unto him, whatever it was, was not from any natu- 
rall cauſe, but altogether ſupernaturall ; would not, 
or could not neverthelefſe, abſolutely determine, 
whether thar in his divine rapture there were' any 
reall ſeparation of his ſou] from his body : 1 muſt 
think it ſomew hat bold for any man to maintain, 

that ſuch a ſeparation , cither by diabolicall power, 
or by cauſes that arc naturall;ts poſſible; muchleſle; 
as Bodinus , ordinary. Beſides, inthat caſe of Wit- 
ches, which is the main argument; except WE Can 
tell of Witches and Sorcerers thatarein Kar for 
ſome weeks, moneths, or years together, what 
need? Maynot the Devil as caſily, yea and farre 
more ealily to our apprehenſion in point of poſſi- 

bilitie, repreſent ſuch things unto their phanſie, and 

make them believe, ( which many do without any 
Devil, upon ſuch impreſſions, occaſioned by ſome 
diſtemper of the brain , or otherwiſe, as informer 
examples:)that they ſaw ordid ſuch and ſuch things 
really, in ſuch and ſuch places ? But they are carri- 

cd to farre places, andgivea true account of what 
they have ſeen, it may be a hundred, ora thouſand 


miles off. T his Ibelieyeto be true cnough, that 
many 
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the world, by ſeverall kinds of Witchcraft doit. 
Burifa Sorcerer, or a Witchſhew ina glaſs whatis 
© now doneupoenthe Exchange at 1Ynrwerp, or at 
the Lowvre in Paris; which certainly ſome have 
done, or fomewhat equiyalent to that ; mwſt we 
therefore conclude thathe that hath ſeen it, hath 
becn ateither ? But laſtly; though the Soul, in:man , 
be itthatſcerh properly , not the Eyes; yetasthe 
Sonliis fitted by God to inform a Body , it cannot 
ſee without Eyes. Whenonce, as to nature, it 
bath loft its relation to the body; it then becomes 
( rhough the very ſame ſubſtance till, ) anew.crea- 
ture as/it were, to all manner of operations. It ſeeth, 
itſpeaketh , orto ſpeak more properly, communi- 
cateth: butnot either with Eyes, or Tongue; but as 
Spirits or Atgek do. of the particular manner 
whereof, both ancient Philoſophers and School- 
menhave diſputcd andtreatcd at large. Iftherefore 
the foul ſeparated from the -body can returninto it 
again, and remember what it hath ſeen ; it would 
aiforemember as well, that it was not with bodily 
eycs thatitſaw-orknew , bat in ſuch a manner as is 
proper andnaturall (ifwe may ſoſpeak) to a ſpirit: 
whichis contraric to the account that is given by 
Witches,and otheroflike trade. If any man ſhould 
lay, though ſeparatcd for a ſcaſon, it mightcarry 
withit:fome /peczes,that ithad reccived in the body 
through the miniſtery-of the Eyes, and foof other 


ſence 


e 


many Witches and Sorcereres in diversplaces in 


3 ſenſes: though thatbe abſurd , becauſe all ſuch jpe- 
I edes aremprintedin the brain, diſpoſed by thepre- . 
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-—1 Chap.z.. of Enthuſaſme. " 4s I» 
ſence of the ſoul toreceive them; orifwe flytorthe 
intelligibiles, abſtracted ont of the materials by ver- 
tue ofthe ;,rellefFwus agens : yer even lo, though it 
might ſee /were it granted) by that means, ſome 
© | things, eyen afterits ſeparation , thatit had ſeenbe- 
force, whileſt in the body; yet other things, whether 
preſent or future, by vertue of thoſe ſpeczes , more 
» | then ithad ſeen or known before, it could nor. 
HI. lhave done with the two queſtions which I 
Xt | propoſed: Ifhallnow paſle toathird, which I did 
not mention, to prevent prejudice, left by the yery 
rermes,it might be thought frivolous and fruitleſle; 
- | which nevertheleſſe in the end, before we have 
done with it, will appear of great coaſequenceand 
i- frealiry. But before I come to thatnew queſtion, I 
S BE will conclude this diſcourſe concerning Ecſtafies, 
- E with ſomewhat that may doe them perchance 
ſome pleaſure, who arc not much converſant in 
© FE Philoſophy. We had ſomewhat of Viſions, whe- 
it Ether internall or cxternall, before. It may be; that 
d expreſſion willnort be underſtood by ſome. Irtis 
ly true that ordinarily,asall obje& ofſight is outward; 
> Nioall ſight or von, properly inward. Animmns vi- 
t Baez, &c. as before, atthe beginning, diſputed. But 
Y TB iamentiusinhis Treatiſe of melancholbe, delivers it 
d Ba; a ſecret, that even without outward objeas we 
Y [mayſce things inwardly; and thereupon defendeth 
Yy Boles againſt Averroes, affirming that the darkneſs | 
ct Jofmelancholick ſpirits, is a great occaſion of mie- 
&- Flancholy, mens continuall fearfulneſſe. He hanid- 
leth italfoin his Ararommy, lib. 11.9.2, The poets, 
L G . 
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4 Treatiſe © 
heſaith , (which muſt be underſtood of ſome ex- 
tradrdinary caſes; elſe the fight would be a very un- 
certain ſenſe:) with ſuch and ſuch impreſſions, may 
beſentunto the eyes from the brain, and from the 
cycs returned unto the place from whence they 
came, and the brain reccive them(for which ſee his 
reaſons in his Anatomy: ) as things outward. I leave 
it to the further conſideration of learned Phyſi- 
cians and Anatomiſts, Certain itis, that upon ſome 
diſtempers ofthe brain, a man ſhall think, even a- 
waking , that heſceth thoſe things which he doth 
not ſee: things which are not, nor perchance can 
be. Ariffotle in his Treatiſe of Dreams, gives anin- 
ſtance ofit in children and young boyes; who af- 


terſome terrible dream,though they be out af their | 


dream, and their eyes full open, ( and light brought 
in ſometimes: which Iadde, becauſe I know itto 
be true: ) think nevertheleſlſe for a while after,that 
they ſee with their eyes, what they ſaw in their 
dream. And Yit#s Amerbachins, a learned man, in 
his book De ana, lib. 4. confirms it tobe true by 
his own experience, even when he wasa man, if 1 
niiſtake him not. But whatever be the cauſe, the ef- 
fectis certain; confirmed alſo by learned Fracaſto- 
rius intheſe words: Nihilenim refert ad apparen- 
tiam faciendam, &C. that is, Whether the ſpecies 
comes to the eyes from Without, or from within, is not 
material at all, int point of apparition : for they 
believe they ſee, and ave af#tonished, and grow beſides 
themſelves, &c. De Sympath. c. 20. 

Ourthird queſtion or conſideration is, whether 
a man 


Chap.z OY 


| Chap. 3. * of Enthuſlaſm. 147 © 
a man by Philoſophy, or philoſophicall contem- 

plation, may attain to an Angelicall transformati- 

on: or to go higher, to ſuch a degree of union 

with God, that he ſhall neither by the help of any 

ſenſe, or phanſie, underſtand as other men; | but by 

a kind of contadFus, or union of ſubſtance with the 

Supreme Cauſe ofall things. Ifany man think this 

too curious a queſtion,or too high for ordinary ca- 

pacities, he will be { as is already intimated, ) much 
deceived. For it is for their ſakes eſpecially thatare 
the weaker ſex, that Ipropoſeit; ashe willfind it, 
ifhe have butthe patience to read unto the end. 
This marvellous tranſmutation of man by philoſo- 
phy, is aſſerted by men that call themſelves Plato- 
nicks. Iulius Ceſar Vaninius (aman of the ſame 
religion, as Pomponatins was, ) deſcriberh itinthis 
manner; £jus cauſa, continua ſublimio- Dial. 58. ne 
rum contemplatio, que & ſenſibilibus & "Jurr-mort. 
A corporis penſo animum ſevocat, & profundiſiima 
mentis intentione incorporee ſapientie conjungit : 
cumque ad illum gradum pervenerit, qui eft contem- 
platrve per fedtionis ſupremus, tunc rapitur ab omni- 
bus creatis ſpeciebus, & intelligit non per ſpecies ac- 
quiſitas , ſed per inſpetionem ad Ideas,in quarum lu- 
mine omnia agnoſcit. 1deo ecſtatici multa vera pre- 
dicunt. They that can come at Ficinw, De philo- 
ſeph. Plato. andother works ofhis, may expe@ a 
more perfe& account. But for my part , by what 
I can find in Plazo, or other ancient Platonifts , I 
doubt that Plato is wrongfully quoted. Ideny not 
but that he might be ſome foundation : 'but they 
L 2 ; that 


148 | AA Treatiſe  Chap.z. 
that raiſcd it to this height, were no others, asI take 
it, then the enthuliaſtick Arabs., the yery ſame that 
bred us Mahomet; whether before, or afterwards. 
Ihave a good Author for it. Learned Wowmtecate- 
25 (4n exquiſite Arorelian) inhis Commentaries 
upon thethird of _Ari/forle De Anima, ſpeaking 
there of {verroes, hath theſe words : Hi enm eff 
qi opinatur , etfi cam opinionem non uſquequaque 
probexzus, (1 wonder fo ſobera man would lay fo 
much-) per eas ſpecies [inteilectiles]tanquam per ful 
partes, pexfeite aemum nobiſcum copulart effettricem 
menteiaringuamilleuti numerum expleverint , re- 
pentias Guadam luce effylgentes , quaſi abeant O& con- 
vertanur, imaginatione etiam totoque homine ſecum 
attraCtis : adeo- ts; exinae, non per ſpecies, ut antea,non 
CREIMAGIAAULIONUS intelligamus; ſed per illius ments 
eſſextiam » zz quam nos pene iſfa mutavit copulatio. It 
were no hard thing to put this into Engliſh: but 
how to. make it inrclligible Engliſh to them that 
know nothing of tize -ze/ledtus agens ,and patiens, 
and other myitcrics of the nature of underſtand- 
ing, Iknow aot. However, the ſummacis already 
inthe queſtion, as I propoſedit. And inthe appli- 
catioa that we ſhall make, every thing will be 
clearer. 

Let-the _1rabs thereforc have the honour ofit; 
if not of the firſtinvention, yetofthe perfection : 
yeaand, practice too, for whichthey are betterfit- 
ted by their naturall temper, then many other na- 
tions, However, that they had it in part, asalmoſt 
all other things, from the Greczas., is moſt certain; 

as 
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asis elſewhere treated tnore at large in a Diſcourſe 
De cult Det ſpiritnali, ſive per intelleftum , not yet 
printed. Among the Works of Diony/zns Artopary- 
Cv | 74, as commonly called; thereis alittle Treatiſe De 
E& | myſticaTheologia. Were itpoſlible rohope; that 
1s men would judge without ptcjudice or pattiality, 
ff Ithinkit might be proved, partly by what hath al- 
ae ready been done by others; partly by what might 


{Q yet be added to that purpoſe, as clear as the light 
ug of the Sun it ſelfis, that the Authorofthe book 
ie cannot be that Dzopyſzas, whom he counterfeits 
ec himſelf, and many gladly bclieve. But it is, and 
wel would be but labour loſt; So fatre hath.that pom- 


7” | pousdrefle of words, joyned with the ſublimity of 
ee the ſubje&, bewitched many: beſides what advan- 


15 | tageis made by ſome, of this pretended antiquity, 
tt i ſome controverted points of teligion, However, 
ut the Authot is ancient, we grant, and good enongh 
at too for ſoine uſes;to deſerye teſpett at the hands of 
oh all learned men. In the Treatiſe De my/tica Theo- 
d- {ogia, he teacheth anew kind ofpratticall Div:my, 
ly by renouncing fot to the Senſes onely, bur to the 
li- Underſtanding alſo, and to all intelleQtuall powers, 
CC | faculties, and operations that are naturall: by which 


in time we may attain{[through elevation of mind] 


It; ro an union not expreſible, nor underftood , yet 
1: | felt,and inan hidden manner operative, with God: 
I- in this union , as the perfeion of man , and the 
A- height ofmortall exaltation, to reſt, when attained, 


ft without paſsion, without affeQtion, without know- 
3 f ledge. 1 will give aſhort deſcription of this my- 
as L 3 ery, 


150 A Treatiſe Chap.s. 
Ts ſtery, in the words of * Caro- 
c Since thiswrinen,T have lus Herſentius , one that hath 
ſeen one Sandzus , of the , 
ſame argument:but have nos Commented upon that book, 
ao nes vr'y ny Bing and hath colle&ed out of o- 
in Herſentius : thoregh I do ther Authors , men and wo- 
__ —_ yy men, whatever he could meet 
9 pot with, tocommenditand the 
doQtrine of it unto the world : Cum ad hunc amorts 
& contemplationis gradum pervenit, ſaith he , ut n- 
hil corum que intellefFu, &C. miro& incognito modo 
4 Deo rapitur, a Deo, & in Deo ſuſcipitur; tota Deo 
plena fit; tota in Deum transfunditur : ita ut eſſentia 
Deiejus eſſentie & ſubſtantie intime & abſque ullo 
modo creato uniatur. Deus auteminraptu hujuſmoa, 
| adventu ſuoſen illapſu, rationem & mentem obſcu- 
rat, ſtupefacit, ſuſpenditque: ita ut pro eo temports in- 
zervallo nullius attionts capax fit. Weſhallhave 
the Engliſh of all this alſo, (the ſubſtance of itat 
leaſt,) when I come to that application of it which 
I aim at. ButI would gladly know , of whom this 
Dionyſins learned this ſtrange Divinity, Ir is ſome- 
what, that Her/entizs doth acknowledge Diony/tus 
in this his do&rine, Platonicorum dogmatum ſeftato- 
'r7em,p.101.and Platoris ſectatorem accuratiſuumum. 
p:91. And p.93, &c. he bringeth paſſages out of 
Tamblichus , Porphyrins, Proclus , noted Platoniſfs, 
teaching in a manner the ſame thing. Inſomuch 
thatp. 43. hedares adventureupon ſo much truth, 
as to ſay, Ego equidem dumProcli philoſophiPlatonici 
#n Theologiam Platonis axiomata animaduerto,firmi- 
fer mihi perſuadeo aut Dionyſium Procli [cripta le- 
| gifſe; 
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giſſe; (aterrible buſineſſe to be ſuppoſed, which 
would prove no leſſe then hereſie , and loſle of 
goods and life. For then what muſt this Dzory/zus 
prove, butanimpoſtor, ſeeing Procleus lived, all 
men know, ſome centuries of yeares ſince the true 
Dionyſeus?) aut quod vero (amilius, (yea by allmeans 
it concerns him to ſay ſo; )Proclum libris Dionyſii 0- 
peram navaſſe. Butletthe ſober Reader conſider: 
Here is aſtrange kind of D:vz4ty, as ſome call it,or 
Philoſophy; ofwhich much hath been written (in 
many volumes by ſome ofthem,)by Platonick Phi- 
loſophers, grounding all upon expreſle paſlages 
(though drawn much further , by the 4rabs eſpe- 
cially, then he ever intended perchance, )of their 
maſter Plato: infomuch that Herſenzins himſelf, as 
obſerved before, is forced to call D:ony/zus, a Pla- 
zoniſh, for teaching this doQtrine. We find nothing 
of it (except we draw things obzorzo collo,as we lay;) * 
in the Goſpel of Chriſt; nothing in ancient Fathers 
of greateſt antiquity: and yet likely after all this, that 
Produs learned it from Dzony/zus. But what if we 
find other Philoſophers alſo , beſides PZazo, that 
lived ſome hundred of years before the true Dzoy- 
ſzas, reach the ſame doQtine more clearly then 
Plato himſelf; as clearly almoſt, as either Proczs, 
or Dionyſius? It cannot be unpleaſing to them 
that are Scholars, if I take ſome pains to diſco- 
ver ſome myſteries of this myſtery of darknefle, 
which for oughtI know, have notyetbeen brought 
to light by any man. Who is the true Author of 


thoſe Metaphylſicks, or rather fragments of Meta- 
| L 4 phyſicks, 
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phyſicks, that go under Theophraitus hisname,cer- 
tainly I cannot tell, We find them adfcribed to di- 
vers Authors by ancient Greek Philoſophers: yet 
| by ſome very ancient(though not found in the Ca- 
talogue of his books ſet out by Diogenes Laertras, 
where divers books of his are miſling as well as 
this; ) to Theophraſtus himielt. learned Sylburgims 
leaves it doubtfull. Theophraſtas was one of Ar: 
fotles own diſciples , and ſucceeded him in his 
School; much commended by him : an excellent 
Philoſopher certainly by thoſe works of his { not 
the twentieth part of what he had written, )that re- 
main unto this day. Thoſe Fragments of Metaphy- 
ſicks, whoever bethe Author, who muſt have li- 
vedlong before Chriſt, are a choice picce; but very 
imperfe&, and therefore the more obſcure. In the 
cighth Chapter of theſe Fragments , ( as divided in 
| Sylburgius his edition: for in Aldzs ,long before 
that, I find none: ) after along diſcourſe ofthe ſpe- 
culation of principles, we find theſe words: mixz wy 
ous Ty@ Swau;ln I) aims Yrwpeiy rr pet; » Foro Th 2c 7twy MapeCtvoy- 
Tic. *Omy ditn” abt ms dex va; repre us) aCairnuey, vx im Swe plc, EiT% 
O12 T0 jw © ery dtTIAY cis dt hv nueTsE Cay dd rerey,  aTep 295 THOWT HIOTHA] 
Pairen, © ma Þ ine ikydtoteovy wr dum mwvgd 1 Fewghe S1ovm , x94 4630 
&-|apive. do u3; ux tgnv aruTh mech hurt 122.474 dt 24} is UTE TEW HOURS 
1 #ziac. All that know any thing of Philoſophy, be 
it never1olittic , cannot but haye heard of Ar:Zo- 
zles opinion,ſo much diſputed 1n theſchools of Phi- 
laſophers : that the underſtanding , whilſt joyned 
with the body, catt do nothing .without the ſenſes. 
of which wealfo have had occaſion to conſider at 
large in another work, {De or:gent Taololatrie )not 
| yet 
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yet ptinted. Throphraftm therefote here ſaith; That 


to ſome degree br meaſure , we may contemplate and 


know the firſt cauſes ſcientificalt;, that is , by their 
cauſes, from things (exſible : (or, by the help of the 
ſame ſenſes: ) Bus When once aſcended to the Summi- 
ties, or Originall Firſts , we can gono further : either 
becauſe they have no cauſe; or partly becauſe of our 
weakneſſe, as in matter of ſight, (he had this ſimili- 
tude, upon the like occaſion, from his maſter Ar:- 


fotle; ) When we Would look upon that (to wit the 


Sun,) Þhich is moſt bright and ſplendid. And in this ' 
caſe, it may be rrue indeed, (by which words Theo- 
phraſtus doth ſeem to referre ro the ſpeech offome 


 formernoted Philoſopher , whether _riforle or - 


Plato:) that all knowledge and contemplation [of the 
firſt cauſes] »2rff be by very touching and feeling(that 
is, union , or conjunction , as in the former teſti-. 
monies:) of zhe mind, oy intelletF. Whence itis that 
fuch knowledge (grounded upon a kind of feeling,of 
all ſenſes the moſt certainin man; by which alſo he 
doth ſometimes corre the errrours ofhis eyes; or 
rather, becauſe immediately from God : ) z not {ia- 
ble toerror; however the comprehenſion of this very 
rhing, and the certainty of it , Cor, though that degree 
of knowledge neceſſary before a man can attain 10 this; 
as of * confidence alſo; ) be a thing of great \.,,, Chap.s. 
ah erlty. So Theophra3tus there. And | 
now I would deſire the Reader, that hath ſomucty 
curioſity for thetruth, to read oyer that Diſcourſe 
(itis very ſhort, and will take but little time: Yofthis 
pretended Dion)/i#x, and tell himſelf, when he _ 
. ONCc 
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done, (ſome common things concerning the in- 
comprehenſibleneſſe of God, laid aſide,) whether 
the very pith and marrow ofit, be not inthoſe few 
lines. I will appeal unto Her/er#ius, who in his pa- 
raphrafeat the end, *fumms up all in theſe words : 
Fatendum igitur, ſj Deus a nobis aliqua ratione agno- 
ſet poteſt, ſola 1gnoratione, ſilentio, conjunttione ſupra 
ſenſum & menten, per ipſam anime unionem agnoſct. 
As for that 6«& »»@, that divine cloud , which the 
Author propoſeth at the firſt, as his chiefeſt argu- 
ment; I know there is ground enoughforit, asin 
the nature, ſoin the Word of God: as by the Greek 
Commentators upon this Dzozy/zxs is well ſhewed. 
But of this »e@ of Gods natute, how to extraCtta 
” IRR 26901 The erreenias , 4 11ſt of * 1gnorance 1n 
dierence between 79479,(a5 the Author elſewhere ſpea- 
ignoratio andig- keth 2) as the readieſt Way tO the 
CE 5 & FnOWledgeofGod,ſo much prefled 
now not hovy to , ; 

doit in Engliſh:ex> by this Author , and ſo much com- 
cept Tmay be al- mended unto others by the abettors 
- = 44. Act ofthis ſtrange dodtrine; I know no 
.” the like. ground at all for itcitherin reaſon, 
or Scripture. However,l am much 

bcholding to that phraſe. Ithath put me in mind of 
ſomewhat that may ſerve very well further to diſ- 
cover this impoſture. Syze/zus is a man well known 
among Scholars: he was made Biſhop againſt his 
will, for his great fame and worth. He did oppoſe 
it very much: andin very truth , in ſome ofhis wri- 
tings, evenſince a Biſhop, asItake it , heſheweth 
himſelfa better Plazonift , then ſound my It 
; | | cems 
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Iſcems that even in his dayesthisnew Divinity be- 
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gan to be in requeſt among Chriſtians, and ſomeil- 
literate Monks andothers took hold ofthis magni- 
fied «os Or abſolute ignorance,to bring themſelves 
intoreputation , as though they had been the only - 
wiſe and godly men of the world, becauſe the 
moſt ignorant; but pretending by that ignorance, 
to have neareſt accefſeunto God, and moſt of God + 
in themſelves. Hereupon Syzeſ;us wrote that ex- 
quiſite piece, which he inſcribed Dzo; (becauſein 
very deed , Dio Chryſofomus agreat partofhis ſub. 
je&; ) to prove theneceſlity ofhumane Learning 
and Philoſophy,to all that will contemplate of high 


things with ſobricty and good ſucceſſe. He doth 
not deny but that ſome ſuch tranſcendent wits and 
natures hayebeen, (but Phoenix like, ſcarce onein 
an Age,) who without any ſuch preparation , haye 
been able by the ſublimity of their naturall parts 
and excellencies, to aſcend without ſteps to the 
higheſt that man can reach. butthar any ofthoſe 
profeſſors of ignorance, that pretended to that hap- 
py condition , wereſuch, he doth very perempto- 
rily deny. He tells them oftheir fopperies and ma- 
nifold extravagancies in their language, and wri- 
tings; by which a man might ſooner gueſſe them 
to be ſunk much lower then ordinary nature, then 
to have attained to any ſupernaturall ſublimity, 
I would have the Readerobſerve thoſe words, 
wlzemy, imine nclent dzge, 5 iwaps 75 epsrs> and the like; 
which be terms of Art, & much uſed inthis myſti- 


call ſcience: by which itdoth plainly appear,that he 
: mcante 
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meant thoſe very men,whom Iſpeak of. God forbid, 
Aith he there ina place, that we ſhould think that if 
God awcll in as,he ſhould dwell in ny other part of as, 
then that whith is rationall:which is his proper Tem- 
' ple. 1t cannotbe certainly , that Trath ſhould be found 
n Ienorance; or that he ſhould be wiſe tttly , whith is 
zrratiozall: with many ſuch things ro that purpoſe. 
Yea hetel!s them allo of their affeted Hence arid 
facituthity. 'Eg wir td dmods durik 2453p, EC. He Would 
not btlicve that they were Myſteries indeed, that 
madethem dumb, becaule inexpreſhble : not biit 
thatit is the nature ofthings really ſubl:me,to beſo; 
bur becauſe he ſaw nothing in therh or from them, 
tharargued cither knowledge,ot capacity ofthings 
farre under Myſteries. But the Reader muſtnot 
expect that ſatisfaftion from me, which he may 
give himſelf, ifhe will read Syzz/7ns himſelf. There 
is nothing of Sxzeſzxs, but is very good in his kind, 
and well worth any mans reading: this, both good 
atid uſefull, more then any other part ofhim, if I be 
- not miſtaken. It is pity, it isno better tranſlated. but 
indeed more pity , that he ſhould be read in any 0- 
cherlanguage then his own; it is ſo very good and 
elegatit. 

Now to cotneto0 that uſe ofthis laſt queſtion and 
conſideration , which atthefirſt Iaimed at: Iſhall 
not here difptitz, how farte a well-grounded intel- 


ligetit Philoſopher thay adventure.in this kind of | 


myſticalt Theology (a word comttion to heathens, 


itis well known , as well as to Chriſtians; ) for the 


iſcoyery ofany ttuth,, aboye ordinary humane ra- 
| tiOCl- 
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tiocination; nor whether the moſt illitexrateamong 
Chriſtians, whether men or women , may notat- 
tain ſorgetimes by Gods ſpeciall faygur, and reall 
Chriſtian religion; which as we deny not, ſo weare 
ſure,is nothing at all to this purpoſe;nor laſtly, whe- 
ther the true knowledgeand love of Chriſt, joyned 
with a holy life, pave not in many , ormoſt, (in 
ſore more, in ſomelefſe, ) a raviſhing power, ſct 
out allegorically in-the book ofCanticles, and o- 
ther Scriptures: All theſe, as altogether imperti- 
neatto the queſtionand cate we are upon, Iſhall 
paſſe by. That which we are to conſider , is, whe- 
ther this. A/#4call Theology , as they callit , byre- 
nouncing to all ſenſes, to all knowledge, andintel- 
leQuall operation, thatis, in effe@, by affefted Ec- 
ſtaſiesand Enthuſiaſins, be a probable way.to com- 
paſle a moxe perfe& , reall and ſubſtantiall union 
with God, or Chriſt, then otherwiſe is to be com- * 
paſſed: whether the writings of fome ancient and la- 
ter Platoni/ts, Greeks and Arabs , Heathens, and 
cHabometans , be a (ufficient ground and warrant 
for it, torthem that profefſe to ad{cribemore tothe 
Scriptures,received amongChriſtians fordivine,by 
which ſobricty ofſenſe is ſo much commendedun- 
to, us; then to the opinions of heathen Philoſo- 
phers. but more particularly , whether allowable 
or commendable in women , whomaltmenknow 
fatuated and deluded. But this laſt is the thing] ur 
tend ſpecially to infiſt upon , by reaſon ofthat ex- 
ample 
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ample mentioned inthe Epiſtle to the Reader; by 
conſideration of which ( finding it backed with fo 
much authority, ) I was firſt proyoked to under- 
take this whole Diſcourſe: having alſo ſome reſpe& 
to ſome very near unto me by kindred,ofthe ſame, 
orlike profeſſion. 

Five life of { Ga- "This ſuppoſed holyMaid, whom 

e 


tharineof Jeſus,&c. yeare now to conſider of, was 
at Paris: 1628, See 


the Epiſtle to the Rea from her infancy , according to 
der. 


the relation , which we muſt truſt 
to, very devout: and, as averſe from any worldly 
pomp and pleaſure ; ſo , ſtrangely addicted to bodi- 
ly pennances and voluntary chaſtiſements. We 
will conclude nothing of this. We know welle- 
nough what the Apoſtle writeth of himſelf, and 
what hath been the praQtiſe of ſome truly deyout, in 
times of pureſt deyotion and piety. However, it is 
ſure enough , that ſuch immoderate caſtigations 
and vexations , may bean effet of melancholy, as 
well as religion ; and had notthatfamous, ſhalll 
fay, orinfamous Porphyrizs, lighted upon a better 
friend, to take him offin time, he had never lived 
to plotand write ſo much againſt Chriſtians and 
Chriſt himſelf, as he did. Zero the Philoſopher was 
wont to ſay, Let me be mad, rather then in pleaſure: 
notconſidering that even in pain there is pleaſure, ' 
ifa man thereby pleaſe his own mind, and think 
highly ofhimſelf, (wherein the height of humane 
contentment and ambition often lieth,) becauſe he 
can endure much. Certainly, there would never 


have been ſo many Szoicks andCynicks inthe world, . 
who 
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whowhen they might have lived otherwiſe, ( and 
ſome of them of their own accord parted with 
good means and temporall eſtates forit,) choſe ro 
beg , and ro be trampled upon by every idleRaſcall 
that metthem, to make good their profeſſion of 
unpaſſionatneſle; had itnot beenſo, that pain and 
pleaſure are things which oftentimes depend more 
on phanſie, thenrealitic; and that pleaſure may be 
found, where others feel pain. When I lived in 
Somerſet-ſhire, (where firſt called to the diſcharge 
of holy Duties, ) there was in a Gentlewomans 
houſe (a woman of good eſtate and reputation , 
much given to hoſpitality; where Imy ſelf have 
been often kindly entertained;) a naturall Fool, but 
uſefull enough in a great houſe for ſome ſervices; 
who took a ſingular pleaſure in being whipped , e- 
ven unto bloud: and it was one or two luſty Maids 
(for it muſt be done by Maids,to give him content,) 
their task every morning, when they could intend 
it. He wasnot pleaſed, nor would follow his buſi- 
neſſeſo well all the day after, ifit were not done. 
Since this, I have had information from a very good 
hand,of ſuch another example,as to point of whip- 
ping unto bloud, with pleaſure:but with farre more 
aggravating circumſtances , otherwiſe. But I will 
forbear particulars for his ſake., from whom IT had 
my information; not for his, that was the ſubze& of 
it, who deſerves it not: -but rather to be made 
known, that he might be looked upon,and abhor- 
red in all places, (though, what is monſtrousin 
theſe times?) asa monſter, But what do Jtalk of 
One 


of Enthuſiaſme. $1 
BN 


” _ _  onefoqB oarof one monſter? whereas we finditre- | 
corded by good Hiſtorians, that whole nations at- 
once, have been poſſeſt,ſhallI ay, or infeted, with 
this phrenſie? WereIinaplace where books areto _ 
be had, I ſhould be able perchance to give a benter. 
account of what fay to the Reader. Iam very con” 
fident I have read itin more then one , with obſer- 
vations made upon it, as an epidemicall diſeaſe or 
diſtemper; though by more I know adſcribedto : 
mere devotion. Butto ſupply that defeRag well as 
I can,I will here impart untothe Reader what Ifind 
ofit in my Father, ofB. M. his _{dverſaria. 


aixs-rpious defader ium repente populaes 
Europe invadir. 


HMemorabilis hiſtoria: Circa An. Dom. 1260. cam 
pauciin Italia welut ſydere affiati cepiſſent ſeſe ex 
penttentia flagellare , miro caſu ad reliquos Enro- 
pe poprilas exemplum manavit , 7 eos quogue cu- 

[:4it 4s flagellandi ſe inceſsit. 
Vide Chrox, Patav. mona. p. 612.1613. 


And who hath not heard of the Iilefpar Vir- 
gins;' athing ſo generally atteſted by all Ancients, 
that'no man can reaſonably make a queſtion of the | 
tiuth gfit?A humor took them to make themſelyes 
away. no perſwaſjons of friends, or parents, Or 
any thing elſe that was moſt dear unto them, nora- 
nx ocher means that could be thought of, were ef- 


feyuallto perſwade them tg live; There was ſcarce 
_ --any 
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ple device (as it commonly fallout wjth them-that 
labour of a limited melancholyroſome oneobjett: 
of which we had examples before: }did thatwhich 


40 obligation, cither civil or naturall, coulddobe- 


fore: to makethem fear that , which ofall fears 0- 
therwile, is generally accounted, and by ſome Phi- 
loſophers abſolutelydetrermined , to be moſt natu- 
ralluntoall. Feral 

At what age of her life this Maid began tofall in- 
to-Frances and Ecſtaſies, I cannotfind by the Sto- 
rie, which isnor digeſted intqyeares. Butfromher 
firſt 'generall:confeflion,, which ſhe made but 9. 
yeares old, ['p:6,20.]the beganto talke much of 
Gods preſence; and phanſieto her ſelf, thatſhe ſaw 
Godvilibly , everytime ſhe weatto Church. And 
being asked whether ſhe ſuffered any diſtrattion of 
ſenſes; the ſaid, no; {Lwonder who doth in that 


caſe.) and was believed. The firſt viſible fit ,it -_ 


leems, began inthe-Church, [. p: 3 3:]witha trem- 
bling : ſo tharſhe lether Wax-candle; (whichby 
the proper ceremonie of the day, ſhe heldin her 
hand,) fallto the ground, and contdnot takeitup. 
From that time, her viſions, itſeems;, begantobe 
veryfrequent. and I find it obſerved, [p.31,3 3,45, 
50] that ſhe could feldome ſpeak, or expreficher 
ſelf,” when ſhe hadſeen anything; ſothat ſhe only 
reaped the benefit of thoſe great ſecrets and myſte- 


ries', Which God- is faid to. have revealed un- 


to her, 
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"hes ſen 21. ofher life, Ip. 38.54] Rota: 

ſiesbegan to be veryftrong , and:wouldlaſt three 
orfourhoures in a-day: ſo that ſhe did verily think 
herſclfto be in heaven, ſometimes, [Pp. 3 9.] when 
ſhe was upon earth,ather ordinarie(as 1 zsnoted)em- 
ployment. | 

Pag: 34. (and 61,63 hack 5.) ofthe Story, Chriſt * 
is ſaid ro have drawn her ſoul into his. Pag.45, 
46; 47. 'tohave taken poſſeſſion ofher: and mare 
particularly, (which the author of the relationpro- 
feſſeth not to underſtand, ) to have marked/her 
with a mark: andafterwards to haveabided in her, 
by preſence;andby operation, to her laſt day. 

Pag. 4-7. It is direQly affirmed , that ſhe was for 
the moſt part, deprived ofher naturall wit and un- 
derſtanding. 

Pag.5 2. She wasone day tranſported beſides her 
ſelfinaGarden,andforthe ſpace'ofan hour(which 
by the Relationis called, a ffrozg operation of God,) 
continued ſaying over and over, God doth put his 
Powe? tn me,Ged doth put his Wiſdome tz me, andhis 
Knowledge, 

- +-Pag| 54, &c. She often ſaw, andin ſome dexvec 

ſuffered (rhrough fright, &c.) the pains of Hell. T |} 
know not at what time ofher age; butitmightbe 
the firft dire ecſtafie ſhe had, for ought I can/ga- 
ther by the relation. She was, according to her 
own relation.{p. $9.Jin aCave,called S.'Denys his 
Cave, becauſe by tradition , S. Dexys , with divers 


other Martyrs, had inhabited it by che ſpace of two Þ 


years; and therefore hadin great reyerence by:the 
whole 
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whole Codem In that Cave beings Pak 
let the Reader judge , whether that holy Cave a- 
lone, with the opinion they had of it , was not 
enough to putany melancholick maid devoutly 
_ Liven, inco an ecſtaſic: ) ſhe ſaw Heaven and Hell, 
and the Soul of Chr; in its purity. 

Pag. 75. She is yet reported to have been exal- 
ted higher: forthatthe Soul of Chriſt (who was 
faid before to have drawn her Soul into his,) did 
draw her into an operation of the Holy Trinity : in 
which operation ſhe is ſaid to have cominued unto 
the end of her life. How this to be underftood, 
muſtnot be expeted from me. All my care is, not 
to -miſrelate any thing, or to make it worle, by my 
tranſlation, then I findit 

Pag. 91. God puts upon her, ( as our Story: tells 
us,) the care ofthe affairs of Fraxce : which ſhe did 
accept, and commend her ſelf unto God at the 
ſame time. 

Pag. 101. She foretold ſomewhat a death, 
thatit ſhould nor beanaturall death , norby ordi- 
nary means. But it fell out otherwiſe, though the 
Story doth endeavour to make it good: but in vain. 
For ſhe died of a generall Conſumption ofthebo- 
-dy, (the moſt naturall death that could happento 
ſuch alife,)which ended in a continuall Fever, with 
a kind of Lethargy, or caros: very violent at thelalt; 
and ſo made an end of her. It ſeems ſhe did not 
think.to die, when ſhe did, as our Story tells-us, 
Cp. 115, 117.] which I ſuppoſe would tcll us no 
more of that, then it muſtneeds. 

M. 2 She 


"She had ſome ſtrange ſights beforecher death: 
As for example; that there is a plenitude of God in 
allthings, eventorhe leaſt Ant. which is very phi- 
loſophicall; bur not verycaſietobe underſtood by 
ordinary. people, and more apt to be. miſtaken to 
ſome hereticall ſenſe; as fomew hat was by the Ma | 
nicheans, not much different. 

Theſe,(not to ſpeak of her ſpiritual] temptations, 
which were frequent and terrible, & ſome obſcure 
intimations of Miracles; for which we will rather 
commend the ingenuityoftheRelator,conrfidering 
whatis ordinarily done by others, upon ſuch occa- 
ſions, then find fault:) theſe, I ſay , be the chiefpar- 
ticulars, which her Story doth afford : which as I 
propoſe to the learned Readers conſideration; ſo 
ſhallI not, ſubmitting to better judgements, ſtick 
inthe mean timnc to declare mine own. Truely I 
do not fee any cauſe to believe that in any oftheſe 
many Viſions or Ecſtaſies, there was any thing at 
all ſupernaturall, cither divine or diabolicall , more 
then isin every common diſeaſe: wherein we ac- 
knowledgeasthe hand of God alwayes; fo the mi- 
niſtry ofthe Devil, if notalwayes, very often , as 
was before declared. I conccive them all, both Vi- 
fionsand Ecſtalics, to have beenthe effe& ofpure 
melancholy; very agreeable to whathath happened 
unto other melancholick perſons, in other places. 
Whether 1 ſhouldblame the ignorance, or theſu- 
perſtition ofthem that had to do with her, or both, 
know not: but Ithink they were to blame, and 
thatſhe had ill luck to fall i into ſuch hands. They 

do | 
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of Enthuſraſme. 
do well to:make her amends what they can, ales 
her death - butI think ithad been more charitable, 
to have uſed ſome means for the cure ofher me. 
lancholy, by which ( with Gods bleſſing upon the 
meansalwayes to be preſuppoſed, ) ſhe might have 
been preſerved inlife- As for her expreſſions, -of 
Chriſts drawing her ſoul into his , and thelike; ſo 
agreeable, incffeCt, tothole of the Platonifts, and 
CAHrab Philoſophers , the tearms onely ( Chrifffor 
God) changed: I haveno ſuſpicion for all that, that 
ſhe was acquainted with them , nor with any ſc- 
crets. of that myſticall Theology that came from 
them; but that naturally , according to the condi- 
tion ofher temper, ſhe fell into thoſe phanſies, 
which ſome enthuſiaſtick Philoſophers before,not 
by vertue of their Philoſophy, but through diſtein- 
peroftheir enthuſiaſtick brains, had lighted upon. 

I have expreſſed my ſelfthe more freely in this 
buſineſle ,” notthatTItake any pleaſure, or have any 
ambition at all, to oppoſe the judgement of others: 
which if I were ambitious todo, I could have 
found mattcr enough to buſie my ſelf, long before 
this - but becauſe I judgedi it a matter of great con- 
ſequence, not onely for the preſervation of ſome . 
lives , . but of Truth, (more precious then many 
lives, ) which hath inall Ages ſuffered by nothing 
more, then by pretended Enthufiaſms; and ofpub- 
lick Peace, which hath often been diſturbed by 
ſuch, whether artifices, or mere miſtakes. 

Butihavenot yet done with my Theologia my- 


fica: which being ſfoproper to my ſubjeQ, Imuſt 
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not paſſe it over ſuperficially. The Reader chat is 
notlearned, will have patienceifI defireto grarif}y 
them that are. Herſentivs his authorities for this 
kind of Divinity, ſo much magnified by him, are all 
cither Heathen Philoſophers , ( greateſt oppofers 
ofChriftianity ,) Plotinms, Proclus, Porphyrius, Tam 
blichas; or very late and inconfiderable W riters, 
Toannes Rusbroctas, Hentricus Harphins, Ludovi- 
rs Bloſyus, (or rather Thalerns,) andone Woman, 
- Sareta Tereſza: not one word out of any ancient 
Father, (in that Chapter) Greek or Latine; notſ0o 
much as out of S. Auguſtine, or Gregory the Great, 
Or S. Bernard : who otherwiſe, of true Chriſtian 
Raptures , proceeding from awtent loye and admi- 
ration,grounded notupon Ignorance and ſelf-con- 
ceitednefſe, but ſoundKnowledgeand Picty; might 
have afforded matter for a bigger volume, then that 
whole Diſcourſe, with all that hath been written | 
cither by Dionyſus (fo called,) or any other of that 
Se, comes too; But I will deal very ingenuouſly 
with the Reader. There was one 2Haximns, inthe 
dayes of Heraclins Emperour of Conftantinople : of 
whom we are boundto ſpeak withhonour, becauſe 
he ſifferced for the rrue Faith. W hether it were he, 
whofe Greek Schol:as are extantupon this Dionyſe- 
#5, is doubred by forne:but tnore probable that it is. 
This H4x:mms(beſfides other works of his ſome ex- 
tant, fome tot, hath written a Ay #4gogia - which 
I ſuppoſe to be atogether ofthe tame argument as 
this H1/ca Theolegiz of Dieny/eus. It was pabliſhed 
by David Heſchelias, alcarned man, to whom we 
: | . OW 
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ow many othergood books; butt hath noe been 
my tuck eyer to {ce it. But though notthat, yerThave 
ſeen and often read, fometimes with admiration, - 
ſometimes with indignation ,another work of his, 
(not much known, Ibelieve, ywhich he clkthhis 
Kegd aun O30499eted » 42] oro yoprnd :printed at Pabis, befides later 
editions,very elegantly, by G#:hel. Morelins,a)z:Do, 
1 560. fitted by remote allegoricall interpretations 
of Scripture , for Chriſtians; but written by him in 
imitation of Porphyrins, and other Heathens, their 
«24, as they callthem ; fromwhom alfo he hath 
taken ſome things verbarim. There indeed we 
ſhall find this »3/frcall Theologie in its height, in di- 
verSplaces. I caneaſily belteye that fo holy xman, 
in his ordinary converſation, and ſo profound a 
Philoſopher, as he ſhews himifelf by his writings, 
might make good uſe of fuch meditations, and ele- 
vations of thoughts; and yet keep himſelf within 
ſobriety. but that it is a dangerous book otherwiſe 
for ordinary capacities, apt to turnall Religion and | 
all Scripture (in weaker brains) into mere phanſic, 
and * Tentonick Chimeri- phe Hen | A: | Oo 
call extravagancies , I do, FR. ow. pre = | 
upon grounds of reaſon, as of that country , mere Fana- 
verily bclieve, as I do the #i*ks 3 «5 unto any ſober man 
Ep may appear by their Writings: 
former, charitably. I know {ſome of which havebeen tranſ- 
not whether it be for the {ated into English. But of 
better, or for the worſe: but angry Lt er 
ſureI am, that his meaning Becmanus (nor to mencion 0- 
is often miſtaken by the La- #772) 555 Exercitationes 
Ogice. 
zine Interpreter; whereof I 
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2 7 A Treatſs... | ""Chapis NJ 
ſhall give but one inſtance, becauſe of fome further 
uſe thatmay be made of it. Centur.2. «9-9. Tir aw 
ovy daCr ywony gy Ty Oboy v8c 211 TE mel x3þ vegjry TaAITINGE liar iaer 
2-6. His meaning is, according to the princi- 
ples ofthis Divinity,by him more at large explained 
inſome former Aphoriſms,that by this immediate, 
| intimate Union with God, by which he ſticksnot 
ro ſay, that the ſoul js aQually Deiticd, all opera- 
tions ofthe underſtanding do ceale. The Interpre- 
ter quite contrary: CMens inmmediatamerga Deum: 
unionem adepta, torts viribus inidincumbit , ut inicl- 
ligat & intellgatur. That which deccived him, 
are the words , 1 and »a2z, which ſojoyned, he 
didnot underſtand to be put, as often, figuratively, 
ro intimate an abſolute ceſſation of allunderſtand- 
ing. SO Ger.31. 29. cither good or evill ; where 
evill only was intended, properly. And N#umb.23, 
25. neither curſe them at all, norbleſſe them at all; 
where curſing Was extremely deſired and endea- 
voured; and ble7zrg onely properly intended to be 
forbidden. And ſolbelieve cHarth. 12. 14.three 
dryes F three nights, which hath ſo much troubled 
Expoſitors, fhould be underſtood: zhree nights ad- 
ded onely for the more emphaticall expreſſion of 
rhree dayes: Three dayes, really and truly; (though 
not three full dayes; ) as men are wont 10 under- 
itand dayes ordinarily, not figuratively; and there- 
fore ſect ont by their contraries alſo, the nights. But 
In Ennapius certainly, T0 AUT SKEVGY AUTH » 1% TE HI. parcy me IT! 1 
1s no more >then 0 72914 humana COnlem: eb. t:W here- 
as lcarned Hadr. Tunis , travflating , Delicias ſuas, 
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Chap. #4 | | 
&excruciantem ſe egritudinem exuit, makes Enna- 
pins clearly to contradiCt himſelf , who both before 
Þ& and afterwards; ſets out Porphyrins, as plunged in 
\ci- © deepeſt melancholy.,. and not likely to hold out 
acd much longer , had not Photinus .COMme to his ſuc- 
atC, W courin time. ;' | 
not This mention of £#apiss puts me in mind of 
ra- Bf A4tlypius that Pygmie Philoſopher, who through 
Yrc- © continuall contemplation. (if we may believe the 
um ſtory,) having reduced his body toalmoſt nothing; 
cl- | Eunapins faith, (but.there too miſtaken. by the La- 
m, WF z-ne Interpreter, ) that the ſaying of P/azo was veri- 
he I fied in him, That whereas the ſouls of ordinary. 
ly, | menwwereplacedin their bodies; the bodies ofholy 
1d- © men and Philoſophers were placedin theirſouls. 
cre © Butthis is nothing to what we read of /gaa7zu5sLoy-: 


23. © 2/4, whoſe body was ſo transformed into ſoul, that. ' 


{[; © hecould lift and bear himſelfup inthe air toagood 
ea- © height , without wings; as we ſhall find perchance 
be I} inits proper place. For it was at his prayers onely 
ree © thathe could doit, when he was at the height of 
ed I the ſpirit, as my Author tellsme. 
1d- Buttoreturn to Maximus. and what] intended 
of © ofhim. Although Thonourhis Sufferings,yet Ido. 
gh W notthink my ſelf bound by thatto approve his Do- 
er- Marine. Neither do I think that Phorzus had much 
'c- @ better opinion of that work, then I have; who 
ut © plainly cenſureth. it, as an abortive, or adulterinum 
7: MW /atum. (w hercinthe Latine Interprerer , apparent- 


e- ſ ly ſwarving from the originall Greek, makes him. 


75, {ay the contrary.) notthat he doubted CMHaximms 
to 
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to.be-che Author; nomote then he did ofthoſe 
drighne x xves : CONCErhing which he gives the Rea- 
der large acc6tiht before : but becznfe hejadged 
neither the otie yotthe other; {being both of x 
| frainz thoſe Aporemnte indtheſe updrate:) Worthy 
ofthat Maximus ,the Author of thofe Centurie, 
De Charitate : - which he mnch cottimends, and de- 
ſeevedly. And why ſhould not the authority offo 
many ancientFathers, and matiy of them Martyrs 
ton, as well as he; who becanfe they-neither praQti- 
ſed it (though notanknown unto them, as excel- 
lent Philofophers, ſome of them,) themfelyes, this 
Myficall Theologie T'rmean , nor affy wherein their 
writings commend it unto others ; muſt needs be 
ſuppoſed to have condemned it; why not their aw- 
thority, ſay I, more conſiderable , then the autho- 
rity of one or two; ſo long after, and ſo much infe- 
riour unto them ? But beſides, how contrary to the 
dottrine of beft Schoolmen, Tappeal to Thom. A- 
quinty, 2.7. queſtione 174. who there very ſolidly 
pfoveth and aſferteth the excellency of rationall 
intelletuall Chriftiza knowledge, above all pro- 
phefy* to whotn alſo that excellent Rabbi Ber 
Miimon , the Ayninas ofthe Rabbins, doth agree 
in divers places ofhis Iore Nevochim, making it 
(rationall intelle&uall Divinity) the higheſt degree 
of prophefie: who alſo hath a-Chapter there ( of 
very'good aſc; to keep men from running them- 
ſeves out oftheittight wits,) of moderation to be 
obſervedin'Contemplation. I ſhall therefore con- 
clide concerning this way of Theology; 

Firſt, 
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of Enthuſiaſme. al 

* FitRt, thatas it hathits origine from heathen Phi- 
toſophers,&by them recommended unto us,asthe 
higheſt and moſt perfe& way : ſo it is extremely de- 
rogatoty to the Sctiptures, and to the Dofrine of 
Chriſt, where no footſtep ofitisrobeſeen;but Cor 
trarily, much againſt it, as it deprivesa man of the 
uſe of Reaſon. 

Secondly, that althoughitbe granted, that ſome 
profound Philoſophers, by the advantage offuch 
and ſach a naturall Diſpoſition , ofaſtrong , well- 
ſerted and temper'd brain, &c. may make ſome uſe 
of it to their own content: yertto commend itto 
ordinary people , and to women eſpecially "is to 
perſwade them to madneſſe; andtoexpoſe them 
to the illuſions ofthe Devil, alwayes readie to take 
ſuch advantages. 

Thirdly, that the uſe ofthis Theologie, doth 
moſt properly belong unto 7eſurrs, (which I would 
not have underſtood ofany truly pious and peace- 
ableamongſt them:) and 7eſazted Politicians, whe- 
ther they call themſelves Lutherans, or Calvini#ts , 
or otherwiſe; who having deſighes pro re 947aupon 
the lives of Kings and Princes, ( or whoever elſe 
they be, whom they would have out of the way, ) 
havenobetter w ay, when open force doth fail, to 
bring their deſignes to paſſe , thenby the harids of 
frch, whom they have brought up to this myſticall 
art, For what will not even a ſober man do, upon 
aſtrong, whether right or wrong, apprehenſion of 
Heayenor Hell? How much more thoſe, whobe- 
ſides their common obligation of blind obedience, 
by 
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E7q AH Treatiſe. Chap. 2; | 
' by long, forced, wild contemplation , - are be- 


God, or the Immortalitie ofthe Soul. Buthisabili- 
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come ecſtaticall, that; is, fitted for any deſperate. at 
tempt? | 

Neither cati have any better opinion (in point 
of Sciences ofthatMerhod,which of late years hath 
been propoſed by ſome, and by many (whom Plu-' 
tarch would not have th ought very wiſe, forloo- 
king with moreadmiration upon fierie Meteors, & 


' other apparitions of the Air, then cver they did 


upon the Sun , by whom we enjoy allthatis com- 
fortable in this world;) gladly entertained. For my 
part, Ineverlooked upon itas a New WHethod, as 
tothe main end ofit: knowing that N#ma Pompt- 
1:45 long before, and before him 2420s, and ſome 
others, to make their Lawes received as Oracles, 
did thcir beſt toperſwade, that they did not come 
bythemas other men did by theirs; but thatthey 
were the fruits of Caves, and darkneſle: not to 
ſpeak of what hath been deviſed by ſeverall Poets 
in that kind, to inhaunce their reputation. Andit 
ſeemes the Author did not altogether miſſe ofhis 
aimin that. Put for the pretended end of it., to di- 
re&others; ifhe would have dealt ingenuouſly, he 
mightin twoorthreelines , that had contained the 
names but of three or four herbs, have preſcribed 
afarre ſhorter way. I meddle not with his abilities, 
whateverthey were. Ibelicycheſaw much in the 
Mathematicks;and he might,in divers other things: 
thoughT would not have any manto rely upon his 
demonſtrarions , -<oncerning either the being ofa 


ties 
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hap;y of | 
tiesI-queſtion not:hisC9ezhod, having fomuch af ' 
finitiewith this 2L/#call Theologie,againit which:Þ 
think too much cannot be ſaid}, Icould not paſſe 


';t without fome cenſure: Iam one; 1:confeſle , that 


think reaſon ſhould be highly valued by all:crea- 
tures,that are naturallyrationall: Neither dol think 
we need to ſeck the 7mage of Godin man elſewhere, 
then inperfe& Reaſon; ſuch as he was created in... 
Holineſſe and Righteouſneſſe were but fruits of it, 
Letothers admirc Witches and Magicians,as much 
as they will; whoby theirart can bring them their 
loſtprecious rings, and Iewels :. Thonourandad- 
mire a good Phyſician much-more, who c2n:(as 
Gods inſtrument ,)by the knowledge of nature, 
bring a man to his right wits agairy, when he hath 
loſt them:"and Itremble { homo ſums & humania 
me nihil alienum puto:) whenl thinkthat one Mad 
man is cnough toinfea whole Province, Some. 
what to thatpurpoſe: we haye hadalready: andil 
doubt, whether by this there would have been one 
ſober man leftin all Spain, had notthe cMlumbra- 
dos,or 1lluminated ſeef,which alto pretended much 


to Contemplation , and thereby to Ecſtaſies.and 


myſticall unions, been ſuppreſſed in time. 

In the former edition , lmentioned theſe w/- 
lumbrados only by the way , as occaſion pffered: it 
ſelf. But ſince that , having heard much ofanew 
generation of men , that are called Pxakers, and 
ſcen alſo ſome printed papers againſt them; where 
I expected to find ſomewhat (upon ſo much aftini- 
tic) of theſe Alambrados!, but did not: I thinkir. 

Eh ſeaſon-. 
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J ſeaſonable tolet my Reader know that thoſemeni, 


ſocalled in Spezy, werenoother, inmoſt oftheir 
Tenets & praQtiſes,then theſe our Quakers are now 
in England; fo thatthe matter is not ſomuch to be 
wondred at, aSit is by many , ifthe Devil, inſuch 
times oflibertic , (exceptis excipiendis, which may 
eaſily be underſtood:) play the ſame pranks in Zxg- 
land, which he did before in Spazr. I confefe Tam 
_ verydeſtitute of books at this time,to give the Rea- 
der ſo good an account of this buſineſfle, as Iconld 
wiſh. Allk-Tcan fay of them, now, is outofſome 
French books, where I find a large Ea: - againſt 
them, containing their ſeyerall Tenets and errors; 
whereof one was , ' That mentall Prayer only., with 
contemplation, Was neceſſarie:vocall,and all other du- 
ries of Religion, ſuper Hitious,or improfitable. Another; 
That certain arders , or burnings ,tremblings, (or, 
quakings ,) and ſwounings, Which they didfind in 
themſclues , werea ſufficient tokengof grace, and that 
they needed nothing elſe, that had attained unto them. 
Another, That they might be God, wiſibly inthe ec- 
faſtes, &c.That all things ought tobe done,by immedi- 
ate motions and inſpirations,&c. That they can give 
the Holy Ghoſt by breathing , ox otherwiſe. 1.do not 
know whether ail theſe'do belong to our Puakers 
alſo: neither isitlikely, that they agreeinallparti- 
culars: as it isnot likely that the 2xaters them. 
ſelves, ofall parts oftheRealm,are yet agreed upon 
which toprofeſle, or to believe. Here is enough, 
Ithink,to give aman ground to ſfay,that ours might 


come from thole: or at leaſt, that they had but one 
{4's begin- 
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higher : asI may have anopparnunitic to ſhewin 
my Second Part, if God grant melife and health, 
(which I have wanted a long'time:' to finiſh ir. 
Theſe Alumbr adas of Spain came firſt to be known, 
and talked of, inthe yearofthe Lord 1623. which 
may be a ſufficient direion to them that have 
books, or can comeatthem, whereto find moreof 


them. | 


Herel ſhould have ended this Chapter , which | 


hath taken up, Ibelicve, the-greateſt part-of this 
whole 'Diſcourſe. But I promiſed ſomewhar'of 
HMahomet : IT muſt 'acquitmy felfof thatbefore.” I 
have peruſed ſeverall relations of Greek Authors, ſet 
out by Sylburgins , az. Dom. 1595. Concerningthe 


beginning of LMahometr. They all agree, that a na- 


turall diſeaſe was his firſt inducement . Some call it 
a Palſze; but more, and; I believe, moretruly, = 
wi ima}iac, that is, an Epilepſze, Or epilepricall diftems- 


per. of which he made that adyantage , as to beget 


himſelf Divine authority. Now to ſich a diſeaſe, 
how naturally incidentall ffrange Viſions and Ap- 
paritions are, by which the parties themſelvyes,dee- 
ming their phanſies and viſions, realities and truths, 
are often deceived; I appeal to former examples. 
I could have told of them too, that have thought 
books brought unto them by Angels, in their Ec- 
ſtaſies; and ſome ſach other things, which may 
come ſomewhat near to Mahomet's caſe. Now 
whether he might not be deceiyed at firſt, before he 


uſed 
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beginning.Butifor my part,for the beginningborh of 
the one, and of tic other , I thinkimuſt'go- much | 
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enance his Phrenfies , I' propoſeit asadiſputable 
matter. In pointiof Mahometi ;/ine,ast6 the hortid- 
neſſe of the deluſion, whether ſo orno,it is all one, 
I know. It makesitneither greater, norlefſe.. Nei- 
ther dol make any queſtion, but that the Devilwas 
achief a&or in the progreſle of it. But whenwe 
ſnall conſider with our ſelves ſeriouſly , what theſe 
beginnings, that began with epilepticall Raptures 
and Ecſtaſies , and ſuppoſed revelations of Angels, 
& thelike,camero afterwards; it would, it ſhould I 
am ſure,( & to that end I mention him here,)make 
men the more warie, cither how they give credit 
ro ſuch firs & revelations of others;or how them- 
ſelves, 'by their-ignorance or indiſcretion, wh oa 
Myc todeluſian. | 
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: Fently,how powerful:the Athenians, particularly, 
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TheFdture and cauſesof Speech ; a curious till uſefull. ſpeculittidw';” by the 
- Pere} knowledge whettof the deaf > dumb(ſo naturally) may betanght 
"102 onelF to underſtand whatſoever is ſpoken by others ; as ſoitit © (pon 

'tredible information) have done in England 3 but alſo toſpeak and ib diſ- 
"* elſe; one very Tarely;,a Noble: man, 8pain. 4 Spaniſhbobk terch- 
© ing that Art. Another way to teach the dumwb-1o ſpeak , one of Yaleſins. 
("A'dunb man, that tould expreſſe himſelf; and anderſtand others perſeR- 
"Jy7by writing:  Angther preguant"example out of Nicolans'Tulpins, 
"his ObſeryarioaeKKedicx :* which makes it clea?, that it #5-poſtible 
'* (though nor without Tong 'and'curioms. obſervation,) for deaf men, to ſpeak 

"and diſcourſe *45 alſo poſſible; for ary others; by the ſame art; fully and 

« freely to:communicate, at « certain diſtane6y without any ſound,or voice. 

But this; wheve theres no need\rather to beaavoided, then ſought in cuitio- 

”" fey, withmuch expenſe of ttme.' Anothernſe of this knowledge, eoncetled, 

* but not affirmed. q 6 tependanceof reaſon ; andſpcechy both, aye 
# Greek. Rhetorick, what iris; of what uſe; and whether abſolately 

neceſſary. The' mater and method bes rage » in four propoſitions. or 

\" purticuldys, 1: That divers ancient Orators did really '# tepd 
rhemſelyes infpired;\&c. Enthufiaſmi#print of: ſpoeed fbhfome 

* * Wncients metaphordtally, or fguratively*by ſome ws os $94 di- 

vene in pc: Longinus, Ariſtides; Apollonius is Philoſtratus, 

Quintilian,'#pon this ſubjeF. Sencca,concerning the cauſes Ee Gin 

© coptions and expreſdion's, mneonſlant to bimſelf. His violent both ſale Cin 
fame places,)& ſpirit;nored. True valour and magnaniniity, in meekneſs, 
actording to Ariſtotle. A place of Plato-confidered of. Prov, 16:1\\Fhe 

preparations, &e. "11, That Rhetrorick, or good langtiagehath 
often had-enthuliaſtick operation upon onhect gg og1c, an- 
linded & bewitched 

byit. As 17.21. concerning the Athenians, iluſtrated. Philoſophical 

Diſcourſes, what made them powerfull. Anciem Orators; Demoſthenes 

and Cicero: their language both read, and heard, how ſtrangely amazing 

and ravishing; proved by jome notable inflances, The Sophiſtz of thoſe 
. N E \ nmes, 
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| mall tongues, &c. Synelius his wey of extem- 

porary ſpeaking, much more ſirange,and almoſf incredible. Petavius the 
Teſuuey bis tranſlation of Syneſius very faulty; and ſows es of bis 
wiſlakes.) II]. Whence that apprehenſion of divine Inſpiration. 
Acdor, [mpetus, is Latine Awuthors ; Oiyzan, win in Greek Autburs, 
Cod himſelf, 9*4421-66conding to Hippocrates. Not Heatbens ove(y, 
ow Ben Magipon ay oy wowyy _ learned __ —_—_— 
this matter, An obſervation of Ribera the Teſyite conſidered of. Spirxigus 
97 wy ie Fig -—" pay the N.T.. M Lge 
_ ver/ly ( which we think shauld nat be;) tranflated.' IV. What cauſes, 
truly gaturall,of tholc we 2 Hey ow many 
fordivine and ſuperaaturall. That ſomeother cauſe befides that which 
#4 generally apprebended., muſt be ſought or ſuppoſed , proved by the ex- 


ample, of ſome notoriouſly wicked, «s Nero, Dionylius,Sc. wbonever- 
theleſs took yreat pleaſure in gains a perſwadeng 


4 fe and ſobriety, As alſo by the example w 2M icks, 
who neglefted their trades to pleaſe their ears, Peſſages ont of Sencca and 
Plinius -Secundus, © thatparpoſe. Firſt they, The power and pleaſure 
of Muſick. in good language andelocution , proved by ſundrie authorities, 
and: by arguments taken fromthe very wature-of ſpeech. Eack.33. 

eek, great myſteric of Eloquence. Dionyl. Hajicarn. his Treatiſe 
that ſubject zand divers others. Contrarie faculties marking the ſame efſeft. 
pn 7,61 694 Plutarch conſidered of, Somewbat of the nature of letiers 
lUables, and who have written of them. Rhythmus , iv matter of 
proſe or ſpeech, what it 5. The Organs of ſpeech; and Greg. Nyflenin- 
zerpreied, Secondly, The pleaſure of the eies in goed language. The na. 
inve of Metaphors and Allegaries, Ariftorle, Ciccro, Plutarch, (cor. 
refed by the way,)& ſome others,concerning them.'E1«p14e or Exipy4a, 
what kind of figure, aud bow powerfull. Homer «nd Virgil , their pro» 
per proſe ,and incomparable excelencie. Opus emblematicum, ver- 
miculatum, &c, The excellexcie of that Art ,aud bow imitaced in the 
collocavien of words, Dionyl, Halicara. axd Hadrianus the Cardiwall, 
their teſtimony concerning the xaviching power of elegant Elacytion. An- 
cient Oratars, their adſcrihing their extemparavie ſpeaking upon emergent 
pcc-frens © Neſcio quis Deus, or nan n/piration ; ayd Quige! . 
. ian's 
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this occaſion, (4 pentinent A, "x 2 
not 60 i wack eſiaſn parties 

«tion of this Aliquis Deus, or Nefcio 
alledged by the Ancients upon Juddainoccafions,or 


#1 

narily, NA p 
ſtotle's may 

is Dreams ( upon other occ t60) believed by Galen, &c. Sortcs 
Hometricz. Something in that kind amongſt Chriſtians alſo ; aud what to 

be thought ,( if ſought and fludied) = Great caution to be uſed in ſuch © - 
things, Two extremes to be avoided, Unthankfulncſſe,& Superſtition, 


ST7, N this Chapter we are to conſiderofthe 
£8 ſtrange, but naturall effes of Speeghzand 
gl £2 ofthe cauſes of fuch effeQs, both in ther 
t "© that ſpeak, and inthemthat hear: ſiich 
br  <ffeAts and ſuch cauſes, as come within the 'com- 
ks, paſſe of Sato according to the apprehen- 
= fions andexpreſſions of ancient Authors; whithis 
ies, © the buſineſſe of this Treaziſe. But Iwill begin with 
33. W ſome obſervations concerning Speechin generall: 
«of | Which though theybelong notto Enthuſiaſmepro- 
ea, perly; yet may prove not altogetherimpertinentto 
5 ourfurther enquiries, that may have more imme- 
ix diatcrelationunto it; and otherwiſe toonot unac- 
uy ceptable, perchance, to the curious and philoſo- 
1z © phicall Reader. | 
70> Few men,even they that conſider of many other 
"+ || things, take notice what arare Artſpeaking is; or 
i, fo much as think of it, under the notion ofan Arr. 
«x The reafonis, becauſe they were very little when 


*; they learned jt: and thongh it were not withont 
n's 6 N 2 | mach 
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4 Treaths © ANAP 4. 
muchiabourand ftriving; yet theyhad ſcarce: wit: 
cnough tobe ſcfſible' of it then, oracleaſt, notme- - 
mory.-enoughinow:., .to .remember- what they 
thonght' ofit when ſo young. Ttts a” curious ſpe- 
culation.to conſider what inſtruments nature hath 
provided for rhat-uſez what is the proper uſe of 
CVErs inſtrument; Vhar reſemblance thoſe inſtru- 

ments have toſonze *mulicall in- 
79a one below, ſtruments; what letters areformed 
larwinreof Greg. ., by the tongue elpecially , which by 


Nyſſen, Cafſer- thetecth, which by the roofof the 
us) Ec. 


02 mouth, noſe, throat, lips, or other- 
wiſe; 'and by what concurrence; motions, fletions 
and'refletions-, of ſuch aud. ſucb- oftholk inſtru- 
ments, .inwardly;zand by what ſhapes, ſignes,” and 
poſtures'ofthe nzourh, lips ,.and: chinnc, outward 


IF the whole bujineſle is managed;. p 
- {Therc be, many myſteries. and ſerrers of nature 
belonging to this Art , vexy wotthy4o be known: 
Butthe,uſe;of hisknowledge; isfarre greaterthen 
the cutioſity. Fariby, the, perfect;knowledgeiof 
theſe things, thoſe that are born.deat,, and by con: 
ſequent, naturally.dumb-, are taught to ſpeak. 
W hereof arare example, inthe perſon ofa Noble 
133A5:Was lately ſeen in Spain: :of which many li- 
vingin Ereland, perſons of worth and eminency; 
haye. becn both eye and ear Witneſſes, And for 
the better ſatisfaction, and benefit withall of poſte- 
rity, abook was ſet out by him that-was his maſter, 
under this title; Arze e para enſennar de hablar los mitl- 
LE :; whereof ſome copies haye beenin England; 
n Neither 


_—_ 7. | "of Enthuume. a - 3 
Neither could thisdumb perſon'onely ſpeak” him- 
ſelf, but was ablealſo to underſtand what wasfaid 
by others, inſach a language;and atſucha diſtance: 
The like whereof fasto this laſtyhath beenifeenin 
ch England alſo, if Tmay: credit the relation of two 
of grave Divines: : whereofthe one affirmed concern: . 
U- Bf inga man, the other concerning'a woman; both; 
n- Y deafand dumb; which nevertheleſſe at a certain di- 
cd Bf tance, and by diligent obſervation ofthe motions 
Dy El ofthe mouth and face; could tell-Cand wonld tea- 
he dily anſwer to it by ſigns, ) what was ſpoken-unto 
cr” IN them. But of the woman was told particularly, 4 
ns Ef that ſhe could underſtand them ' onely that were 5 
ur IF beardleſſe: whichisa very probable circumſtance; A 
nd YI 2s they can beſtjudge, who not onely haveſtudied _ | 
d- If theinward fabrick ofthe m6uth,, by which words, "I 
- E with aire, are immediately-formed; bur'alſo the I 
re © outward conſtitution of thei mouth and fice in 
n: I generall, conſiſting of ſo'many-'ſeverall muſcles, 
en IJ nerves, and what elſe, (fac; bu, ondioues, rirrres; &c beſt 
of known unto-exat Anatomiſlts: as I find themicu- 
n- F riouſly ſet out and deſcribed by Galen in-his books 
k. Tei dyamwuxoy ty xapiotuy, IN the fourth book , and elſc- 
e- where. 

li- IF - |! Since this, I havehappily lighted uponanother 
Vo example, which is ableto put all further queſtio- 
or FF ning and reaſoning about the truth , or poſſibility - 
c:  oftheſerclations; atan end. My Authoris:; Nicolaws 
1, 71/pius, alate Phyſician (& Senator)of Amſterdam, 
4- I of very great Eredit among all that can judge of 
4; men of worth; In his 0b/ervationibus CMedicis, 
oy N 3 
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 _[. 4.cap.18. hehathalargeand very punQuuallrela- 
tion of one that wasdeaf, and did underſtand any 
language (quemvis ſermonems, in my Author: buthe 
meaneth, asItake it, any man ſpeaking; ) ata con- 
venient diſtance, by obſervation of the motion of 
thelips. He was, by long uſe and praQtiſe, become 
very quick at it : ſo that fo farre as his eye could 
reach, as, from the top ofa houſe, or from the end 
of a ſtreet, (ifnot very long,) to ſee faces, and lips 
ſtirring;he would diſcourſe readily at that diſtance; 
but with women, (ſaith 7#/p;u5)and all ſuch, whoſe 
lips and faces were moſt expoſed to view , moſt 
readily, and without any ſtop atall, that you could 
not diſcern him from any other man. Tw/prws | 
would notbe ſatisfied, untill he had ſeen and heard 
him himſelf: which when he had, how raviſhed 
he was with admiration ofthis uncredible kind of 
fagacity, himſelfdoth endeayourtoexpreſſe, and 
hath many words aboutir. If any man , ( as ſome 
might that had not khown him) had miſtruſted 
that he was not fo deaf, as he made himſelf; he 
might quickly fatisfie himſelf. For it wasall oneto 
him,though you werea good way off, whether you 
made any ſound or no, ſo you moved your lips 
righcly,toframe fuch and ſuch words, firto exprefle 
your mind. | 
 Butthat Fpariard, the Author ofthatbook, was 
not the firſt thattaught the deafand dumb ro ſpeak: 
as may appear by theſe words of Franciſcus Yale- 
fins, De ſacra philofophia , cap. 3. Perrus Pontius 
monachus SantfiBenedifti, 4mmcus mens, natos 4m 
. dos 


des (res mitabilis ) dovebat loqwi., non alis arte, quan 
docens primaun ſcrivere, rts ſes digito primmum inadi- 
cando, que characteribus illes ſignificarentur,deinde 
ad motas lingue qui charateribus reſponderent, pro- 
wvocendo.: that is, Perrus Pontius, 4 Behediftine 
Monk, a friend of mine, Was wont ( a wonderfull 
thing!) toteach men that were born dumb;toſpeat : 
which he didby no other Art, then firſt teaching them 
zo write, firſt pointing at the things themſelves with 
his finger, that were expreſſedby ſuch and ſuch letters 
or charatters, then uſing them to ſuch motions. of the 
tongue , Which were anſwerable to thoſe charatters. 
Which words, though not many, may fatisfic any 
man thathath judgement, concerning the poſſibi- 
liry of the thing, ' Rodo/phns Agricola, a man well 
known, and yetfor the good uſe that may be made 
of his writings , well deſerving to be yet better 
known unto all Scholars, affords unto us this no- 
table example: Surdumvidi, ſaith he, &c. 1 my ſelf 


have ſeen one deaf” from his infancy, Rodolp. Agrie. 
and conſequently dumb, to have attai- 10-3. De Inven- 


z108e. 


ned unto this by art , that whatſorver 
another did write, he was able to read and underſtand; 
and himſelf alſo , even 4s any other that can ſpeak, 
Whatſocever Was in his mind, he could perfettly ex- 
preſſe by writing. Sohe. I believe thisis he whom 
Ludovices Vives, inhis book De Arnima,did intend: 
where , upon occaſion of Ar;/ozles noted axiome, 
that they thatwant the ſenſe ofhearing, are nor ca- 
pable of diſcipline , he hath theſe words : $0 #4- 
cis miror, fuiſe mutum & ſurdum natum, qui Hoe 
N4 7 
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7 » Fidenf pres. Reloletatainh J 

qui 1d memorie prodidie, & ſe lum vidz/ſe: —_ 
though:the expreſſion ( qui lireras wdrdvceris J*be 
ſome what ambiguous; and morelikely.to be con» 
iracd of one that. had attained to fouac learning, 
as learning is taken commonly.for Univerſity leatns 
ing. then of onethathad learned taread and write 
only... However it-is unqucſtionable,;.that he that 
had attained to that faculty of writing,” tounder- 
ſtand\, and tobe underſtood generally,as Agricola 
deſcribeth:his man ; was very capable:of further 
progreſle; and not incapable, I think, ofany uberall 
Art-, or.Science, if further pains had been taken 
with him. But this isanother way, by:;writing; not 
by bare abſcrvatian of the inſtruments offpeech, 
whether internall-or externafl;.concerning which 
our obſervation began. , However this ſhewetha 
poſſibllity of thething , by naturall means: which 
granted, any other cauſe no lefle'naturall-and pro» 
bable may the ſooner bebelieved. 

But there is yet-anather uſe.to be made of this 
knowledge, whichto ſome perſonsand-occaſions 
may be yety conſiderable. Ir-is not forthe dumb, 
this that I mean: butfor them that canſpeak; yet 
would beglad-ſometimes petchance , upon. ſome 
ſpecialloccalions;to know how they might ſpeak, 
and be ſpoken untoata convenient giſtance; with- 
Out atongue ,ornoile, or almoſt fign diſcernable 
unto others. But this -perchance may:þe but miy 

hanſie, and Lſhallnor adyenture many; words up- 
| 821 it, SomuchIhad: adv entured upon, before Ire- 


mem 


as 


Dl mncmbred (fort anbizadk the pap belbie 5e)Nipda IJ 
his example. Now'l might: fy-mych more;'and 
with more confidence: bat-therewillbe enough 
ready:tocatcharſuch-novelties ,whileſt they con: - | 
ng,  temne-01d things /farmore needfall to beknown. 
tn © Itis the diſcaſe ofthe times, reigninginallplaces. 
ite © New Sedts : new. religions: newphiloſophie: _ 
hat EB methods: all new, titlall be loſt-: For my part; 1 

cr- © ſhalbnot; commend the uſe ofthis art , orſagacity 
ofa © further then for the ſpeculation ofnature, and the J 
ter | benefit-of the deaf: beyond which Ithinkirmay 2? 
rall Y be of. dangerous conſequence: - But certainly the | 
en I conſideration of ſpeech in generall{whichTbegan 
ot BE with,)doth afford many both-curious and uſefull 
h, Þ ſpeculations ; and'is aſpeculation, which'once:fo 
ch | muchpleaſed me, that: Thad begum a Diarribe;De 
ha I ori © natura ſermonis: whictr alſo: ,though.got 4 
ch I cnded;, was once: half written out-for the:prefle; 
.o- if butforwant ofanuwanzer ſis ,it wentnotfurther; ; 
| andisnot very likely:now ;:ſo long/after;ever'to 

his Y comeroany thing. Yet 1 have beerrthe more wik 3 
ns | ling-to. mention: theſe patticulars; re-exciteſome 3 
bb, body clſc to undertake ſo plaufible anargument, F 
yet WM which may to many be. both-pleafing\in the ſpecu- 

ne © lation; :and profitable to many purpoſes... I'have 


tk, done with my Prologue, and ſhall now Po to  . if 
th- BY themain/bulineſle.. | 1 
le ';There.isnot any thing more henntl unto man, 
my asheis a man, (thatis. a ratzonall creature, ) then 


Renſon, Whatſocycrmay ſeem naturall unto.man 
A (10 this life; ) :{ome- one ortwo-notvery 
CON- 
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2 _ condiderable things, as laughing perchance;,- or 
| weeping; cxcepted;;belongeth unto brutes as well 
4s unto man; andnopart ofmantherefore, as may, 
properly, Speech is theinterpreterz Or miniſter -of 
reaſor , thatis , of rationall thoughts, or thoughts 
ingendred in and by a rationall foul. Which ac- 
cording to their obje& may be diſtinguiſhed into 
ſenſuall, civide, andintelleQuall: but alwayes rarzo- 
#athasthey flow'from a rationall cauſe orprinciple, 
which is the ſoul. Whence itis thatbrutebeaſts, 
though ſome may be taught to utter many words, 
and lines perchance; yet cannot be ſaid , properly, 
toſpeak, becauſe they underſtand not , truly and 
xcally, any thing thatthey ſay. Though ſome may 
be brought to ſome kind of practicall, or experi- 
mental apprehenſion of what is ſpoken unto them 
asa Horſe, or a Dog may be ruled by ſome words, 
which (by common uſe of mans firſt inſtitution,) 
' ſhallbe propertothe ations which they perform: 
yet eventhen they underſtandnot thoſe words, as 
words, but ſounds onely. From that ſubordina- 
tion of _ unto reaſon it is, that the Grecians 
comprehend both(whichneverthelcſſe doth cauſe 
ambiguity ſometimes, Jin one word, xc;6-. If there- 
fore Reaſon befonaturall unto man, and Speech 
unto Reaſon; itis no wonder, ifas Reaſon is the 
inward principle, by which the ations of men are 
guided; fo Speech be the moſt powerfull externall 
inftrumentto the fame end, inreferenceto others. 

- Rhetorick: (or rhetorical ſpecch,) is a ſpeech 
drefled with cercain deyices and allurements , pro- 

per 


er Sa2 es 
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or i} perto plcaſeandto perſwade. The uſe offuchg 
well F vices and allurements, is ſometimes good, by the 
ian, E advantage of ſome ſenſuall delight, the more 
rof F powerfull to inforce, or to infinuate ſomewhat 
zhts I: that of it (elf is true, right, orreaſonable. However, 
ac- FF itisa very diſputable point, whether bare ſpeech, 
ato I if well handled, be notſuffticicat, nay moſt ayaila- 
= ble to perſwade, in things of moſt weight. For 
) 
ts , 
ds, 
ly, 
nd 
ay 
Ty- 
Mm; 
ds, 


thoſe ations are beſt grounded, thatare grounded 
upon judgement, upon which bare Speech hath 
moſt dire& influence; as Rhetorick hath upon the 
AfﬀeRions: and the fruits ofa convicted judgement 
by calm reaſon, are likely to be more gurablethen 
thoſe that arethe effes of any paſſions , or affe-. 
ions, ſtirred up by rhetoricall powers, Butitis an 
ample ſubje&, upon which Serecs is very copious, 
and in myjudgementhath done very well; though 

w,) | judicious Ariforlein his Rhetoricks,in |, 

n: | two words hath comprehended all 5 Tnimus: 
that needeth to be ſaid in that argu- ary Rhes. 

a- ment. But this yet, before I leaye it; 

#5 | That the providence of God, forthe prevention 

ſc | ofall doubts and ſcruples, was great, in that he 

would not lay the foundation of the Chriſtian 

Faith, as notin the force ofarmes, ſoneither of 

eloquence, andartificiall ſpeech; which is often in- 

liſted upon by S. Paul: as 1 Cor. Not With wiſdome 

( vis: thoſe men that were moſt admired for their 

eloquence, whom we are to ſpeak of, were an- 

ciently called ava.) of words,or ſpeech : chap. 7. 17. 

Not vith exceltency of ſpeech or of wiſteme :ch.11.1. 
| | Not 
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- Aviv raideing words of mans Wiſuomb: IG 
in\the words whith: mans Wiſdowe tearheth'n7-y3" 
ofthe fame. chapter ,'and elſewhere. :All which; 
. though:moſt true ;as would cafily be demonſtra: 
' tedy ifneced were: yet it:cannot be! denyed/;* that 
S.-Pautin ſome Kind and upon fome ſubjeQs, is as 
eloquent as ever- man. was; not-infetior to: Dems: 
fthenes (whom Ihavye fore reafon to-belieye;tHat 
hehad read very'well:)ore £/thines, or any: other 
anciently aſegiciired. Bur moors is "ey the Cow 
onely. -- 

The chicf chings I propoſe to my ſelf; as was 
before intimated.,.in-this Chapter ; and which 1 
conceive moſt pertinent ta wy undertaking; are 
theſe: 7 

Firſ#., That divers ancient Orators did appr: 
hend+:themſelves, and were ſoiapprehended by di- 
vers others, to be inſpired, or agitated by ſome 

higher power then bare nature could pretend un- 

Secozaly, Thatthepower of Oratory hath been 

' ſuch in many Ancients, as thatithath had enthuſia- 
ick operation upon others. 

"Thirdly, Whence that apprehenſion of inſpira 
tion might probably procced: - 

But Fourthly, and-laſtly , Whar cauſes truly na- 
tarall, can be given of thoſe wonderfull operations 
of Rheeorick, which have been miſtaken by _ 
for ſupernaturall;! ©: it = 2 (446 

. 1 willnot.take advencetpolake words, vu 
«64, rn5%in, OL ANY: other equivalent unto them: be- 

"28's cauſe 
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cauſe ofcen by:Gred{ Authors "tiſed: figuratively; = 
whereiho reall'Emzbgſraſmeor ſupernaturallagira: 
tion;/ſo farreat leaſt-as can be"colle&ed fromthe 


| Words, isintended. Ayi/forleinhisRhetorichsihouks 


the wotd «wc upen this argument,in oneChap. 
tertwice. 'Dionyſ/iu# Longinas, 3 very greatinaſter 
of 'Rhetorick, {iof whom Chyiftiansarc bourides 
thinks the bettcr:,i' for his catidid «and ingenuous 
judgement of 4/5ſefhis expreſſionsaboutth&Grea! 
tion ofthe W orId; ſo-contrary, and therefore'the 
more'conſidetable:;to-Gulejz his mypertinentiex- 
ceptions - ) this Zozgi45, in'thatfmallbook!of 
his; as now extaiit'; Taſeribed- riz/uye; hatlyitnariy 
wordsto that purp6ſ&; -As wherihe ſaith;ſpeaking 
of that kind of tis wige; which when lwas'a Boy 
in! dic Univerfiry Wes" called fron ty aj ii 
Hines ; Trmnaxi gh ids ovine (wat, ia" 3. ed, inivlartd; 
2vibt?} ike traittin Manyimey, (uth he;  Pe#l-prpQzor 
ts ne ata IT. on bene in oftayo , cum 
Whilf they ftraln' their wits "to find Now wviri el 
fomewhat-that is very extraordinary;  Guil. Lipnn.' 
and wy reliſh of ſont rapture,” of" Enthuſiaſane » they 
plainty rave, [or/pliythefools;Fand not raviſh. The: 
ſame: Lovginus-agaiti;; ſpeaking:'of the power-of 
Rhetverick ,in'rhetoticall expreſſions : «2 inifrs: 
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pared, not really. Indeed Zowginzs, though ahex 
then by profeſſion, yet was not he very ſuper. 
Kitious; as may appear by this, that he durſt chal 
lenge Homer , (upon whom eſpecially all heathes 
nilh Theologie was grounded,) though: but a 
Poet, of e and grofle abſurdity, for mas 
' king his Gods to fight with men; and not onely 
to fight, but reccive wounds alfo. But _frifilles 
on the other ſide, anexcellent Orator, it cannot 
bedenied, and rationall cnough in other things, 
butas very abigor, as ever was, ofaheathen; who 

. phanſied Gadsinevery dream,and tells us of fo ma- 
ny wonderfull cures by noQurnall ſights and reve- 
lations who gave credit tothe very Gypfies, intel- 
ling of fortunes:he not only of himſelfparticularly, 
in dis mg ie ſpeaks very politively and 
peremptorily, as infpired by God; in his Orations, 
(of which mare afterwards: ) but of Rhetorick in | 
generall, in his 1*. contre Platonem, as poſitively i | 
and confidently maintaineth, not only that itis the I | 
gifrof God, (which might very well beallowed;) i= 
azaltother good and uſefull things are; butalſo, if Il « 
rightand excellent, that it comes by immediatein- | | 
| 


ſpiration, as Oracles and Propheſics; without Stu- 
dyor Learning, orſo much as Nature. Though 
indeedafterwards in the ſamelong Oration , be- 
caufe he would not be wantingto his profeſſionin 
anykind , hetakes in both Nature, and Art, or 
Learning too; and would haye them to belong to 
Rhetorick,though not to allOrators,as he _— 
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neth- of ianmediate inſpiration. 'Such another.as 
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Ariftides, for mattet of ſuperſtition, but more dan- 
gerqus for craft and ſubtilty , anda great Magician 
tQQ, if all is — evenby _ Chriſtians 
isxecorded of him, was Apoilarias , that wandring 
Philoſopher; (oppoſed by ancient Heathens, who 
adſcribed Deity untohim, to Chriſt:) who being 
asked by the Governor of Rome un- Pied 5x 
der Nero, Tic # 0vgia, What Was has profeſ- tApol:lib.s. 
ſions, gave him this bold anſwer ; S%«- edit, 41d, que- 
Elehcengh ws dy THC Heels 3vo2070.08) 260 that iS, [to/Þv- ; _ rout Tn 
ration (by inſpiration underſtanding | | 
chiefly, as in all likelyhood , his perſwaliye and be- 
witchingrhetorick , whereofhe gaveſuch proofin 
all places:) aud how menſhould pray, and ſacrifice wn 
tothe Gods; or, by what prayers and ſacrifices the 
Godsare beſt ſerved and pleaſed. But {polionins 
was anextraordinary man, that cannot bedenied : 
and itis not impoſflible but that he might be inſpi- 
redindeed; but by what power, may appear by all 
his deeds and endeayours : of which E=ſebiws jan lis 
Treatife ag4i»ft Hierocles, , that had written ofhi 
of purpoſeto preferre him before Chriſt ; hath ta- 


| ken a bricf ſuryey, ſhewing great moderation 


(which is not ordinary, ) in his Cenſures. Notts 
meddle then with ſuch extraordinary men and ex- 
amples: Thatit was a common opinion among the 
Scholars ofhis time, that Rhetarick and.good lines 
camemore by Exzþu/iz/methen otherwiſe, may ap» 
pear by Owintilian; who having elſewhere deſcri- 
bedthe phantaſtick, or rather pincacticL gone 
an 


0 


and behaviourofdivers:, whenthey were tocome 
poſe; inhis tenth'book & twelfth chaprer;hehyth 
theſe words: Yt poſiimns autemferibere etiam'plitiis 
celerius , non exercitatio modo/prefFabit, in quuſine 
dubiomultum eff;;ſed etiam ratio: frnonreſupini,; ſpe 
Fanteſqueleftum', & togitationemmurmure ag1ttn- 
tes, exſpettaverinus quid obveniit ; ſed quidrespos 
ſeat, quid per ſowam deceat, quod fit 161pus,qui juthors 
animus:, intuiti'; 'humano quodam modo acceſſeri- 
mis. This, Fthink,,isthe reading of molt adj- 
tions :. which: will not warrant .to be: perfedt;: 
though moreperfe&, I believe; and. corre, thew 
that of 4/45 his! edition/zwhiclrinthisplace/, 'cer- 
raifly;: goes/furtheſt from the trac. Alittle-labobt 
petthance mightihelp the buſinefſe. My opiniptt 
13{\thar-one, and butone word is wanting; which 
byweaſon of the affinity with:theformer ,” mighe 
vary well excMeze-, or be paſſed overit' avis very 
fiequerit in all: Manuſcripts. -But fince he may /be 
nadcrftood: without it, I will/ſpare 'my farthertas 
IRE OO HRS HL 214290 B60] 
111 Biltit is'well worthy our obſervation, foat Sexe 
6141355! . - gathe Philoſopher, -ſo'learnedi nan; 
kita} bong doth ſeem to have been of that spinii- 
Fo '* - - ON t00: Nowpoteſt grande aliquuitl;' & 
ont loqui, niſ;mota- mens. Cum vulearia & 
folitacontempſit, inſtinttuque ſacro ſurrexit excolſior; 
tuns demum aliquidttcinit grandins ore mortall:Non 
pateſt ſublime quirquam & in arduo poſitum contin- 
gerexuamiinu apiid ſeeſt. Deſciſcat oportet A ſoliro; &: 
efferatur ,& moraeat frenos, & retforem rapiat ſnum, 
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ſcendere. Here is perfeft Enthu 


sfaaſme , #du, not, aſcend. 


with alluſion tOthe Sybi/ls; and ſuch left. any ſhould. 


think it am ke, 
others as were generally conceived Wick 


to*be poſſeſt, Yet whether Sexe himElfdid be- 


lieve ſo much, as his words ſeem to'import, isa - 


queſtion: it being his manner, to be yery high and 
tumid in his expreſſions; which nevertheleſſe.a-ſo- 
ber reader will not alwayes take to the utmoſt of 
what they will bear. But fo his reaſons and argu- 
ments. Ibelieve Arifotle, here quoted by Seneca, 
that all tranſcendent wits are ſubje&toſome mix- 
ture: neither doTbelievethat ever any great work, 

that was a fruit ofthe brain, and that begot admira- 
tion, was atchieved, butwasalſo thefruit of ſome 
naturall exthuſ;, owe; fall elevation ofthe mind a- 
bove ordinary thoughts 'and conceptions, | (to 
which, among other helps, a generous contempt 
ofthe world doth much. conduce;) muſt beſocal- 
led. But if Sexeca thought really, as Ari#ides did; 

what he chiefly grounded upon, ſhall be examined 
in due place.In the meantime , before T leave Sene- 
ca, the Reader may take notice of his inconfſtancy; 
who, what he doth here ſogloriouſly ſet ont, doth 
not ſtick elſewhere to adſcribe uno ſayageneſſeand 
immanity: the proper temper of”T yrants, & bloud- 
thirſty men. Ac neſcio quomodo ſaith he, 
ingenia immania & inviſa, materia 
fecuntiori, expreſſerunt ſenſus vehe- 
mentes & concitatos .N ullam adhuc vocem audivi ex 


coque ferat , qivo ”_ Ie 66h hi Fa Ri 5 


bono lenique animoſam. For his Serſws We | 
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w 4 END EY odd EY Weng ow” ag "Cha : eo 5 
"X Seca, to Ce nogh to fucha difpoſi-.. 4 
tion, we would notquarrell with him. But that no\- 
man, naturally good and mild , ever ſpake conragi--! 
ouſly,or never was the author ofany apophthegme," 
that reſented ofa gallant ſpirit: which is in effeQas; 
much as to ſay, that goodneſſe or meekneſle, anda 
gallant ſpirie, -are things incompatible : is a ſpeech: 
_ thatreſenteth little ofceither a Philoſopher, or a ſo- 
ber man. The contrary, quite contrary to this, is di-' 
vinely aſſerted, and proved by the Prince of Philo-- 
*Arift; 3, zhic {OpRers, divine Ar:forle, both in his. 
c.8. Polit, lib,g, Ethicks and Politicks. Byt we need” 
PFs et ” not,in this, appeal toany other then 
mh Seneca himſelf, Epiſt. 85. Now eft e- 
rim fortitudo, &c. & elſewhere. Wemult therefore 
conclude, that Seneca inthis place was, againſt rea- 
ſon, oyerlwayed by his own genes, being a man of 
a violent ſpirit naturally, as appears by him in many 
places; and would haye appeared much more, had 
not Reafonand Philoſophy moderated it: and that 
by 4azimſam vocem we muſt underſtand, rather v70- 
lent and furious, ſuchas he hath ſometimes, then 
truly MAGNANIMDUS. P) 

I think this is enough to my firſt point, to fatisfie 
the Readernot verſedinancicnt Authors, that it is 
ſoasIhave ſaid. Yet Imuſt crave the liberty to con-- 
{ider ofa notable paſſage inP/azo.Not that Ithinkit 
very needfull;nor perchance,ifwellunderſtood,ve- 
ry pertinent : but becauſe it may ſeem, by reaſon of 
the words, ſo pertinentunto ſome others that ſhall 

geht upon it, that I maybe blamed, forthe conlt: 
* 
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£7} Ghapi4. - © of Enthuſraſme.. a 
i-; £ dcerableneſſe of the Author, ifTſhould leaveiroue. 
OY Ina Dialogue of his, inſctibed Menon, wherein he 
i-- Frreateth of vertue, whether'it may be taught, &c. 
inthe end ofit he hath theſe words, 'Oxe «r *«\Jue 
$eisc 7486 19 dn babgp wer pun jured 5-19] pairr{cy 1a) 785 aol SE marr 64 Sy 
Toc Tormnss x, Nugee Tvmwy Qdjpur d' Ries os enapngj crluoma{em, inioreec fne - : 
TAS, #8} TTX opuivet bu TE Ses s 5707 xm poets Aigpte; FONG X94 BUEN h bY 
ugly dy uderas oy nigeunr. that is , CAs We 7 zghtly call all . 
Oracle-Priefts , Prophets, and Poets, divine; ſo may * 
we as rightly ſtyle divine and divinely-agitated, all . © 
civilkOrators : theſe alfo , whenſoever they ſpeak pub- b- 
lickly, as they ought to ſpeak , of great matters and - © 
With like eloquence, being certainly inſpiredby God, 
and plainly pafſeſt [at all ſuchtimes,] as not under- 
anding any thing themſelyes , of thoſe things which E 
they ſpeak and deliver. Here firſt ofalll willſup- \ Mm 
poſe, that the Reader notreadin Plazo, willſtick at "Y 
thoſe words, 45 107 underſtanding agy thing, &c. It * ® 
istruc indeed, that as he compares them to 0ra- | 
at” cle-Priets and Prophets, who for themoſtpart un- «+ 
/o- © derſtood not what they ſaid themſelves , the words 
2n © may be thought pertinent enough: buthow truly : 
F< cither Pocts or Orators may be compared unto En: 
ie I {uch, (ifthe compariſon be (0 trifly preſſed, ) will © 
is Y be the queſtion. Yes, .rightly enough, according -. © 
n-} to 2/azo's doftrine; who diſtinguiſheth (in that ve- 4 
it I ry Dzalogue) between: liter. right opinions, and 4 
e- © 51, thatis, zhe ſcience or hodwiedevar' right opini- _ 3 
of * 
ul 


ons, grounded - upon cleare demonſtrations of 
ſound reaſon. ' Which untill a 'man have attained 
unto, Plato;g opinion is , that whatſoever he dorh, 


e- O 2 though 
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Aon ghright and :uſt, none; do as bis pela 


nion and apprehenſion leads him , yet he. douhit 


 ignorantly; and isſtill table ro do the contrary-at' 


another time, and to think thatyzuſt and right, untill 
« hisopemion be turned into//c:ence. Though there. 
fore; if things be ſtriftly examined, there is great 


AIR between Poets, or Orators, and thoſe 


Oracle-Pricſts and Prophets, in point of know- 
ledge , generally; becauſe theſe did not ſo mych'as/ 
orammatically underſtand, what they did utter: yet 
in point of true knowledge, whichpreſuppdſeth 
the conſideration of cauſes, &c, they are ſaidby 
| Platoto know nothing , no morethen thoſe. But 
now tothe point of Inſpiration. Hag not Plato ſ0 
joyned Poets and civil Qrators together; though it 
may be he did not intend an abſolute conjunRion 
of theſeneither, in allreſpeAts, no more then his fi- 
militude of Poggs and Orators, with Oracle-Prieſts 
and Prophets, willhold in all reſpeQs; but had not 
heſojoyncd them, Iſhould havemade no queſti- 
 en,but that his aflertion herein had been very ſound 

and orthodox: to wit,that when great States-men; 
Princes and Senators make publick ſpeeches unto 
the people aboutgreat matters, as peace or witre, 
{for of tuch men and matters cſpecmily his words 
aretobe underſtood, as appearcth by rhe perſons 
by him-mentioned before, Themiftocles, Ariftides 
aud thelike; arid fach other things;that God, whoſe 
—_— hath an influence, more or leſſe, upot 
events, doth move them to ſpeak-thoſe things, 
which ay conduce to'thoſe ends Himſclf hatrk 
forc- 
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Clap. of Ewrbuieme. 
forecaſt,or condeſcendedunto/Whethet bypermil. A 
ſiononly,or by approbationito' prmiſh, or to bleſſe; w 
1} fany othet way,beft known urito himſelf Which - ® 
vl is no more,” Ibelieve, then was intended by S$olo- .. » 
mon, when ke faith; T7; he preparations of the heart 

arti man: but the - anſwer of the tongue is fromthe 

Lord: Proverb. 16. ver. 1. Ivary ſomewhatfrom 

our Engliſh Tranſlation,which herein varies much 3 
in ſenſe (though the words ſeem tobe the ſame, ) J 
from the beſt, both Tranſlators and Expoſitors. 
But we have warrant enough from the ninth yerſe, 


"297 


w where the ſame thing i in other words 1s xepeated, 3 
I and well expreſſed, there, in our Engliſh; CL mens 4 
by: heart deviſerh his way: but the Lord aireeteth his "= 


ſteps. But Ihavedonewith Plazo. 


pe ! I. Ourſecond point is, a conſideration of the 2 
as efficacy of aticient Rhetorifk. Iwillnotinſiſtupon A 
Demagogie , tocalled anciently, though it be the 3 
k chiefeſt, and alnioft only Oratory in moſt places , E 
p cither uſed or deſired. But I will not meddle with I 
"CÞ ic, becauſeirmaybe conceived, thatdiyers other 3 
*Y things: , in ſuch matters of State and Government, bc 
'0 I mightconcurre to'produce thoſe bewitching ef. y 
4 ' Fes, for whichitbecame ſoinfamons, where moſt : 
| ; uſed. I remember-a witty paſſage (ifI may fo farre E 
digreſſe, ) 1nT; bucydides, where an an- Wy _ c 
"F cient Orator givesthis charaQter of the lb.2 Sth 


* Athenians, f Athens being the place | 
NY where) Rhectorick had it's firſt birth, and was 
brought to attheightgreaterthen itever hadinany 
other place,) that they were a people, that did hear 
O 3 With 
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"4 Treaſs  Chaph 
With their eyes , end ut fi With qheir cars : meaning 
thereby , that they gave ordinarily , | in matters;of 
greateſt conceryment, more credit tothe ſmooth 
bewitching language of their-OratorS and Dema- 
gogues, being led by them to many aQtions contra- 
ry toall ſenſe and reaſon, yeaand their own proper | 
intereſt; then they gaveto their owneyes, which 
otherwiſe, if not'ſo mightily oyerſwayed and clou* 
ded by their cares, would eaſily have diſcerned the 
truth ofthings, andtheir ownfolly. But ifthat were 
not worth a digreſſion, this now ro be added may; 
perchance; thatthe Greek Scholiaſt, ypon thatye- 
ry place, (who by ſomelcarned menisthoughtve; 
ry ancient: )hath a character ofthe Athenians, which 
agrees verbatim with that of S. Luke's, AFFs 17. 
Ver. 21. Mgr m7 36 argew x Uy0 TW. | 

I will confinemy ſeF, asnearasIcan, to fuch 
examples & inſtances, wherenothing butbare lan- 
guage, all other ntereſts laid afide;, (nay ſometimes 
bare language, againſt all other intereſts, ) can be 
ſuſpected to have been operative. . Neither ſhall I, 
forthe ſamereaſon,inſiſt upon ſome notable effelts 
of ſome philoſophicall Diſcourſes, by which ſome 
extremely vicious in their lives, were ſuddenly re# 
claimed, and ſo much changed, as that they be- 
came great examples of vertue toall after-ages. We 
could produce rhe-teſtimonies of ancient Fathers 
ofthe Church, as well as ofheathen Writers forit, 
ifneed were.ButIſhonlddo true PhiloſG6phy,much 
wrongs, to adſcribe that unto Rhetorick,, which 
was her proper work, though not withour ſome 
Rhe- 
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Rhetorick perchance: 1thallrather ſay. with'Se#e- 
ca, Rapuitillosi; mmſtig aut gue rerum 
thil pulchritudo, non ver inanium. "i 
na: | /onirus;. that is, Not the foundof vain [orempry] 
tra | Words, but theexcellency of the matter delivered by * © 
per thoſe words, was it that wrought upon them ſo power- | 
ich} f#4. 'who neyertheleſle ſhews'very. welkafter- 
ut 8 wards the good ule of skilfull compoſure; .agwe * / 
the { fſballin the progrefle of this Diſcourſe, have occaſi- 
ere} onto ſhewmore at large. That we may -keepour 
ayi fd {clvestherefore within the bounds of Rhetorick, 
ve. | andyct not ſuch Rhetorick neither, thatſhould be . 
ve. wverborum inanium ſonitus; but ſuch, whereinallar- 
ch tificiall ornaments of good languageare moſt emi- 
17.) nent; we willpitchupon them cſpecially, whoſe 
very profe/ton and proper charader, by whichthey 
ch} wereknown from others, whether Philoſophers 
\n-| or-Orators, was #4. that is, o/fentation ind their 
16 end, (as themſclvesprofeſled,) and work , inrefe- 
bell renceto others, is -mts, a9747ement. Andtheſe were 
11, the ex, or Sophiffs, then called, as by others cgm- 
a; monly, ſoby themelves; who thought that title 
nel} morehonorable, then that ofeither Orator -or Phi- 
rel} loſopher : and in very deed, raiſed itto thatheight of 
ze. <ſtimation, under ſome Emperours,thateyen Prin- 
Tell ces and Noble-men were ambitious of it .them- 3 
sf felves; and thought it no diſparagement to their « 
it, | greatneſle, to ſeek unto them that were ſuchreally, - 2? 
| fortheir friendſhip, and to repair to their. Schools © } 
and Oratories, to be their Auditors. eiietls 4 
But before 1ſpeak of them , becauſe my ſubjzeac 
O 4 = 
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AM © Chap: ; 
is is Bberoricul Darko in cohebEva Imuſt cords. | 
thoſe famous, andtruly incomparable Orators (for « 
no Age we' know of, ever brought farth the like, 
or willin'haſte, probably:) Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
that wrong, asto paſſe them in ſilence. For.Dem- 

henes, I ſhall ſay no more of him , neither need] 
anrſure,then this, that Dzony/ens Halicarnaſſeus, A 
man of great abilities himſelf in point of. ces 
quence, and of great judgement (his chicfeftpraile; 
and profeſſion) to judge ofthe abilities of orhers; 
rather1ſevere, then favorable in moſt of his Cen- 

. ſures, doth yery ſoberly deliver and proteſt of him 
ſelf, that when hedidiſet himſelfto read any 'of De- 

meoſthenes his Orations, he did plainly 


Dion, Halicarn. 


hg wr arid. o4.n% : that is, that-he was really bes 
995: - fideshimlelf, being filled with ſtrange 


paſlions,& amazement, not able to keep oneplace, 
nor;knowing what .he' did , or how' to exprefle 
himlelf. Whereby , faith he, we maygueſle how 
_ thoſe of his time, that heard him , and were inte- 
reſted themſelves in thoſe buſineſſes, (the ſubjze&tof 
rthoſe-Orations, )} were affeagd :-. when thebare 
reading hath ſuch operation upon us, ſolittle.con- 
cerned-m them , and-fo.-long after. Bur may my 
Reader ask, perchance, Will the reading of De- 
muoſtheries work the like now; upon every- one 
That reads him, in his own language; or did then, 
inthoſe dayes, when this Dionyſius wrote , as it did 
upon him? No; it did not, I believe, not even 
pen; nor-will now, ccrtainly. For I have been 
profenr' at admirable raviſhing-mulick, as 1 have. 

thought,' 


bs and moſt others that were there; and yet 
have heard ſome then and therealſo preſent pro- Z 
fefle, that they werenotatall affefted withit: who 
nevertheleſſe,did alſoprofeſ(stobe'muchdelighted 
v0- © with ſome other-kind; And heithat ſhould ſera T 
d1 FF three-peny Bauble, in comparlſo$, varniſhed with = ; 
4 F many curious colours,ſet out withgold andfilver, . 

o- | and ſome old decayedpiece of ſomeancientCar- 
e, | ver, Painter, or Statuary,of greatfameand reputa- 
rs, | tion; both theſe before ſome Country-man;'orany 2 
n- # other not skilfall : it isa great chance ifthe Bauble F 
n- | be not preferred before the other/, though. per- 'Y 
\e- | chaticeby men ofjudgement deemed invaluable; | 
ity | and de fa#opurchaſed ata greatrate. This may' be. 
e- © one reaſon why all mEn are not equally/affeged 
pe with ſich incomparable pieces*bur we ſhalt have 
e, | moreofthat, before we have done with this Chr 

Je | ter: However, though not all equally that heard 

w | him, neither, 1 believe; yet certaint itis by the. teſtt- 
E- niony of all Hiſtories, that moſt that heard him 

of | whenhelived, after they had heard hinv a while, 

re | would be fo affected with it {- that they. had not 

1- | powerofthemſelves, but were carried by him whe- 

y | therhe would; and'forced'to'ids' many ſhings A- 

e- | gainſt,their own judgememts and'refolutions:-as 

e | e Mſchynes, his great enemy and profeſt antagoniſt, 
1, | doth himſelf acknowledge; who thereforedoth _ : 
d | plainly chargehimofno lefſe then/,pir, that is ;For- 7 
n + cer3,0r Enchantment, but yet fuichiZBychantment;as I 
n | hedoth acknowledge merelyt6proceedfrom the 
['* excellency ofhisLanguage,and artificial Compo- 
% furs. 
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Qi 16.44; Hm As for Cicero, of Sha 04) 

dicious 2winrilian doth paſſe this 
judgement , (which was P{zy the later hisjudge- 
mentalſo, and ofall thelearned Ancients:):thathe 
may think wellofhis own proficiency, who begins 
toreliſh Cicero above all other Authors; yet. forall 
that, is very fearfullto cquall himto Demofthenes; 
of him, beſides whathe writes ofhimſelf,. that not 
- only the partiesthemſclyesaccuſed by him,,. when 
they ſhould have ſpoken for themſelyes, buteven 
their Advocates, though boldenough , as appto- 


cis IO IIRTa; ved' and exerciſed Orators -othex- 


» | wiſe,hayebeenſtruck by hisOratory 

into ſuch amazement, that they could notſpeak 
one word; .inſomuch , thatſome complained 0. 
penly,venenis erepram ſi b memoriam,thatthey were 


really bewitched :_ I ſhall content my ſelf and, my* 
Reader, I hope, with a relationthat Ifindin Ply- 
1ar, (though not upon his own 
--[ credit, but uport common-fame, ) 
which is this: | In the Civile warres between Ceſar 
and Pompeius,; among. many,others of the better 
fortthathad followed Pompey; one was Ligarims: 
whonot only had followed: ;Powpey, but ſtuck to 
his:party after his death , toi.the very laſt. In ſo 
much that Ceſar, though (as naturally very cle- 
meat) hehad pardoned and reſtored many. others, 
yet was reſolved concerning L:garime , and had al- 
ready beenheard to ſpeak ofhim,, as ofa condem- 
. ned:man, before. ever Cicero appeared to his de: 


_ fence. However, partly out of reſpeR tohis paſo | 
| an 


Plar..i in vita Cic. 


-4n4 Tſyout opinion of govt howz wil * 
lingto hear what- Cicero could fay. But when he : 
had begun, and wasnow pretty well enteredin the 
: buſineſſe,uſing his beſt art,as; by patheticall expreC. 
ns 8 fjions,and commemorations of thoſe ſad times,and 
all Y qoubtfull events 6ffierceſt encounters , and other. 
eS; wiſe, to move; ſo, to inſinuate,by graceful words: 
ot Czſarwas ſo affected, that his very face ſuffering 
en many changes in a little time, ſufficiently bewrayed 
en 3 'theinward commotionofhis ſoul: untillatlaſt;paF 
O- | fion and amazement had ſo wholly poſieſt him, 
& | thathis whole body began to tremble; ſathat:he 
rf | letſomepapersfall to the ground out ofhis hands, 
ak becauſe he was not able to hold-them. and in-can- 
0- | cluſion, Cicerohad no ſooner done ſpeaking ;ithen 
re Ceſar, withourt'any further deliberation Rcquit- 
by” tort him for whom he had ſpoken, 
a- Well; of Demoſthenes and Cicero; fo famawain 
nf all Ages,and ſamuch admired by all thebeſt Wits 
) of all Ages, haply ſo much as wehaveſaid,, may 
i paſſe without any great difficultie : but now-we 
r come to the Sophiftz; of whoſe profeſſion general- 
: Iy, (having no other end, moſt of them, butthe, - 


F 

Q praiſe and admiration ofthe people;.) I profeſſe my 
02 F ſclfrohavelittlebetter opinion ; then of ordinary 
5 Jugglers and Mountebanks : Of ſuch to tell the 
, world in whatadmiration they have been anczent- 
? ly; and what wonders they didamong men;-with 
4 their ſmooth and voluble tongues; although! ſhall 
; tell nothing but upon good ground, and what Imy 
ſelf believeto be truez yet I do not almoſt know 
how 
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F204 +> Ao fr Trehedſs _ Clap? 
LH xe" from Gthers , hot verſed cok 
Aud; char I ſhould be believed : neither indeed 
och Iilvite my ſelffuch things, withour ſomemidig: 
natipednd reuQancy,out ofa deep ſenſe and com; 
miſerarion of th6vanity of man: wherher weconſi- 
derth®S9phiſte themſelves and their performan- 
ces;orthole that were ſo reddily bewitched by.their 
cherevick, and fo ſer upon their admitation; for 
whatthey performed. But 1 hope; and upon ;that 
koyelFtake theſe paines, that the benefitunto the 
Reqde&t may be confiderable, when we cometorhe 
confiettarion of the cauſes , byrhe underſtanding I | 
whemvfmuch etror and delufivirvery __ 
thewStld, may beprevented; >?  / 
natÞhefirſt of theprofeſſion was one Gorgiavgnho 
lvefowhen Plarolived. Welſhallbegin with him 
. wy end with hinitoo,as to patticular inſtances;for 
Iknow:fincethatby him,(who as he wasfirſt 
A e,ſoin credit, in all after-Ages; ) may all the 
tl ofthatſe&be ſufficiently known This Gorgias, 
bing aman ofexeellent natutall parts himſelf, ob- 
fervinghow much credit one Prodjicus , ofhis time, 
hadgot with his tongue , going: opand down the 
conntrey, from toWn totown;; and from village to 
witabe, withnoother paſſe, nor ware, thenſome- 
what (whetherin paper, or memorie,) he had devi- 
ſedand compoſed at home by way of exhortarion 
i ren; to embrace vertueratherthen pleaſure; by _ 
the etample of Herewles , (the common talk ofall 
menand womeitin thoſe dayes,)ſoriewhat drama: 
tically and pithilyiſct yo whichalchough it Fere 
al- 
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ſubje&,yetwasentertained every where with-yreat 
concourſe of people, and begothim great loveand 
1; fame, both farreand near: this Gorgimegbſcrving; 
7.  wasthereby much encouraged toapply hymfelifro 
-- I the ftudy gfeloquentandreadielanguagey and be. 
ir WM fidescontinuall cterciſes, which much improved 
his naturall abilities, was very happy indeviſingiſe: 
verallſchemes and figures of Rhetorick , that trad 
not been thought of before: chough Jater azes, 
whether more exa@, or more nice, did: ovrdp- 
prove ofall his inventions; asby Longiniue Hermo- 
genes , and other maſters ofthat Art , mayappeas. 
Bur whatever later Ages thought of him, he 
ſo wellin his'own, that incouraged by former 
ceſſe;; he adventured at laſt tofhew himſelfinabe 
oreateſt ſet, or ſolemn aſſembly of peaple, thieT 
think ever was in any. part of the world ; and that 
was at the Ol/ympick Games, ſolemnized by cor- 
courſe of almoſt all Nations, in a place of Greer, 
every fifth year:from whence alſothenobleſt Coy 
putationoftime , (among, heathens,) commonly 
called the 0/ympiads, hadir's origine. There Gor: 
2:45 appeared among others, that came to make. . 
' themſelves known , and to getimmortall honoty 
by their unmarchable performances. And he'apt 
pcared not only in , and with fet and-premeditated 
ſpeeches; for whichneverthelecffe; he got ſuch {Þ 
plaufe, as if he, had been-the Gad ) ouch 
"a SAIF; ratherthen an cloquent man: but alſo; 
IF: bra Te ad i neyerbecn known dclore, offered him- 
+62 = ſelf 
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206 7 * + 0 rae. | 
ſelfpyblickly to ſpeak readily, without any, preparas | 
tionor meditation atall,ofany ſubjea,orargument; ! 
that ſhould be propoſed unto him by anyman.From 


thatplace amd timg , Gorgias departed ſo glorious, 
thatic might havebeen thought altogether impoſſi- 


ble to: make his fame greater inthe world , thenit 


was. Yet he got ſome increaſe of honour after- 
wards, when hisStatue was made, &ereed in Apol- 
b's Temple,ofpure gold , for a Speech that heh 
made atone ofthe Py7hian Solemnities: and again, 
whenthe 4:heniars, for a reward ofdiversSpecches 
which he had uttered there, whether byDecree,or a 
voluntary concutrence of afteQions,, all ſuch dayes 
whercin he had ſpoken publickly, theycalled them 
holy dayes; & all ſpeeches by him uttered, they called 
raja, that is, Tapers Or Torches: burning Torches 
being a thing ſacred among them in thoſe dayes, 
and uſed ( though at noon-day ) in ſome of their 
greateſt.feſtivalls; which from thatuſe , as Harpo- 
eration in his Did4onarie, and others reach, were 
Called irs} zwnive. I do not expettitihould bebe- 
lieved that all Sophifts lince'Gorgias, weremen of 
ſuch either merits, or fame, as he was. Ihayealrea- 
 dygiven him the preeminence, as of time , ſoofre- 
putation. Iknow not anyafter him, that cameto 
that heightoffame; though Iknow of ſome , men 
® Eccleſiaft. ch.9. v.11. bus. , Of great fame too,ſince-him, 
tp* and chance : by which | and ofthe ſame profeſſion as 
words what is tobe uhder- : : 
food: bath been. fhewey + DE WAS »: that. imputed his 
elſewhere. . . +: fametohisluck,(which wiſe 
*Solomox tells us, hath.more power ig the world, 


. then- 
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doth ſomewhere judge ofhim,l athſure. However, 
there were Sophiſtsſincethat firſt, many, that attai- 
nedto ſo-much reputation by their Eloquence, as 
to be admired every where for it, and to draw men 
after them, evengreat ones , byit; and by their fa- 


authoritic. But ſhall avoid tobe longer upon this 
particular, then I muſt needs :'I have given ſome 
rcaſon forit already; and another reaſon is, becauſe 
one Creſellizs, a Teluite, hath taken great painsup- 
on that ſubjeQ, ina book entituled , *Theatrum Vve-: 
terwum Rbetoriim&c. printedat Pars, 1620.where-: 
in he doth proſecute that argument ofthe So « 
and all things belonging unto them : their 
» WM ning; their credit, their wayes, their faults, and the 
© like, outof ancient Greek and Latine Authors, with 
- WH greatdiligence.Some of thoſe particulars,that may 
- WH be moſt conſiderable toour purpoſe, wefſhall fur- 
* WE cherinſiſtupon; but nofurther then to make of of 
Wl them, cithernow, or afterwards. 
| Firſt, for the ſubje& of their ſpeeches; it was va- 
rious and voluntary. Sometimes- the. praiſes of 


Gods, or Men;and ſometimes of Towns, or Coun-. 


tries; yea of Birds, as of a Parrot, or a Peacock, 


Sometimes, exhortations to Vertue; the commen- - 
dationof Temperance; uſtice, Sobricty, and the/ 


like.. Sometimes pleaſant tales; . or. fables : any 
thing ,wherem they might ſhew.theirwitandelo- 


cadeherit: )more ing to his weak. So i 7 
man ofclaboratecloquence,in thatSophifticall way, + 


your, tobeadmitted into places ofgreat truſt ang. 


queneky their end,'(Iſpcak of epgpanin pons 
no- 
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| hckinkM: but to gain cred unto hammer, 
as the end of their Auditors,what ever was we ſub- | 
je&; was delight nd pleaſure. | : 
Now for that faculty of theirs of extemporary:\ 
ſpeaking upon any ſubje& /it was their common 
profeſſion , thatis moſt certain-and it wasaccor- 
dingly performed by many of them, with ſingular 
dexterity, tO thegreat antancrienggof all their Au- 
ditors. There be in ancient Authors manyproofs 
and examples of it. I remember have read ſome-; 
where, that Callihenes , whom ſome call Sophi/h, 
ſome, Philoſs pher , being invited ata great Feat ' 
made by < Alexander the Great, to ſay ſomewhatin 
the commendation ofthe Macedonians;performed 
it'ſo gallantly, that he gotgrear praiſe fromallthe . } 
company. But CMexanderpwhoiriſcems was wi- ff 
F lingto try him further, and bar&him to verygood-. || 
190 will; & perchance, ſuſpeQed withall, thar he came. NF 1 
i 7 prepared; excepting , that it wasno very hardtask } 
tor any ordinary Orator to be-fluent upon ſuch a 
ſubje&; iftherefore he would give certain/proofs 
of his abilities in that kind , his way would be, to 
' Fdilpraiſc the faid- Macedorramntv- as: Anchor Calli- 
fthenes undertook it, and performed itrſdeffeRually, || t 
(for whictr his diſcretionwasnot commended by þ| c 
alt men: )) tharthough his abilitics were admired, || a 
yet his perſon grew hatefullamong the Macedons- | 1 
ans fort , andthe morehe was admired ;thelefle |} a 
thanks he gotfor his pains;:Fhe Tarſenſesof Aſia, 
among the reſt; as theyare by Ancients for their 
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to have excelled in this factiNtie : Is <xworar attefes | 
nenxhus exc th Dubs i» vow; that they could extend 
themſelves without bounds upon a ſnddain , upon any 
ſubjeft that was given them: as Srrabo , that faithfull 
Hiftorian and Geographer , witneffeth. And thar, 
notin proſe only, but in verſe alſo, Gro dropiteforne,” 
asthe ſame Aurhor ſpeaketh; that is , as men ſpea- 
king by divine inftintt, or, inſpired by the God of Po- 
errie. Strabo, Geograph. lib. 14. In <Awulus Gellins 
alſo (/1b. g. cap. 15.) we have an example ofa confi- 
dentyouth, (as indeed it is moſt given toſichtobe 
confident: ) who not content withthe applauſe of 
his ordinary light Auditorie, would needs make 
ſhew ofhis abilities in point of extemporary ſpea- 
king upon any coxtroverted poznt that ſhould be 
propoſed, before ſome that were wellableto dif- . 
ccrn between matter and words , ſhadow and ſub- 
ſtance: athing, even in-thoſe dayes, rare ehough. 
Whereupon a conrrover/ze (as they called them) 
being propoſed, he preſently fell to work with 
great volubilitie of tongue - for which as he was 
much applauded and admired by his common Au- 
ditours; fo from them that could judge he got this 
teſtimony, that wixhour controverſie ( adoleſcens ſine 
controverſia diſertus,in my Author:)he was an able 
and eloquent ſpeaker : that is, one that could ſay 
much, yery readily and fluently; but pettinently, 
and to the purpoſe, not at all. 
But that which moveth me morethen all this, to 
believe that great matrersinthis kind were perfor- 
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coleſlinn: , is, , that I Gnd. ever" 
Quinlan, > (roi, a ſober, ſolid man,'to 
vvards the end | (qe this a chief end and fruit of 
OY oe .long pains.and exerciſes in theartof 
Rherbrick; to attain to ſuch a facultie;, as to be able 
upon any ſuddain occaſion to ſpeak pertinently, 
without.any premeditation. Whichbeing ſo rarc 
athing in our dayes,thata man, ifhe can utter any 
thing, which may ſeem to be exrempore; though 
perchance it do but-ſeem ſo, and thatit be perfor- 
med but yery meanly; is by many , (who therefore 
upon that account, ſwallow down'pure non-ſenſe 
ſometimes, with better content, thenthey:;willhear 
much better and more profitable matter, that is de: 
livered with ſome ſtudie and premeditation: )- by 
manydeemed, Iſlay, noleſſe then inſpired : this 
would make a manſuſpe&t , that as adecay ofbo- 
dies is maintained by many in this elder age of the 
world; ſo, probably, of wits muſt be granted. But 
ifthe matter be well conſider'd of, think it may be 
granted that the Ancients farre exceeded us inthis 
facultic: but yetnotſo much through any cxceſle of 
Wit, asof Induſtrie. Who is it ofathouſand, ora 
million,that could take the pains, or ſcarce believe 
the relation ofthe painsthat Demoſthenes took,be- 
fore he came to that perfeQtion, that made him fa 
famous? Or who would belieye, were it not.ſo cer- 
tainly atteſted, that Noble-men and Senators of 
Reme,inthe greateſt heat ofthe Civill warres,could 
be atleiſure to declame by turnes (tor want ofre- 


all opportunities in that confuſion of time, Jin'their 
Halls, 
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Halls, as Boyesdo in Schoolsand Univerſities; for - 


to f fear that through the diſcontinuance of'ſome 
of | months or years, they ſhould Jooſe that facultie; of 


of | ſpeaking readily , whichlong ſtudie ( for the moſt 
le | ofthem,) and conſtant prattiſe, had madethem ma- 
Y, ſters of? But beſides all this, it may be conſidered, - 
re | {is very conſiderable,l am1ure; )that theſe cloqyent 
yy | men had noſtrange tonguetolearn; orif any; not 
zh | abovgone at moſt: but only, to perfe&tthemſelyes K. 
r- | intheuſe of their mother-rongue. Whereas now o*' 2 
re | no man canpretendtolearning, or very difficultly, | 
& | thatdoth notunderſtand two or three tonguegbe- 
ar | ſidesthat which is naturall unto him : notbedauſe 
e: | learning it ſelf doth conſiſt in theknowledge'of 
y | tonguesmorenoW,then it did in thoſedaies;butbe- 
is cauſe neither of thoſe tongues,thenin common uſe, 
2. | are naturall now unto any people: the one where- 
1e | ofis now become the common tongue of all Na- 
ut | tions, (for this part ofthe world,) unto ſuch as are 
ze | Scholars; the other , though not ſo common, yet 
is not lefſe, or more neceſſary, tomakea Scholar , as 
of 4 the proper tongue, by reaſon of the Authors that 
-a | Hhavewritteninit, of all Arts and Sciences; and 
'e 4 without which beſt books cannot be read, if not 
e- | tranſlated; (as tothis day very many are not:) orif 
a | tranſlated, few ſo tranſlated , as to afford thetenth. 
r- | partofthateither pleaſure, orprofir, whichthey 
of | willin their own language. Beſides that ſome are 
id | bound by their profeſſion to endeavour the know- 
& | ledge of ſome tongues; as all Divines , ofthe Greek - = 
j and Hebrew, becauſe ofthe Bible, or Rule of Faith; © © © ** 
| P a Writ» p 
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| writtenin thoſetwolanguages: forthe reading of. 
which in it's proper language, there is the ſame: 
reaſon, as for the reading of other books in their 
own, as to matter of content, or benefit;but much - 
morereaſfon in point of conſcience, ifa man ſhall 
think himſelfbound , as ſome may , to make uſe of 
his own eyes, that God hath given him , the better 
to ſatisfie himſelf and others, in matters of ſuch 
truſt and conſequence; then for want of wijling- 
neſle totake pains,to depend altogether on the skill 
and fidelitic ofothers. 

With this facultie of extemporary ſpeaking , 1 
find omewhat in Syne/7s that hath great affinitie, 
and deſerycth no lefſe admiration. In'his Dzo , that 
excelicntpicce, once before commended, but well 
deſerving to be commended more then once , he 
tells us,, atthe later end ofit, ofa way that he. had, 
to exerciſe his wit and invention, often by him 
practiſed. He would take a book; tome rhetoricall 
piece, philoſophicalldiſcourſe, or the like; read in 
it a pretty while; then upon aſuddainſhut his eyes, 
or turn them another way, and yetſtill continue his 
reading: thatis, atthe ſame inſtantinvent andutter 
fomewhat, that might be proper to the fubje, and 
{o:cohcrent to that which he had read, that no bo- 
dic (bytheftyle , or matter) could judge otherwile, 
burtthat he was ſtill reading. Iris likely thathe of- 
ten practiſed it by himſelf, before he adventured to 
doit before others : but hefaith he did it often be- 
fore others; and that his extemporary conceptions 


were oftenapplauded, and preferred by his Audi- 
SPY tors, 


4 Chap.4.. - of Enthuſiaſm. 213 
'Y tors, who knew nothing ofit, before that which - © -* 
ac #8 he hadreally read. Nay more then that, (which 


indeed may very properly be referred to ſome kind 


-h of enthuſiaſme:) that what he ſo ſupplied by his ex- 
ll F temporary wit, did ſometimes prove tobethe very 


of F fmethathe found afterwards inthe book. I know, 
cer no man is bound to believe him, upon his awnte- 
h  ftimony concerning himſelf; neither ſhall I caſily 
g- | charge any man of infidelity, that profeſſeth he 
ill doth not. However, I have that opinion of the 
man, ofhis uprightneſle and ſincerity , beſides his 
,I W learning, and that apprehenſion, upon ſome 
© grounds, ofthe poſſibility of the thing; that I ſhall 
at not be affraid to profeſſe my opinion to the contra- 
ll ry, that Ido believe him. Buthere again, notto 
1e  upbraid any manfor his good will, but to warn the 
1, Reader, that maybe the better for it; Imuſt wiſh. 
m that Syneſius were generally , butin this his Dzo e- y 
ul BY ſpecially , better tranſlatedinto Latize, (thoughT + Wl 
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in BY could almoſt wiſh, thattherehad never been any |: 
S tranſlations made of any ſuch Greek book-) then %?** 3} 


is Y itisby Peravius the Teſuite. Ar the very entrance "Þ 
er of this diſcourſe of Syneſeus of this his kind of rea- "2 


id ding, he tranſlates ni «xyz, probationes rationis ex 
0- © perzes : whichis very abſurd. For by it Greek Au- 
©,  thors underſtand ſuch externall proofs or eviden- 
I- ces, whether divine, as Oracles, or civile, as Wit- 
O i neſles, as admit of no Rhetorick, or reaſoning :by 
C- Ariffotle, Dnintilian , and other maſters ofthat 
SS Art, called «nz»c. W hich may be rendred (asby 
i- 7 ſomewherc) artis expertes, well enough be. 

Sz 4 cauſe ]- . { o 


442.7... 


"93> -- "Al Treatiſe " Chaps 
, cauſe < eaſily wanHoot; as oppoſed to _—_— | 
butnot «2, in this ſenſe, rationis expertes ; which 
js commonly underſtood of brutes, in oppoſition 
tothoſe creatures which are rational; Or ratione #- 
zentes, as Ciceroſpeaketh. However, I like better, 
evenhere, 9uintilizy's expreſſion , inartificiales; 
not ſoclegant perchance, but more clear.” Sobe: 
fare 5 in this very book, & T9 10uQy avaim@r, Oc. vop@ ayat- 
=@-, 1s not, cujus nullaratio adferrs queat; buta Law 
ſet out without any ratiocination, to induce men 
from the reaſonableneſſe or equity ofit, to obcdi- 
ence; but by way of bare command,and authoritie, 
though never ſo juſt, and reaſonable otherwiſe :' by 
Seneca, Plutarch, and other Ancients obſerved to 
bethe proper ſtyle of Laws, and which doth beſt 
becomethem. And therefore, where few lines 
after that firſt paſſage, Syneſens ſaith, y wity ripe 4 ad 
»r it ſhould not haye been tranrſlated, #7 lex 172 or ati- 
onem', but, in rationem mutetur. But here again, 
when Syneſius ſaith, Thonadaus » odk a3geuiver fic TE PICs THY 
Eupupogyy, bv da2 mn wigne): NOW abſurdly is aweres tran- 
flated calanmitzs? Beſides what learned men have 
noted of the originall uſe ofthe word, it is ſo obvi- 
ous in the contrary ſenſe; (I will appeal butto 7/0- 
erazes,avery plain Author,in his Oration to Phzlep:) 
and the coherence in this place , ſo contrary to that 
other; as aman would admire how any man could 
ſomiſtake. And this 1ſpeak ofthe uſe and ſignifica- 
tion of the word , which is obvious and known. 
Buethere is{omewhat more proper and particular, 
jo. _ uſc of it in this place, as it isapplied unto 
books 
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bogs by To bs, which Hſhall nor 
YetI would not be fo-unkind to Peravigs;; th 
he hathbeento ſome, thatdelerved better reſpe& 


at his hands. His tranſlation of Syneſeus:; for the: 


mot part, iselegant and good enough: Iwiſh there 
were none worſe. But I would have no man to 
truſt toit in obſcure places; ſeeing that inclearand 
plain hedoth often miſtake. Bur I am out of my 
generall ſubje& and ſcope, to which Imuſtreturn; 
though I cannot call that a digreſſion properly , to 
which the proſecution of my firſt ſubje& hath ſo 


naturally led me. 


III. Wearenow to ——— of the cauſe, or 


cauſes, firſt ofthe opinion, theſe, whether Orators 
or Sophiſts, had of themſelves, as inſpired: then, of 
the cffes their Rhetorick did produce upon 0- 
thers. In the firſt pointThall not belong, becauſe 
L ſhall therein but anticipate the conſideration of 
the cauſes of Enthuſiaſme in generall, for which 


. wereſervea particular chapter at the end, where 


this particular cauſe ſhall come in again among o- 
thers: though here ſo farre anticipated ofpurpoſe, 
(and care ſhall betaken, that we ſhall repeat as lit- 
tle as may be: ) togivethe more lightto the things 
here to be handled and delivered. Briefly then : A 
Heat, a fervent Heat, a Fire; which powerfull Ora- 


tors found 'iin themſelves, not at the uttering , 


thoughthen greateſt, but upon another conſidera- 
tion; butin conceivingand compoling theirſpee- 


ches; ſo generally obſerved and acknowledged, 


that ſome have thought, thatno other art or thing 
P 4 way 
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was neceflaryto makea perfe Orator: that Heat, 
that fervent Heat, that Fire, hath been the igns fe- 
twws, welay,that hath infatuated many Speakers in- 


- 


tothat apinion of divine Inſpiration. CArdor and. 


Fmpetus, are the words uſed by Lezine Authorsro 
this purpoſe. Nullame ingenii, ſednmagna VIS 4nimi 
inflammat , ut we ipſe non teneam; ſaith Ciceroof 
himſelf. But this indeed he ſpeaks not ofall com- 
poſition.in generall, but of ſuch as is intended pro- 


perly to moye compaſſion. However, he hath the 


ward ardor elſewhere, upon other occafions,often 
enough. _Ariſfides calls it iz, a fire: uy} auas wiixuc rorio- 
uy Dip ay ious Hye. dy, louy Thr {7 xu 0 ror 6 tA InGn He com- 
pares it to that heat, by which Souldiers atthe firſt 
zayning ofthe battel, are uſually carried and infla- 
med, beyond all ſenſe of death and danger: of 
which in its proper place. And few lines after : 
adopy Gym x79 way way zune ieggy x) Iau Ops T9 Gn Ab08 iow 


| Here we have two words; PAs heat; and =, fire. 


Hippoct. neg/r4 NOWaccording to Hippacrates, to 
ui: or , 4 others, WHO Writings Arg/forle was much 
mae POS Ny: beholding , not only whatſoever 
Ny .*.. dothruleand govern inman, cal- 
4 led Wit, Indgement , Wiſdome, 
or whatever elle, isa heat, or fire: (= %,undougizgndn 
=p 7x79 $1295)7@ 289 &c. DuUt even God hinafelf 
IS $499 » heat: Av4er oS wor | x a2f4441 P1pw9! » d Mniyamiy 16 en y voy 
v06h, TuivrEt, xa 3471 2A AS Erts 224 trgtr au mere g 29) 1% Oy 22,90) Hh pb Dea, 
It is not therefore fo much to. be wondered , that 
heatheosſbould nuſtake herein; asthar ſucha ane* 
28 Bgth Hamm. 1man io sFilfull in the Law of 
TY wp 
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= and option 2 Philoſopher, US ey 
diſtinguiſh between that i»fluentiadivina, .orthat 
agnis ptr thatberning{fire, that inſpired, orin- 
flamed, if you will , holy Prophets, as Jerexie and 
to | others; and thatpartly naturall, and partly ſuperna- 
x | rurall (we ſhall explain our ſelves more fully af- E 
of | terwards, in ſome other chapter: ) hear, or fire, y 
n- | common, or incidentall atleaſt, unto all men by na- E 
o- | ture,by whichArts and Sciences have 4 
ie | been brought forth to light and per- More Nev. lb. F- 
n || feQion; nay all Books ingenerall(for *©*7” 4 
- | ſohe teacheth) by all men written Jad, De 
1- | and compoſed. Juſt fo Philo Indens, mizra;, Abugk. 
ſt | a manof the ſamerace, (but much 

2- | more ancient,)& worth, in his kind; becauſe ſome- 
þf | times when he purpoſed to compoſe ſomewhat, 
2 | though hecarneſtly (he faith).endeavauredit, and 
' thought himſelf ſufficiently prepared, nothing 
e. | would come; andatother times he found himſelf , 7 
o | ſofulland fluent, that hecould not hold himſelf, I 
h | butwas as it were tranſported by the vehemencie 

r | ofhis operative wit and phanſie, ſo thathe would 
- IF} even forget himſelf, andthe place where hewas: 
>» | hedeemed this a ſufficient ground, to think him- 
« © felfimmediately infpired by a higher power. 

f I have met with an obſervation in RiberatheIc- 
3 | ſuite; as conſiderable a man, for what he hath done 
:- | vponthe Scriptures, as moſt of that profeſſion. Ido 
not like his words, though T believe his meaning is 
right enough. His wordsare : 7ta & Ribera in Com. 
altavum revum, fue bonarum, [Fe ma inkof.cap.y. 
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niſterie, or otherwiſe,)who amongſt other names, 
isſtyled ſometimes, the Evil Spirit, Iknow: but 
that when any good things are ad(cribed to the ſpi- 
rit, the ſame is meant, which by Zazine Poets(for 
out ofthem doth Rzbera produce his examples; ) is 
deſigned by this word ardor , or ardor animi, 1 do 
notknow how it can be made good; is ſomewhat 
ambiguous, Iam ſure. Neither indeed do Imen- 
tionitasan crror intheman; but ofhis expreſſion 
only, whichby ſome other may be miſtaken for his 
meaning.” But ifa man'will make an obſervation 
npon words and language, he might further ob- 
ſerve, that. Heathens did not only uſe the word ar- 
dor,to expreſſe their heat in this kind ; but eventhe 
word Spit... SO Ovid: At ſacrivates. &'c. Sedi- 
bus. etheriis'ſpiritus ille venit. Andagain; Sic ubi 
mota calent ſucro mea pettora thyrſo; Altior humano 
fpiritas ille malo eff. Andthis ſpirit is no lefle then a 
veryGod unto him,clſewhere.E/# Dews in nobis &c. 
asafterwards, in its proper place , outof him, or 
ſome other of greater authoritie then he, ſhall be 
declarcd.' But we giveit place here, becauſe this ar- 
aor;heat,or ſpirit,that poſleſſeth Orators and Poets, 
yea Souldicrsand others, was by divers heathens 
deemed but oneand the ſame, inits nature, though 
working to differcatly,as hercafter ſhall be ſhewed. 
Now 
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ritte, ſuperbie,: gu ſolet Latinorum conſuetudine,ar- 
dor animi dici,} + c. That the word. /p:rit in the. 
Scriptureis adſcribed to diyers cvils, as his effe&ts, ' 
(whether by immediate operation, ſuggeſtion, mi- ' 
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' Now on the other ſide , that ardor merrisisfome. 
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times uſed by Chriſtian Writers for ſpiritns /artius; 
is obſervable too: but. we keep it for anotherplace: 
However, Ithink that expreſſion very improper, 
and dangerous. And whereas the word t@-,or 
Zeal, according to the Scriptures, is oftentimes an 
effe@ ofthe holy Spirit; but often too, according 
tothe ſame Scriptures , ofthe evil: as for example, 
1 Cor. 3.3. 2. Cor. 12.20.and elſewhere,frequent- 
ly: In all ach places, I wiſh the word zealhad been 
leftin the tranſlations, as well as in other places, 
where uſed in the beſt ſenſe; that every reader might 


have underſtood that 25, zeal, or fervent heat, in 


deſires and proſecutions, is of it ſelf no more to 
true godlineſſe and religion, then a good voice , or 
an cloquent tongue, or any thing elſe of the ſame 
kind; whicn being naturall, if it be ſanQified by 
Grace, or ſome degrees of Grace, and good inten- 
tions, may be called 256 2, (as Ron. 10. 2.: the A- 
poſtle ſpeaketh;) that is, a zeal of God,or rather , for 
God, as (5g ims (John 2.17.) zeal for the houſe: but 
not abſolutely good and godly, for all that; yea 
ſometimes very pernicious, (Philp. 3. 6. and ohn 
16, 2.) untill ir be guidedby atrue light, thatis , by 
ſound and orthodox principles: butif, as very com- 
monly , the inſtrument of carnall ends and affeQi- 
ons, and miſguided withall by falſe doarine, then 
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teacheth, chapter 3. 14, 15. Now forthe ſpirit of 
God, or 71ue godlineſſe, what be the effeas and pro- 
perties of it; no man needs to miſtake,thatwill;and 
| can 
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can read the aan ide either prejudice, 
orpartiality. S. /ames is plain enough in that very 
place: but S. Paw! more copious and emphaticall, 
uponthe ſame ſubjeA, 1 Coy. 13. and elſewhere, 
So much here ofthis ardor, or heat, as the cauſe of 
Rhetoricall Enthuſtaſme. But being *a generall F 
cauſe, weſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it again, } 
which makes us here ſhorterupon it. 

IV. Now for the cauſes ofthoſe wonderfull ef- 
feats of Rhetorick , (our fourth and laſt particular, ) 
ſuchas canbegjven, that are merely naturall; be- 
fore we enter into that enquiry, we mult lay down 
by way of foundation;or neceſſary ſuppoſition,that 
that which ſo much affeQed the generality,or grea- 
ter part ofAuditors, when thoſeOrators &Sophiſts 
ſhewed themſelves publickly, was not the matter 
it (elf, that was treated of, or rerum ipſarum pulchri- 
zudo, as wg hadit before out of Seneca: but ſome- 
whatelſe, what ſoeverit was. Ifaidthe generality, 
or greater part, in that ſtate of corruption, as hath 
been inall places, everſince Adam's fall. For other- 
wile, why ze; thatis, ſound reaſon, well delivered, 
| ſhouldbe powerful} with all, ormoſtmen, no fur- | t 
ther reaſon necdtobe given , (as at the beginning n 
ofthis Chapter was obſerved,) then this, That man I tl 
1s 2 creature naturally rationall. Burt itis very ab- | S 
ſard, in my judgement, that is,much againſt reaſon, I fi 
to believe that ſuch a oneas Nero, living as he did, I p 
and doing whathe did: afterhe had killed his own 
Mother , in omves libidines effuſus , ſaith Tacitus of 


him; (I forbear more particulars, becauſe his name 
| | is 
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is ſufficiently known : ) ſhould reliſh any ſober dif: 
courſe, as cither of Juſtice, Temperance, or Cle- 
mency, or the like, forthe matterit ſelf : whone- 
verthelefle in the heat and height of all his Cruel- 
ties,and Villanics, ſapientie dotforibus tempus imper- 
tiebar poſt epulas , as the ſame Tacizzs doth record; 
thatis, was wort after meals, to ſpend ſome of his time, 
to hear the exhortations of Philoſophers: Or thattuch 
aone as Diony/zus the Tyrant, as ofhim by Plutarch 
in the life of 7moleop 5 ( mes th qircoogan dtatpifde is 
rveensrixem, & is recorded,ſhould dothe fame.Orin 
caſe it ſhould be ſuppoſed of Nero, &luch as he,that 
he had ſome'politick endinit; (which neverthe- 
leffeof either of theſe two , all circumſtances well 
weighed, Ithink moreplauſible, then true : ) yet, 
that either the great ones of Roze, rich Citizens, 
who had the eſtates of Princes, and their Ladies, in 
the corrupteſt times ofthat Commonweal, ſhould' 
be ſo ſtudious to get to themſelves ſome domeſtick 
Philoſopher, one or more,that had fluent tongues, 
and hear their #wi#« or Diſcourſes, fOwillingly, 
which were almoſtnothing elſe but of vertue, and 
the commendations of a ſober life; or that the mea- 
neſt of Roe, poor Shop-keepers, and T radesmen, 
that lived by their dayly labour , ſhould leavetheir 
Shops and their work, by which they hardly ſub- 
fiſted, and flock together by multitndes to a So- 
ptfiſts, or Philoſophers anditory, to hearthe praiſes 
of HedFor , or of Hercules, orthe commendation of 
ſome particular yertue, or of ſome brute beaft per- 


chance, or of Rhetorick it ſelf, or of it : 
the 
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the like: if there were not ſomewhat elſe that did 
draw them, beſides the matter it ſelf ;1 think it were 
much againſt reaſon to believe it. Which never- 
theleſſe by the atteſtation of trueſt hiſtories, and 0- 
ther ancient Authors of thoſe times, we know:to be 
ſo certainly true;as no rationall man, thathath been 
acquainted. with them, can make any queſtion-of 
it. Sexecathe Philoſopher, healone would afford 
us ſtore of paſſages to that purpoſe: butIſhallcon- 
tent-my.ſelf with one, becauſe weſhall meet with 
diversfrom other Authors,as we go on,which may 
give further light and ſatisfaQion, ifneed be. 2wyd 
- ergo, faith he, in one of his epiſtles; (having before 
inſiſted uponthis , that much benefit, in pointof 
life, might accrue untomen , by their daily'conyer- 
ſation in the Schools of Philoſophers; ) 07 novi4 
mus quoſdam, &c. But what ? Do not we know ſome , 
that for many years together, have been very auligent 
Auditors, without anythe leaſt tinfture; or , as it 
were, fo much as alteration of colour ? Tes, I knoW 
there be; not dilizent only, but even aſiiduous and in: 
defatizable: whom Wwe may call rather domesticks , for 
their aſiiduity, ther Auditors. . | Butthen you muſt 
know, that all come not for one end. 7] Some come, 
that they may hear, notlearn; as men are drawn unto 
publick Theaters , topleaſe their eares , whether with 
good languare , or ſweet voices and melody, or to ſet 
playes: *_Andofthis rank be the greater number #0 
WÞ/018 a:Philofſophers ſchool is as 1t were a place of ens. 
tertainment, for their paſs-time , and leafare houres. 
Ttis no part of their thoughts or aime to grow "_ 
| _ 7 
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there, or to learn ſome good rule,or:grecept of hife,1to * 
which they may 'conforme themſelves for the tim#to 
come: but only and barely this, tomeet with ſomewhat 
that may pleafe their eares. Tea and ſome come with 
be Y Table-books 708, not ſo much for themanters ſake';' as 
en i for the words, that they may repeat themumaothers, 
of with as little profit, as themſelves did hear them." So 
rd far Sexeca: and then proceeds to another kind, who 
mn. are maryellouſly affeed {at leaſt , as Sexeca would 
th  haveit,)with the very matter and excellency ofthe 3 
ay |. things ſpoken and delivered:and for the preſent,are A 
4d even raviſhed , and/become quite new creatures, 3 
re asit were, intheir purpoſes and intentions;/ butare 
of W no ſoaner out ofthe School ,. then they arc outef 
r- BY theirfit, and ſtill come homethe ſame men as they 
4 went.:+For which he doth-give fomereaſons; both 
e; | howthey come to be ſoaffeted, and how io ſoon 
» | changed. But theſe be not the men 
# BY that wehave hereto do with. Plinimus 
NW Secundus, Where heſets out a friend 
| ofhis, for many excellent parts; 1» ſemma, faith he , 
or | 10% facile quis quemquam ex iſtis, qui ſapientie ſtudi- 
iſt um pre ſe ferunt, &c.thatis , In.concluſjon, even a- 
el mmong#thoſe that openly profeſſe Wiſdome, { thatis, I 
to chaſtity, piety, juſtice, magnanimity;&c. as himſelf = 
th | afterwards expreſſes himſelf: ) by their habits, 2ake 
ce Whom you will, you will hardly match him. 1tis trae', 
Yo fl that hedoth not frequent publick ſchools and cloifters, 
J= (porticus) and there with long diſcourſes (diſputatio- 
s, zibus; and ſo is the word often uſed by Latine Au- 
er | thors of beſt note:) entertain himſelf and _ that 
X ave 
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"mba ſie fo ys (or, are diſpoſe Uoobe ial: ) 
No, &c. Thele two paſſagesgive light the oneto. 
the other : and I make choice of theſe. Authors;, 
who, both, were grave ſober men, of greatautho- 
rity, and vcrtuousin their converſation; that by 
their teſtimony may the better appear, what uſe 
ordinary men made of their hearing in thoſe dayes, 
when hearing was in ſuch high requeſt, amongſt 
all forts of people : and not only what uſe, ( which 
may -ſometimes prove contrary to the propoſed. 
end;)but what cnd they propoſed unto themſelves, 
which was mercly the pleaſure oftheir cares. An- | 
cient books arc full of ſuch complaints and obſer- . 
vations: I ſhall therefore be the more ſparing: 

Two things I have to ſhews: what pleaſure the 
care, firſt, and then the eyes, find in wordsand lan- 
guage. Both, I know, conttary enough: to the 
common profeſſion; itmay be, and belief, of moſt 
men: who not uſed to ſearch into the nature of 
things, are carriedin moſt things, more by appea- 
rance and concecit, then by any reality of judge- 
ment. Whoisit thattbinksſo meanly ofhimlſelf,. 
burifhe be pleaſed with a ſober morall diſcourſe, 
_ beit more or leffe rhetoricall; will not rather ad- 
| Ceribeitro his reaſon and judgement, but eſpecially 
goodneſſe , then to his ſenſes? But our buſineſle is 
| notto-enquire. what moſt men think; but what 
moſttruc and recall: and we ſhall go on the more. 
boldly , becauſe befides manifeſt reafon, we ſhall 
not want good authority for what we are to ſay. 


Twothings then there be, which Iam now princi- 
| pally. 
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| patpto conidurer: Muſiek;and Pidkate? he one, 
(cofay fotnewhat of them niore' genorally), eſre 
we come topartieular obſervation) theproper ob- 
je atid pleaſure ofthe Bitethe6ther;ofthe Eyes; 
y | and {o,oppoſcdts: pufelyrationalf, & inteM6@uall: : 
(ce || yerfo ſenſual, 45 thatborh preſuppoſe reafon'and 
s, || onderſtanditig, Without whielt they are not plea- | 
{ } faves Brnte beaftstakeno pleafurein muſick,excepr | 
h. || itbe ſome gteat chance, /asinthecaſe of Dolphins, 3 
d | & the like,) &uponfome pittieular confideration: 
s, | muchlefſe in; PiAtures;andetifiotts imagery. And 
1- I 4gain,-as weſly commonly thatthe eyeſeeth, and -- 
r-. || the exfe licareth,(ofwhicliithe former ehapter: 9, 
ſo we fay thattheeye is dadighited; & the cafe plea- 
ic | fed; chonghin verytretth ,neichereye, NOFeare pro-' 
n- IE perly know whatbelongs unto pleaſure; but the 
ec Þ|f (out only. The conſideration ofthishath bred ma-' 
| | 9 doubts, and curious fpeculations amongftPhilo- 
of || ſophers: and learned Fracafforime(himfielf 
a- | it} )is minch pat to. it, to firid out what it that... 
e- || makesgood maſick and harthonyto pleaſe. No- 
f, || thing caſier tobeundetftood; till anian'thinki'efir 
> rationally : nothing that affords more doubts and | 
d. | ſrruples, if you cometetreat ofit philoſophically» = > 
ly Weſhal begiwwithrivnfiek, and ſhew how it is * 7 
is {| applyable, or nicidentall unto ſpeech; andthatby 
at | authority fitft, before we come to reaſon. An 
re || chough we meddlenothere with any thing thatis 
11 I properly called a Seripture buſineſſe; yet why may 
', £riot We make uſe of the Scriptures , fronf whiclt 
i- ome wonld have us to fetch all'ggod Arts and 
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ScjencesasWe}l ay all.ſound-Divinity:;ham nqtof 
. theirqpinjiqnlconfelle;norany tober man, Ll hope. 
yetthas many things in all: Arts.;and; Sciences, by” 
ſobg&nagdwell-groundedmenitthumaneliterature; 
may; .pgyegracd; &-famedecp queſtions ofphiloſo. 
phxreſlycd by the Scriptures, though given us far 
a greats good, &amorelublime ule; Lmy (elf make 
no-queſtian., -:1:ſhall therefore here-ſer down.the 
words ofthe Prophet Ezekzel,obſeryable unto ma- 
ny uſes,burtnotinrending to preſſetheir Authority, 
as-Sacred,asto'this particular uſe and purpoſe, fur- 
thertheaany man; ſhall think fit-ig*his ownreaſon 
qzd-judgement.Lealledthemithe words of Ezekiel; 
but igggced;theyarethe immediate words of God 
hin(Glf, by the Prophet EZekiel:: Alſo.thon, ſon' of 
may $64. Aud they; cene: uno thee; usthe people cor 
wth; $&8.: Ani ſo rhou art unto them,as t very lovely 
ſong gfenethas hath apteaſant voice, can play well 
" 0 #:Japftrument: for they hear thy werd's,hut they ao Þf | 
them wptzEzeck.:3 3.3143 2, and3 3yerles. 1 queſtion |} 4 
nothingia-thetrauſlatien/ofthe words, but thatin I} e 
theſight verſe, wheret is here, /hechilaren of thy peo- Þ} v 
Aleftuliahetalring againſf thee: not only 11nims, but || © 
other Inzenpucters of beſtaecount, tranilate, of zhee, Þ| ai 
notaegainftchee; by way:ofcommendation, not of 
CCMNHAtON : Vicatin .oftiatim,&:5.that is, ar every. ff ni 
dporand in every ſtreet, eyery where, commending þ be 
theezias/#nivs therein his Notes. This fimulitude of Þ w 
thpower ofSpeech,topleaſethe eare with Mulick; 
- Whether, vocallorinftrumentall , is very frequent: 
-itraneient Authors, upondiycrs occaſions, It 2 in 
«$22 | Plato, 
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Plato; Cicero, Seneca, Dio Chryſ.and divers others: 
and much to the ſame purpole, as here in Zzekiet; 
in ſome of them; asin Muſonius:the Greek Phis: 
loſopher. whoſe words, as tranſlated: - _ (314 
by. eAulus Gellius, were; Cum philo- Poa vs we S 
ſephas hortatur , monet., ſuadet ,'ob- f Oct; 
jurgat, &c. thatis, When a Philoſopher doth exhort,, 
admoniſh , adviſe, reprove, or any thing iu thatkind, 
ail tending to-reformation or mſfruition ; if they that Y 
Ys | hear him, out of their open. and ſuperficiall breaſts, : 
r= | bring forth obvious and vulgar praiſes; nay if they 
Dn | break out into loud acdamations; if with his choice: 
ol: larguage, ſweet cadency and collocation of words, 
>d | and his warbling woice, [' frequent amentis ; Of. 
of | which learned Budews, and others:] zhey: be ;af- 
0r NÞ fected, inflamed, and even tranſported : then may We 
ly. certainly know, that both ſpeaker and hearer havelaſt 
el} their labour ; andihat he was not heard as a Philaſes+| 
de N pher; but as askilful Harper,f, orplayer onthe Lute;] 
on || 44/0224 goes on in his diſcourſe, how a truedear-z 
in |} er, that hatha right aime, ſhould be affected; /I 
co- | wiſh there were no worſe DoQtrine ever heardout:; 
ut of our Pulpits: butit is out of our purpoſe here, 
ee, || and thereforelleavehim there. HI DIE 
of But from theſe bare (imilitudes, we can inferre I 
ery | nogreatmmtter to our preſent aime and buſineſle; 3 
ng || becauſe there may: be a likeneſſe of cftets, upon. 1 
of | which a compariſon may be grounded; though 
ck; £ not affinity ofnature, or perchancea dire con- 
2nt:£ trariety, (as for example, extreme cold and extreme” 
sinÞ heat ſometimes produce. the ſame-effeRs: ).inthe- 
29, Q 2 cauſes. 
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canſes, - To proceed therefore to ſome mote 
dire& proofs. Amongſt other ſecrets, and myſte- 
ries 6f the art of good ſpeaking,one is, that whichis 
commonly called awi;, that is, theplacing or col. 
location of wordsin a ſentence, or period. There 
is not any part of Rhetorick more ſubje&toſcorn 
and contempt, & not without cauſe. For what ( ap- 
pareritly)can be more contrary, either to ſolidity of 
reaſon, or ſharpneſte of wit,or vigour of ſpirit; then 
for 3 man to buſie himſelf about the placing and 
ordering of words, and ſyllables, when in a ſerious 
matter, either. to write, orto ſpeak? And in very 
deed, as the matteris commonly handled both by 
ignorant practitioners, and by unskilfull maſters of 
Js Art, it ptoveth but a ridiculous buſineſſe : far 
more likely to bring all Rhetorick out ofrequeſt, 
then to gain that credit to thatone part, at the 
hands ofany truly ſober and wiſe, to which ſome 
Ancicnts of beſt account have endeavoured to 
raiſe it, tobe accounted the choiceſt and moſt uſe- 
full part of all Rhetorick. Not without great cauſe 
therefore ſome Ancients, that have written of it, 
with equail both diligence, and dexterity,make this 
profeſſion about it; eric ab cud foro dy mary of cs ck ads 
aids tId'Ts ignry piprety ; aqQd that z fic pixola jap Iii apeCayucr tel arevs 
Iota if axcpia; that as theſe things muſt needs 
ſound ufito many , as mere myſteries, or incre- 
dible paradoxes; ſoneither arethey forthe know: 
L:dge of many: and thatit cannot be expeed' 0- 
therwiſe, butthat they that have no expetiencein 
ſuchthings, ſhoutd judge other wife ofthem,,then as 

; ridt- 


tb 


Chap.4. Jia 
ridiculous trifles. Bye however mtn may judge, 
before they underſtand, becauſe they will not take 
pains, asmoſt; or becaufe they have taken pains, 
and cannot underſtand , beeaulc 9 one poſe 
ſumus omnes, and that, wor ex quovis ligno &C. as 
many : yet certain itis, that not only the moſt fa. 
mous Artiſts and Orators, that ancient times haye 
produced, as Demoſthenes, e£ſchines, Cicero, 
Dion. Halicarn. Duintilian, Longinms and the like, 
have adſcribed unto it as much as unto any other 
power or faculty, which belongeth unto Rhe- 
torick, and accordingly treated of it (fame ofthem) 


with all exaQtnefie and diligence, bur alfo divers 


Philoſophers, as 4riforle, Theophraſtus and others, 
have takenit into their conſideration, and ſaid e- 
nough ofit, they that ſay leaſt ofit, (as Ariforle) to 
make it conſiderable unto all, nnto whom his 
judgementis conſiderable. Cicero in his eldeſt days, 


- and in that book of his, which he confefleth to 


contain the pith and marrow of all his former la- 
bours in that kind, grounded upon ſo many years 
continuall experience, treateth of it very largely. 
Longinu, not inferiour to him in point ofjudgment 
and reputation, had written two large -wn=yuam, OC 
volumes aboutit : which though not extant now; 
yet what reckoning he made of it, if that be not 
proofenough, that he wrote of it ſo largely, may 
appear by what he ſaith of it, in that Treatiſe ofhis, 
Tg: vx, Yet Extant; in few words, as to any diretion 
or inſtruQtion; but ſo full in point of commendati- 
on, as may ſeem rather exuberant, then otherwiſe. 
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Hepomipareatt to dives kinds ofmuſick,/as others 
before; butdiſputes itin point ofreaſon and nature; Ih 
that words well ordered, well choſen, and otherwiſe I 
qualified,as they oughtin a ſpeech, muſt ofneceſli- iſ 
ty,and that by reaſon oftheir good ordering eſpeci- I 
ally, bemore powerfull, cither toraviſhor toamaze, | 
then any myfick can be. Luintilianfaithnor much I | 
lefle of it. I omit divers others whom I could name. I | 
But ofall men, whether Rowars or Grectans, now} | 
extant, none hath taken more pains, either to} : 
outthe worth ofit, orto ſearch rhefecrets, andto i « 
makethem plain unto others, then Dzonyſ;us Har | 
licarnaſſeus hath done. There is a good large Trea-lſl t 
tiſe of his extant , among his other Works, Tf v 
ouBiozas yapgimwy, 11 the ſecond Tome, but there ml h 

In 

c 

v 

(i 

C 
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Greek only; ſince that, ſet out both in Greek and 
Latin, by a learned man, one $/mor Bircovins, who 
alſo hath illuſtrated it with very uſefull Annotatt 
ons; all printed Samoſes (in Polonia) anno do. 
1604. Re gives him, and this his Treatiſe, high 
commendations in his Preface, and is very angry 
with the Rhetoricians of later ages, for abuſing the (i 
world with juch frivolous impertinent trifles, as} r" 
have paſſed amongſt men for books of Rhetorick; | d 
whenas ſuch incomparable pieces {in his judge-Wſ 2 
ment,, whercin I think heis not altogether our; )] tc 


| have been neglected. This Dionyſns, inthat Trea+ tt 


tiſe, (as Demetrizs Phalereas, aud ſome others : but ry 
gone 1o.copionſly :)doth produce divers .choileſſ tt 
paflages ont of beſt Authors, both-Poets, Oratar © 


and others : puts the words {till keeping the ſane £2 
2H len 
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Ii- & ficiall colocation: ans that oy men 
ci- | ſhould be 'of his judgement, in every patticiilar : 
zC, © burl think they” may yield themſelves ro have no 
ch © very judicious care; in point of Rhetorick andgood 
1C. © language, that are not convi&ed by the'generality 
»w I both of hisreaſons and examples, thatthereis' ſuch 
ſ& © an artindeed, and ſuch a myſtery , in point-of Elo- 
to quence & Rhetorick: which isas muchas weneed 
7a-© here. - Neither would I have any to miſtake; as 
ea though it were ititended by any ; thatnone have e- 
no verbeen eloquent or powerfull in-ſpeceh, that 
in} have not either ſtudied; or underſtood theſe 
nd myſteries.” ©#ui#i1;an- may ſotfici- . : 
ho ently cniefe Tor that. Certainly, A Dor? 
ti-M whatſoever itbethat is ſo'called, it is as -naturall 
2». (though not ſo' common, )' as ſpeech it ſelf; and 
gh comes as naturally to ſome without any ſtudy; as 0- 
5} ther parts 'of eloquence, whichare the common. 
he ſubje@ ofall writtenRhetorick. Neither is itnecefla- 
3 ry.that men moſtpowerfullin language,ſhould un- 
k; | derſtand ( philoſoplitlly) the nature of language, 
6 more then theythat feel the effe&ts , ſhould beahle 
| to giveatrneaccount,whiat it is that workethu 
them ſo mightily : wherein I believe, itis asordinas 
ry for men to miſtake , asit is not ordinary for 
them to | enter into ſuch doubts or ſpeculati- 
ons. Neither will it follow'(to preventanother mif+ 
take, ) that ifright collocation ofwordsbean Art, 
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by ſome tolpme kind of precepts; that therehpre 
thercis no xight orpowerfull callogation,butfuch 
3 isaccording tothple precepts:ſince-it is granted). 
_ that ngtuxally ſomeTunes areycry {wet &qmulicall 
ate ſomecarcs, which are not unto. others; and 
though ſome mufigk every where,  y6t not the; 
Tme, in requeſt amongſtall nations.  Wherein þc- 
Ggdes the conſideration of the diverſity of particular 
yaures, and of different climates: yſc and edycatir 
en alſo { which in xime becones naturg ; } is very 
conſiderable. . Nay it ſhall be granted tog, thay 
contrary faculties ,asin diyers other things , fo in 
this art or cratt alſo,may have ſometimes the ſame 
opergion-; not any. upgp diftc- 
rentmen,but even the ſame :asC:ce- 
roobfervesin two fampusOrators ofhis tine, Cats 
lus and Coxra. Ip the firſt wherof, Sypyitas weris & 
lenis appellatio lizerarium (that is,a ſmogth pronuns 
ciation ,) bene lequera: faman Fanfecergt, (thatis, 
had gattenhim therepyratign of anelaguent man.) 
Catta,quiewalde ſe dilat andss litpris a font litugine Gre: 
ca locutionis abſtraxerat,ſonabatguoputratium Catulo, 
ſubagreſte quiddam planeg; ſubritichn. alia quidem 
queſrineultaeh/1 lwefbri uie,ed vader Utnde per vent: 

r4i:that win few wards.thas thisC/#ie-quite cContrar 

' p40 Catw/ns, got himſelf cheiamereputation byg 
kindafbraad,neglefted,ruſtick prgpunciation, Buy 
this doth not belong tothe collocatign of words, 
afw hich we haveſpoken, itdath got, Iconfelle; 
but tothe muligk of words (9 ur chief ſuþje and 
aime 


Cicero in Bruto. 
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the 'claquence of bath ( that pare bf i at leaſt 
which mado itpopular,) to their pronunciation: as 
broad in the ang, asit was ſmooth inthe ather; and 
yet both equally ſweet. Weneed:normake ami. 
racleofit: we ſhall ſooner ſhew a reaſon for this, 
how it may very well be naturally;then we can give 
arcaſon ,or underſtand the nature f as already ob- 
ſteved ) ofmuſlick ingenerall. ButI may not ſtand 
ſocuriouſly upon the examination ofall particulars: 
which as it would not be for the content of all rea- 
ders; ſo neither am Iprovided at this time with all 
neeceſſaries for ſuch atask. However, I cannot but 
take ſome notice of thoſe Philoſophers mentianed 
by Platareb, in the firſt of his Problemes, and the firlk 
chapter; who contrary to what we have ſaid, main» 
tained » Þ vSprarey ian Tale xv pans Hrapaey of yr FOFS Gl Wir 
| ati wp £24, 4a fed oh Antiorey yur: that is, T hat ncither 
the pleaſure of curious ſights, nor of pleaſant 
ſounds,(or voices,)doth properlybelanguntathe 
ſenſes, but untathe mind or underſtanding. I will 
not meddle-with his inſtances , upon which he 
chiefly grounds; ſome of which, though he doth not 
name him,he had outof 4riferte. As for this parti. 
cular of elaquent language, enough hath been ph 
already, to prevent that cavit or miſtake, 
though it were intended by any,that bare wonidigs 
bare collocation, withaut any refpe@to the ſenſe 
or {ignification, did afe& any,be they neverſa fen- 
ual}, Foro, if generally true I mean, (forTbclicve 
that even Q it is not without ſomerruth,) then a 
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Latin, would equally beaffefted, if he heard them 
read, afted orrepeated; which for any man t6-ima- 
ginc,istooridicalous. Andthenagaine ; ifitbere- 
membred,that when weſay thepleaſure ofthe eyes; 
or cares; we-mean ſuch as through the eyes or 
cares. doth. paſſerunto.the ſoul : we may grant -itthe 
pleaſure ofa rationall foul ,properly, which only is 
: capable of it; &yct as properly fenſual;as irreceiveth 
its firſt birth, &breeding as it were, from thoſe ſenſes. 
Though I: do: not propoſe to my. ſelf (as1 
have already aid) to go further into the - ſearch 
of theſe things, then I muſt needs, /to avoid too 
much exadnefle, for which all menI know are 
not fitted : : yet for their ſakes that are more curi- 
ous and capable, I will adde here ſome further di: 
reQions, as they offer themſelves to me by the way, 
how they may come to the perfe& knowledge of 
Words and: Speech, and ſo may give their reaſon 
( if they pleaſe ) more full ſatisfaftion, concerning 
theſe effets which we ſpeak'of, when they- un- 
derſtand their cauſes. They muſt begin frſt of all 
with. the conſideration offingle Letters, and en- 
quire, not from. Grammarians only, but from bet 
& choicetPhiloſophers, what is their naturall pow- n 
cr and property; which letters are naturally ſmooth; IU © 
whicharerough, or ſharp; what Vowels grave} lc 
and ſtately, what quick and nimble; what efteas} n 
and operations tothe conjunttion of ſuch with re- 
ference either tothe Eare, and the nature of it, or 


ro the inſtruments, the Teeth, Tongue, Noſe, 
Throat, 
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| "ak &c. by which: hb arc efoniats; od 
.their motions in forming; are natarall. CAriftoile 
hath done ſomewhat in this ſpeculation hereand 
e- | there, in his Rhetoricks: - bur Plato in his Crazylae,,. 
s; | much more; more copiouſly!/and moreprofound- 
or | ly; tracing nature to her very cradle, as itwere;then 
ne | anythatThaveſecen. . Many have laboured init; all 
'$ | almoſtthat have written of Rhetorick, either anci- 
th | centorlate: butamong the Ancients now extant, 
es. # Diony/. Halicarn, with more exaQtneſle then any 0- 3 
SI | therofthat profeſſion. There is no part of Nature p 
ch Y more obſcure, where there is ſo little ſuſpicion of 
50 | obſcurity: no wonder therefore, ifthey thathavye 
re laboured in this ſearch, are not alwayes of one 
ri- F judgement. It is enough, that by clear demonſtra- 
di- & tion of unqueſtionable precedents and inſtances, 
y; | (cxcepta man be valde agre#i& hiſpida aure,as Au- 
of | 1us Gellizs ina place; or ſomewhatelſe, that is not 
on | ordinary , doth alter the caſe: ) out of Homer eſpeci- 
ng ally, who of all men that have been knownunto 
1n- | the world , whether by arr, as ſome have thought, 
all or by nature, and by the advantage of a judicious 
n- | care, and plentifull wit, asmoſt likely , made.moſt 
eſt Þ uſc in his writings of this craft ; but by clearde- 
w-FE monſtration ofunqueſtionable precedents, whether 
th; | out of Homer , or any other, moſt certain, that all 
eh letters, both Conſonants and Vowels , haveſome 
Qs FI naturall and diſtin propriety in ſpeech, ifthus and 
re-M thus uſed, towards ſuch and ſuch effteAsand opera- 
tions. 

Nextunto. Letters, jfwe conſider Words, there 
is 
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' . isnoO Hops 6tY bat is meaſurg- | 
ble; ithath ſome pvw!.or dimenſion: and there is no 
6:84: or dimenſfion,but hath ſame naturall property, 
orinflucnce (eſpecially when many together artifi- 
cially joined,) upon the ſoul of man , towards {uch 
and ſich operations. I may be chought to ſpeak 
Riddles by ſome : and [know very well, that not: 
only they that never read offuch things, may think 
ſo; butevenſomethathave taken great pains and 
read much, ro fatisfic themſelves , have found this 
ſpeculation more incricate and curious, thenuſe 
full and neceflary. This very word #/ythmus inf * 
matter-of fpecch , what itis, how ir differs from} 0 
+ix»;the ohe wwmerus properly, theother ( though} C 
Imadebold to confound rhem for want ofapro- f V 
per Engliſh word;) 4/»:enſjo;what is the nature, and & 2 
whatarethe properties of cach; though ſo many} "! 

. havewritten of it, would be nevertheleſſe along as 
anddifficult buſinele to make it plain. Without] ** 
ſome kill in Muſick, ifnotpraficall, yet ſpecula iſ 
tive, Ithinkicisnot tobedone. Butitis cnough for iſ Þ: 
my purpoſe, by ſuch hints as theſeto let the Reader iÞ ®! 
know,that as ia all Poetry there is ſomewhat of Mu. Þ| * 

" fick; fo inordinarylanguagetoo, ( thoughnotſo V 
appacent.) let itbe neverſo ordinary; much more} "i 

in that which is elcgant, and (wherher by art, or by 
nature only: forſo in this ſubje& wemuſt be allow-} © 
edrodpeak :) artificiall. _ 
Then for che Organs of Speech , what analogy 
they have with divers inſtruments of muſick, there 
j muchto be ſaid, if a man go about it, ; rationally 
| an 
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as he hath done, tiot offer purpoſe, bur occafio- 
nally only, bothinhis book De Opyfſers,, arid Contre - > 
Ennomium , hath done it very well. Wehavehis © } 
words at latge, in a more p roperph lace and task; but. 
not 6rided,nor verylikely to heythat haveCaſ- £ 


what there about it, if I be notmiſtaken : butwhe- - = 
ther out of Ny//e» any thing , who welldeſervetha . 7 
place in that argument , I knownot. And whereas 
I ſaid but now, that the word js; was a hard word 
tobe explained; 1.meantit ofthe naturall ſpeculati- 
on of the thing ſignified by the word ;- not ofthe 
Grammaticall expoſition ofit :.*in which ſenſe ne- 
yertheleſſe, nſcemeth that ithath proved ahard 
and difficult word'to ſome: Nyſſen uſcth it inthis 
rhetoricall ſenſe, -in his firſt 2» { that is, book; not 
as ſome tranſlate it, Oration:) contra Eunommms: 
xaSualp yolp FH my nauſea tymey Ty nc ger, EC. where the ſcſuite 
that tranſlateth him, becauſe he underſtood itnor , 
hath perverted the whole-paſſage, and hath not 
one word ofthe Fathers meaning. I believe they 
that read Greek Authors, will find this word elſe- 
where too miſinterpreted, and thereforeI thought 
this caution would not be unfeaſonabie. 

Now fot the pleaſure of the Eyes in goodlan- 
guage, our next conſideration, though it may ſcern _ 
more remote ( atfirſt hearing, ) from probability; 
yet that we have to ſay will be much plainer, and, 
asl apprehendit, withno Wercaliry oftruth. I will 
not inſiſt upon Plato's reaſoning in his > 

8 taat 


| ns wow rightly i Are og muſt be Hh. 4 
awoge thatis, artificialland pifture-like imitations: 
nor upon Lriftorle his comparingot{pecches made: 
to-a multitude ,| unto Landſcaps .. whichſhew beſt 
afar off; and being looked upon near, are littlexe- 
garded, Though both have good reaſon for what 
they fay;. yet asnotbefore, ſo.neitherhere, dowe 
hold: bare -ſimilitudes a ſufficient ground for us 
' Many-ſuch-we may find indivers Authors, ufed by. iſ 
them,/toſct outthe excellent beauty and amiable-. I 
neſle ofan eloquent. piece. But forthe reality of the ſl | 
thing-,. which is our buſineſſe; The firſt thing 1M | 
{halltake into conſideratiggis, the uſe of thoſe Fi- I , 
guresof Speech, .by which.Speech is adorned as if « 
much as by any other kind of ornament, which we: t 
call -3reraphors, and Similitudesi, and <Allegories: iſ c 
Of their uſe and excellency in' point of Eloquence n 
ifwelluſed, and of the right uſe ofthem , noman- || « 
need ro cead any other then 274/orle , who asin. f 
allother points of humane learning, ſo in thispar-:ſ| n 
ticular, hath behaved himſelf, notasan excellent. ju 
Orator only, but asa Philoſopher; that is, as one ſl re 
thathad the perfe@t knowledge of Nature; without, ſ gr 
which knowledge, nothing cle though it ſeemetly I PI 
never ſo remote, canrightly beunderſtood, Now: ſe: 
what it.is that maketh- ſuch Figures and Ornaments I 7: 
of Speech ſo pleaſant, and ſo raking; 1 ſhallanGyer Þ| :4; 
inthe words ofone, who._could both judgeand:}} m1 


ſpeak yery well himſelf; butitisthe ſenſe of all that I ſuc 
havewritten ofthat argſſment: 20d om rranſlas i we 
Cic./3. DeOra. 7i0, que quidem ratione ſumpta.c/t « the 
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ad” ſenſus” ipſes admatietur ; maxime_ 'oeulorum, _ © 
quieſh ſenſus acerrimus: thatis Becauſe every 
Hrtaphor, (and{ofofthereſt,;) that i proper aud 
nvaturall, expoſeth the-things that are ſpokenof to the 
ſenſes; eſpecially ta that of theeyes,-: Which of all ſex- 
ſes:15, the quickeſt ſenſe. 'W hichimakes me wonder 
that Si. Luguſtine inhis book De DoFrina'Chriſti- 
ana, ſhould makc-it ſuch adifficult bulinefle to'be 
refolyed; why the amething deliveredin plainand 
perſpicuous language, ſhould not beſo pleaſing, as, 
when it-is ſet out with Metaphors and Allegories : 
whereofhe gives ſome examples there; drff:cile e# 
dicere ; faith he, & alia e/f queſtio., But I know'that 
S. Anguſtine wasſogood a Naturalliſt, and an;:Ora- 
tor too, (which he once profeſſed;) that he could: 
calily have found-thereaſon of it himſelf, -though; 
none had found it betore him: but di/ecile gh dee. 
cere, inreferenceto his Readerhe mightſay : ſuch 
ſpeculations of nature are not for every capacity; 
r- © oor that perchance fo ſeaſonable a place,” (in his 
it judgement ) for ſuch aſpecuJation. Butthis yery- 
e: © reaſon that makes them ſo pleaſing in ordinary'lan- 
it. £ guage, hath brought CHeraphors out of credit with 
by Philoſophers, thatſeek notthe pleaſures ofthe ſen- 
w: {cs but the naked truth ofthings. Arifforle, in his 
ts © Topicks, condemneth them : Pla- - pjurarch. mg255 
er: © 7arch faith they are children, for the ## xe#1 &c. 
dE moſt part, or ſenſually given, thatare ſo taken with 
at © ſuch Figures of Rhetorick. I would produce his 
a: words, but that there is ſomewhat tobe amended in 
them, (3. for $25, as inall editions Ihayeſeen;- 
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avaſt difference: which have done elRwhete 
 inanother work, which may oneday ſeelighdper- 
chance , andtherefore will ſpe that labourhere. 
Seneca, Bpift,59, Sen alowes them to Philofo. 
* ** pliers, not as commendable 'of 
themſelves, nor as Poets tiſe them, for aſhew., and IN . 
todelight; /ed uz mbeciliitatic noſtra adminicula || 
font: | & ut diſcentem & auditritem ins rem praſentem. 
addicant, thatis , becauſe of humane infirmity; that || 
bythe I figures, the teacher muy bring his | 
hearers tothe knowledge of thoſe things , by akind of 
preſent ſight, which otherwiſe they cannot underitand. 
S. Chry/offome ath the ſame thing, and isvery Il 5 
I 
/ 


large upon it , uporithe ſeventh P/aln?; it mijgonr Ws ic 
tiar fy zabbuber mit tarions roxiner@- 'Therofore, faith he, If /: 
{ſ{peakitig of Metaphors and Allegories, ) ihe Sorip- if 
rave doth uſe ſuch crofſe( or coutle ) expreſſions hut Þj| t 
it may fit the cour ſeneſſe (or dulnefie of owr nnder- I | 


$. 

'Burbeſides fuch Figures, as Metaphors, Allegories, i © 
 aridthelike,there is a certain propriety of ſpeech, I fe 
whey commmonty call,d-wor (fornecvzun though I 21 
there be that makea difference: )or //vely repreſen- || | 
24044: 0thers qumneter, Stintnoruin; thatis,a phantafic'or £Þ ac 
4 repreſentation ofſhapes arid irnages. Irisfo called I Þ 
faith L og10s ne & Myr, bay xo arcs x} nd e5 Cxierty Pcs, wy th 
i to jc he due: that is, When by a kind of Enthuſs- | v 
aſms, and prone «pprehenfion of the mind, yow think v 
you ſee what you ſpeak of, and ſo ſet it out by words 1 P* 
thoſe that heat you, that you make it in a maner viſh 
ble. Ofthis property or faculty, common Rhetori- 
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beſt Authors. Many excellent places out of Homes. 
and Firgil(therwo Poets thathave been the admi- 
ration 5 all Ages, whichhave- afforded men of 
judgement,) compared together may be-found- in 
HMacr chins his Sarrnalia, and Tultus Ge. Sealiger, in 
thefifth ofhis Poeztces. I have read ſomewhere, thar 
Phidias, anancient famous Statuary, adſcribed., ex 
ſpecially, that fo much renowned,and almoſt ado- 
red piece ofhis, /upriier Olympins, to the reading of 
Homer. How farre the reading ofcxcellent OR 
Orators, may conduce to painting or carving, I 
know not:it isout ofmy profeſſion tojudge. This 
Icanſpeak of my ſclf:that when Lreadany fnreh-paſ- 
lage,in any ofthoſe principaliPoets or Orators,I do 
not only. phanly to my ſelf, thatl ſeethoſethings 
that they deſcribe; butalſo find in my ſelftas Ephan- 
fy) rhe very ſame content & pleaſure,thatI ſhould, 
iffny eyes beheld them in ſome whether coloured, 


orcarvedrepretentation offome excellentArtiſt. As 


for example; when | read Laocoon his tragicall end 
and ſtory, ſet out by Yirgiliusin the Econd book of 
hice £zeids,1 do not think Ireadit with much leſs , 
admiration or pleaſure,thenthey receive, thatgoa 
hundred or athoutand miles perchance, to behold 
that incomparable Laocoomw now at Rome tobe ſeen; * 
which was an admiration to the beholders, ever 
when Artiſts were atthe higheſt of cſtcem and 
perfeQion, (as by Pliny, and others that write of its 
may appear ;*) ſo many hundredof yearcs above: 2 S. 


thouſand fince : how mach more now, tall 
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canjudge, ſince Fs nadie Art hath ſuffered fo no.! 
table declination? Not with muchleſſe admiration, 

Ifay :favingthat (which much derogates from ad-- 


miration,.) I have a Yrrgil alwaies at command, 
and can turnto it whenl1 pleaſe; the other Inver 
ſaw, bur.in paþer pifure, and eyen ſo, not with 


outſome admiration; ) nor can hope cverto ſee for: 


many reaſons. Bur there is more in Y7rgz/, thenin 
that carved piece: -the deſcription ofthe two Ser- 
pents, ( which Imoſtadmire: ) their gliding pace & 


-motions ( or whatſhouldI call it?) npon the Seas, 


towardsthe place of execution. Now fany body 
ſhalltkiak much ofthis, that a man ſhould be made 
to fee without eyes, and ſhould by the benefit of his 
cares; really compaſſe pleaſures that '/properly be- 
long untotheeyes; Iwould have him to remem- 
ber whathe hath read before,ifhe have read from 
the beginning, that aman may ſec inwardly, as well 
as outwardly: without eyes, though: not without 
vilible /peczes, (whether materiall,.or ſpirituall, we 
will not diſpute: ) andthat thoſe pleatures we com- 
monly ad(cribeto the eyes, or earcs, arc c properly 
the plealures of a rationallſou]. 
There wasa way of painting, or rather imagerie, 
very curious & coſtly,bur very frequent among an- 
cient Rozzazs, Who ſtood notuponany coſt,cither 
for pomp or pleaſure; which was by inlaying varie- 
ty of tmall ſtones, or ſmall chips of ſeverall kinds of 
wood; of both kinds the beauritulleit that could'be 
gottca for ſuch apurpole; in ſuch order and cohe- 
rence, thatthey mn cprelcntto the life arr 
"ape 


"Chap. 4 + "wo Enthuſfaſme. . 
ſhapes of Hovenre Side any otheriht 
wasa'fit obje&t:far/the pleaſure of the whos, + 
lieveit is uſed tothis day.inſomeChurches:batthen 
very ordinary for Siclings and Pavements, ingreat 
Houſes. Any-man mayumagine, what carcmuſt 
be taken in ſuch work;tobringitroanyper 
in(etting and ordering every littie-ſcrap otparcel] 
init's right place: and how quicklythe eyeofany 
Spettator would findit out ; ifanythgng weremif- 
plated: It was called ops emblemuticum, vermicula- 
tun gnuſiuum, afarotum,beſides divers other names. 
Anſwerable tor allthe world (in point of or: / 
orplacing,) to thisartifice, was-ſome kind of fiyle,; 
deviſed by the-ancient Sophifte , and very .exattly 
obſerved by ſome of them, for which they'have 
been much admired. Ir is a-very pleafing kindof 
language, it cannotbe denied , toany that have ei: 
ther eares, or eyes, orfouls ſenſible ofany kind of 
harmony or ſymmetrie ; whether. in point of 
Sounds,or of Structures: better(ifexquiſite indeed) 
to-beread, then to. be heard: becauſe the-carrent 
of ſpeech doth not give leiſure to either cares; or 
eyes, to take notice ofthe artorcare, wherenota 
word is, or aſyllable, but hath, as itwere , its natu- 
rall order, to compleatthe harmonie.. Ofthis kind 
of ſpeech , orſtyle; rather inderifion of it , thenim 
commendation:; were thoſe yerſfes.in an ancient 
Poet, mentioned by Cicero. 
Lam lepide lexis compoſts, ut teſſerule omnes, 
Arte, pavimento, atque « emblemate vermiculato: 
| . Cicer. in'0r4r0fe; 

R 2 


| Elio: i ofthe world; 'and it is = 
occaſion 'of much wrangling among men. Homine | 


dmperivo wibils eniqaias : Moſtjudge ofthings , not 


eut-of any:knowledge, or confideration of the. 


things urthemſelves; but by theirrown temper and 
diſpoſition; whether alrogether naturall,, or partly 
contra@edbylonguſe and cuſtome : without any 
regandto-other men ( who probably may as muck 
diffs from them in'temper of ſoul, as they doin 
«m4 of body,) their different genzzs and inclina- 
If therefore aty give lefſe credit to theſe 

; becauſe ey find not a diſpoſition in then, 
ſelvEsto betaken, or afte&ted with ſuch compoliti- 

On; Dorany other. perchance, thatis extraordinary: 
thatthey may the better know how to value their 
| ownjudgement , Or experience inſuch ſpeculati- 
ons, I ſhallfirft propoſe to their confiderationthe 
words ofDion. Halitarnaſſens,of whom we may very 
probably ſuppoſe, that hemighthave as much ex- 
perience in the world, & as muchinſight inthe tem- 
pers of men, as themſelves. In the very beginning 
of his Treatiſe ngar3ns:, &c.0r Collocat ion of words, 
helayeth down toraground, or grounds uponir; 
asa-common principle, Thar all that is conſiderable 
ingood language, is either = wingm Of = wikerma;that is, 
either Words, or Conceptions. As for Conceptions, 
he ſaith they require great maturitic ofjudgment; 
eſpecially in politick Speeches. but of Words his af* 
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Pith the beanty of welb-fr amed <lacution, This ray 
ot } bethoughthby ſome; a bald. (peech- and by ſome, 
1e | perchance,notſo bold as abſurd:;But what will they 
1d | fay.to Hedrianzys the Cardinall,, aman, befideshis 
ly Þ} age, anddignitie, of very profound learning, as ap- 
1 | pearcth by whathe hath- written ofthe fundamen. 
&k' F talls of Chriſtian Religion : who in his boak- De. 
in | /ermone Latino , ina place where he treatechafthe 
4- | proper and elegant uſe of ti Latine wordalzas, is 
(© | notaſhamed ta profeſſe of himlelf, that he valued 
, | ſuch Obſervations more then { Yniones) choiceſt 
is | Pearles and Jewels ;- and that he had recciyedluch 


y: || contentment-in his own ſoul, when. ever he met 


ir } with ſuch in good Authors, - as no words, of his 
i- F couldexpreſſe: and doth notſtick to adſ{cribefome 
16 | kind of D/wvimuic or Deitietotholſe men, that, were 
ry {| able to expreſle themſelves in that kind. Yet it is 
x-" || farrefrom me to believe, that ſolid learning doth 
a- © conſiſt in ſuch things: but much lefſe do-I think, 
ig || that the contempt. of thoſe things to which Qur 
is, | ſelves hayeno genivs, though highly eſteemed of 
it; by others, is an argument of much ſolid learning , 
le | as ſome would gladly perſwade themſelves and o- 
$, | thers; noryet ofmuch wit, or judgement. 
5; | - Ihavedone withall thoſe particulars that Ipro- 
t; | poſedto my Reader,at the beginning of this Chap- 
fs ter: and yetT ſhallnot end it here. There 15 ſome- 
what elſe, which Ifind, by ſomereferredto Rhe-, 
toricall Enthuſiaſme, and doth indeed , in ſome 
particulars, yery properly belong uato it. But we. 
s R 3 muſt 
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 "gttrwnke the: #beecy (Formations fke;) to edoy ; 
der vfall that is reducibleunderone-head , thongh 


not 


noraltogether of onenature, as to matterof Rhe- 
*  worick; 2inrilian (as was before 
forms "ag, -obſtyved, ) wasof opinionclearly., 
© andhisreaſons for itare very conſi- 

| derable, that ho'man ſhould take upon him the 
profeſſion ofan Orator, that is not able to ſpeak as 


an'Orztor; upoit any emergent occaſion, withdut. 


any premeditation. 'Bhr the ſame 215nrilianis as 
muchagainſtthem, | that'do adyenture upon ex- 
temporary ſpeaking,asit were by Enthuſiaſme;that 
is, withonta good foundationlaid, able to beger 
fach afacultie: which he willnot allowtobe called 
ſpeaking, buttwarling, or prating, or any thing elſe, 
that doth not pretend unto Reaſon: Againſt this 
his opinion, he doth obje&, that there have been 
ſome ſometimes, who withoytany:ſuch foundati- 
on or premeditation , have been'known to ſpeak 
very well; yeaſo well, that their crude extempora- 
rineſle hith been thought by men able to judge 

to ſurpaſſe the care and premeditation of others. 
For which,thoſe crude and rude Orators ofthe 01d 
time, when any ſuch thing did happen unto them, 
were wont to ſay ( he quotes 7#llze's authoritie for 
it:) Deum tunc affuiſe; thatis, that God had aſliſted 
them.” 9x-ti/:i2y doth not deny, butthat ſucha 
thing may happen ſometimes, thatſome may 'hap- 

pen to ſpeak as well; or better exrempore, without 
any fuch foundation as we have ſpoken, as others, 


ypon premediration, &c.& hegivesa good reaſon 
- for 
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| for it, which hefetcheth notfrom the heavens, (ro © 
makea miracle of it,)but from nature: bur ſtillkeeps 
to his concluſion, upon this ground, ( though he 
& | doth not exprefſe himſelf fo phinly: ) thar that 
 whichhappeneth but ſometimes; uncertainly, can- 
[a not be called a faculty; northat man be reputed ve- 
e | ryrationall or wiſe, that makes profeſſion of that 
s {| which hehathnot at command; and hath folittle 5 
t | ground to preſume upon, that himſelfmakesa mi- 4 
s f racle ofit, when it doth happen, adſcribing it unto 4 
(- | God : ſo that nothing leſfle then a miracle can fave 
him from ſhame and confuſion,excepthe havethe 
t | goodluck(which indeed might happen without a 
d | miracle: #ultorum plena, &c.) toſpeakuntoſuch, 
| or before ſuch, who are as ignorant, as himſelfis 
s {| impudent. Oftheir opinion that adſcribed all Elo- 
n | quence, ingenerall, to Enthuſiaſme , Thave confi- 
- | dered before: butthis is quite anotherthing ; when 
k {| notthefacultic it ſelf, but ſome extraordinary ſuc- 
- | cefſe, upon ſome difſtreſſe of time, or ſuddain dan- ' 
ger, is. adſcribed unto God; which makes me to 
s. | conſiderhere of it by it (elf. | 


Now this will bring me upon a more genetall f 
r | conſideration of this Dews; this un-named God; 4 
d | morecommonly ſtyled, _1/iquis Deus, or, Neſcio 1 
a' | quis Dews, by ancient Heathens: more generall, I 
-. | mean, then to belong to this particular chapter of 
it | Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſme; but not ſogenerall, as to 
31 | carry me out of my generall ſubje&, which is Z- 
nf 7#/aſme. Iwillcallit, for diſtintion ſake, atem- 
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2 ter of ſpeech, oranſwer,or any other occaſion, be- 
ing putto it,more orleſſe, meets with ſome ſuddain 
help, orevaſion;: or hints of direQion, for the time 
to come, to avoid dangers, or to compalledelive- 
rances: Whether by inward ſuggeſtions,as it were, 
or by ſome outward {ignes and encouragements, 
orthelike. Inall which caſes we ſhall find this for- 
mula Of Aliquis Deus,or,N eſcio quis Deus,frequent- 
ly enough uſed by ancient Heathens.Beforel come 
toſome inſtances, whether ancient or late, Imuſt 
profeſle, that even among andto heathens, my be- 
liefis, thatmany thiags,in point of deliverances and 

otherwiſe, did happen by the immediate hand of 
God. I hayc ground enough to ſay ſo, from the 
107. P/alm: as we have ſhewed at large, agaiaſt 
ſome ſottiſhand phanaticall Expoſitions, upon that 
very Pſalm. I believethere is no part ofthe world, 
where any creatures be, that can be called Gods 
creatures, from which Gods providence, not gene- 
1 rall only, but even particular, upon ſome extraor- 
b dinary occaſions, is excluded: But neverthelcſle, Þ n 
: as better underſtood, ſo much more to be ſeen, | { 
where God is worſhipped as he ought tobe. Farreſſ] is 
beit therefore from me to doubt, much more toſ] ly 
deny, but that ſome things in thar kind among] o 
Chriſtians may happen extraordinarily : though I] ly 
am yery confident, that as among Heathens, ſo a-} [c 
mong Chriſtians, the matter %y often miſtaken; 
through grofle ignorance or ſuperſtition. Butthat 
15 not it which we are NOW ppON, how eg ip 
rnat 
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thatkind may G——_ how to- —— 
fence by being miſtaken, was my buſinefſc hcrc,and 
no other, Andſo we goon. 

Firſtthen, in matter of ſpeech, ancient Heathens 
had their warrant from Homer, to whom, for the 
moſt part; as well Philoſophers as others, ad(cribed 
$: © little lefle then divine authority : who in his 3: 0- 
r7- | 4 /ere, maketh the Goddefle Hrnerva, Preligent 
t- of WitandCounſell,to appear/though in theſhape .- 
ic ofa man well known unto him, ) to Telemachss , 
ft} and to adviſe him to repair unto Neſtor, ſet outby 
e-} Homer asa Prince of great renown for his wiſdome 
id and 10ng experience: andupon Telemachvs his re- 
of ply and exception, that: being yet ſo young and 
nc} raw inthe world, he ſhould be aſhamed to ſpeak to 
it ſo reverend a perſon; Minerva doth encourage 
at him, with theſe words; 
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2r-j| lam notſo gooda Poct astorenderhimin venſe 
ſe, | neither doThope to live to ſeecither him or Firgil 
0, ſo tranſlated, rthata man may truly fay, tranſlated. Tt 
reſſ is well, if the ſenſe be fully and faithful- , Rp 345 
rofl ly exprefied. Their other * perfeQi- the chaprer of 
ns ff ons, for which moſt admired ancient- Poenes 
110 ly, imitated they may be perchance by nr 
-E {ome rare Wit, fo farre as the language will bear 
0; | <qualled they can never be, in any tranſlation, But 
th the effect of the words is this: ' That upon ſuchan 
ip} occalion, to enquire ofhis Father, who _— 
Lat oO 


ſolong expeaed; wh; he ſhould: riotbe afraid to 
ſpeak. Thathis own wit perchatice; might ſerve 
him beyond hisexpeQation: and whathe wanted 
himſelf, he might hope that God(: «wr; of which] s 
word we have treated elſewhere: very copiouſly; ) 
would ſuggeſt untohim : for that it was notlikely 
( by what might already be obſerved ofhis carriage 
in thoſe years, ) that he was either born, or brought 
up, even to that age, without a particular provi- 
dence. - 
 "Oftheſe words of the Poet, ſuperſtitious Arib 
feides treateth at large in his Oration againſt Plazo,.Þ at 
And Czceroin his Epiſtles ad Atticum,applyeth them I bi 
very pertinently to his caſe: being then in greatÞÞ o: 
perplexity, how heſhould carry himſelf towards 7«-Þ th 
Gus Ceſar, fo that he might not wrong his conſCi- i »: 
ence or credit; himſelf being a grave Senator, if of 
who had alwaics ſtood for the common liberty; | a 
nor yet offend him by his liberty, who had invaded} in 
the Empire by his power, and was now coming to- þſ ti 
wards him, having ſent him word before-hand,that || g; 
heſhould ſhortly come that way, and would viſit ÞÞ za 
him at his houſe, making great reckoning of him, |} cc 
(as he profeſſed, andI verily believe he did; ) be- | uy 
cauſe ofhis approved integrity; beſides wiſdome, W 
moderation, and other good qualities. C:cerobe- | h 
Cic, Zzift. a IS then in that ſtrair, writeth to his I ſti 
Art. lib.s. friend: 7ta ſ#bito occurrit, ut ne Trebs | ſc 
rium quidem, &c. omnia nobis imparatis agenda: fed 
FAME tae mimic BC. W hat event that meeting had, 
himfelf.relatesin another Epiſtle to the ſame AMr- 
Hs 


W Clap. 4. ay 
ticus, which may be ſeen there;” becauſe it is notto” 
our purpoſe here. Tuſt ſachanother caſe asthis, be- 
tween Conſcience on the one fide, & prefent Dan- 
ger ofno leſle then Lifeit ſelf, doth P/;= Þlin. Epiſt. 
nius' Secundusrclateof himſelfin his E- #2; 
ly piſtles. It was upon aqueſtion; thatwas putto him 
vel of purpoſe to catch him. It was agood while be- 
ht fore he could tell whatto ſay : which is ſome argu- 
vi- ment, thatnothing elſe ( though that too, ina more 
generall conſideration, reducibleto providence; ) 
ri. but his own good wit and diſcretion freed him.Yet 
fo. at laſt he lighted upon ſuch an anſwer, as avoided 
mY both thoſe precipices, and confounded his malici- 
at ous enemies. P/znze, according to his Religion, 
4 thanks his Gods for it; Nor poſſum dicere alind tunc 
i» 91hi quam Deos affuiſſe. And Ithink it were want 
r, | ofReligion in any man, not to thank God in ſuch 
y3 | acaſe : though it beliable tomuch inconvenience 
ed in point of Providencein generall, to makea par- 
o- } ticular providence ofall ſuch caſes, without any re- 
at gard to perſons or circumſtances: P/#- Plut. in vita 
fit Þ :arch in his Coriolanus, takes it into his Coriol. 
n, | conſideration, and doth endeavour , grounding . 
e- | upon Homer eſpecially, to ſet down ſome rules, 
e, | whereby, in ſuch caſes, we may diſcern between 
e- | humane providence, and immediatedivine ſugge- 
is F tions. But. if according to his rule, we ſhall ad- 
4-} ſcribe all ungrounded, and ſeemingly raſh attempts 
ed ſand reſotutions, that produce uncxpetted ſuccels- 
d, £ full events, to immediate inſpiration -* though it 
may be plauſible enough in the caſe' of goodmen, 
and 
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and goadends;yet generally received and applycd;: 
irwillpraveſachaſtumbling-block,- that itis farre 
mote likely to produce Atheifme , then any true 
ſenſe of Godlinefle;Befides daily experience of ſuch. 
cunning foxes, as Phoravois ſetour by the Comeae- 
dian, whohavenothing to truſtto in allthe world; 
but their craftineſle and their wit, and go further I} f 
with that, to bring their ambitious ends about, and I | 
toget themſelves credit & reputation in the world, || < 
then many honcefter men , with the adyantage'ofa || \ 
farre better Purſc , and greater relations can do: Þ a 
what Agcof the Warld, what People, or Nation, | u 
that hath been made known untothe world by any | k 
Hiſtorie,, doth not afford ſtore of examples of ſucs | v 
ceffalt Wickednefſe; not only to the amazement |} ti 
of weaker worldlings, (ifImay ſo call them, that I [i 
have yctſcen butlittle of the world, or haye not} a« 
yet profited ſo much by what they haye ſeen,as they } te 
ought to have dane; ) but even beyond the aQors I} uj 
and adventurers their own expeCtation > Which th 
things, though we acknowledge upon ſuch and | w 
ſuch groundsand foundations , neceſſary to belaid F} th 
by every man that undertakes that ſubject, eaſily ra I th 
bereconcileable with providence:yet accordingto if th 
Phatarch'; rule, muſt ofneceſſitie prove deſtruQtive F nc 
untoit. 'CLrifforlein his Rhetoricks hath an obſer- I m1 
yation, that great men that have good luck, a+ I} an 
mongſt many:bad, have one good qualitic , that | be 
they are commonly +a. They love God, he faithy © Ai 
(ufter 4 fort; ) and ſeem to bereligious: as ſuppoſing I th 


theirgood luck to bean effe&t of Providence, _ 


ne HE 
by 4.4 DN , iGo lovin goa by 
vourtowards them: Whetherirbefo or no; that 
ſuch, ordinarily, love God and Religion, after « 

Þ fore; Iwill not hereargue: but ofmany bad, I ſhould 
thinkicthe very worft of theirqualitics , (if ugri- 

i | /#temcantitofſuch, as became great byunlaw: 

ex full mcans;which Ithink he doth :that they ſhogld 

d I love Godand Religion uponkuch anaccount. Fot 

d, | fo co be religious, 'is to make God the aurhorof 

a | Wickednefſe, that our ſelves may bethoughrgoaod: 

: © and whilſtwe affet ro bercligious,” z/ter «/arty.to 

, & undermine(ro our power,)all rrucReligionza main 

ff fundamentallwhereof is, that God is not pleaſed 

c | withany Wickedneſſe, neitherdorh ſuffer it-ac any 

nt  time'to prevail, but as a means cither of grexer 

at U Judgement, to them that are pait Correftion; or of 

ot |] advantagious ſuffering , to them 20 whom hein- 

3 | tends greater Bleffings, Wemightbe mucklarger 

rs © upon this argument; bur it ſhall ſuffice to ſay here, 

h F& that in ſuch a caſe, as either Cicero's or 'Plinie's, 

d | who were men of fingular-naturall parts; and * 
d | through longexperience muchimproved; though 
0 | they did very well to be thankfull, and all men 

0 | ſhould, though upon lefſe occaſions: yerthereis © 2 
i | noneedar all, 'rhat we ſhould-go further thenhue . ' > 
r- | mane wit and wiſdome, for a reaſon of theirwilſe "of 
i | andſucceſfifullanfwers.. Surely, Wiſdome hadner 
at | been ſomuch commended unto us by all fores-of 
Authors; nor ſo much paines taken by our Fore-fi- 
thers, for attainment ofit ; nor men that hayebern 
thought wiſe, ſo much admired; haditnotbeena 
thing 
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thing ofvery ood uſcinthe world. Itisthe privi 
ledge of God, thathe can infatuate and confound 
the higheſt wiſdomeofman, when he pleaſethibiy 
ifGod dothnot interpoſe , we. need gono further 
then our firſt creation, 'if ſtrange things ſometimes 


be: brought to paſſe by the wiſdome af man, 


(though much impaired, we know by his Fall) 
who- was created after the image of God: And: if 
wicked-men bring. ſtrange things to paſſe too, in 
thatkind; it may beaqueſtion; whether a wicked 
man may be « w/e mar, properly ſo-called : (A 
Fotle faith no;/and there. is good xeaſon forit,ifit 
bewellunderſtood:/ but that one. that is wicked ff 
wiſe,ſhould have good ſucceſſe(in point ofhumane 
reaſon andjudgement,)in the world, is neitherto 
bedoubtred; nor wondred at : nay; teaſonsare-gi- 
ven by;:good Authors , why unconſcionable Craf- 
'tinefſe, oftentimes.;/in the proſecution of wotldly 
bulinefſes;hath had great advantages aboye wiſeſt 
I Integrity. | 

It would trouble-a man more;: to find arcaſhg 
forthoſc many Cures, whcreof lo frequent menti- 
on 4smade in ancient Authors , fuppoſed to have 
happened by particular Revelations in Dreams of 
the night. Their manner was, .( they that wanted 
help, and hadany confidencein thoſe things , ) af- 
terſomie preparations, to gotoa Temple; there, 
ſome Rites and Ceremonies performed, to lye and 
expe ſome Reyelation. Pe/libus incubuit ftratis, 
fomnoſque petivit ,&c. Virgil , and they that have 


written upon him, will inform them concerning 
many. 
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many particulars ,: that have nottaken noticeofir_ 


 ellewhere.. CAritides;the: Orator relates ſtrange 


things ofhimſclf,. which I neither know haw'to 
believe, as whoml find every where blindly ſu- 
perſtitious; ; nor how. todiſprove ,- writing withſo 
much confidence, and appealing tothe teſhmony 
of ſo many others, as he doth. Inſomuch; that 
grounding upon this' pretended common Experi- 
ence; both of Medicine itſelf, as an Art, ( by others 
accounted efall others the moſt neceflary;) and'of 
them that profeſſed it; he ipeaketh-ina placeas of 
things, in his judgement , not yery necdfull in the 
world. Buta Greater man , anda Wiſer man, and 
which is above all, a farre betrer man 

then CAri/tides, CAntonings the Roman X.Aurel Aw 
Emperour; ſo wiſe, as not cafie to be ' lib. r:5.8g- 
cheated by any others; and ſo gaod; (I'' 

think I have ſaid enough ofhimelſewhere,to make 
good all ſay herc:!); thatl am perſwaded he would 


as ſoon have parted with his Empire, as tohave 


been the authorof any Cheat towards others: he 
alſo in his divine cAgd/tations, mentioneth thoſe 


Cures by Dreams and Revelations; not only as ap- 


proved unto himſelf, by his own, butunto others 
allo, by frequent experience. It is not improbable, 
that conceit might do much in-this-buſineſſe of 
Cures. Itis granted by Phyſicians , that bare Con- 
ceit ſometimes, as it,may cauſe Diſcaſcs, ſoreall 
Curesalſo. Butto ad(cribe all to Conceit, that hap- 
penedin that kind, 1 cannot. I will further grant, as 
very probable, thatamong ſome ſuch reall Clres, 
whe- 
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: whether by Con or © anbirwi&s. mi more, - | 


through juggling-and: deviſed:impoſturcs ,- were 


ralked of, then wererrucand reall.. But they ſap- 


Poſing withall, that ſome happened very really; of 
fuck as Antoninus,l ſhould makeriogreat queſtion, 
butthg fame God, who ſentto Naamer the Syria 
an; Hebrew Maid ,to tell of the Prophet in{/recl, 
thatwould curehim, might ſend them Dreams:(in 
their Houſes, ' notin their Temples, )- that:might 
helpthem. Asfor others , that xcceived reallhelp 
in. the Temples of Idols, and with theſolemnitieof 
ſach and fuch-rites; Iam moſt inclinable tobelieve, 
that ſuch Gures were done by Evil Spirits:, the fur- 
therto cngagemen intharIdolatrous kind of W or- 
ſhip. And not'only in the veneration of Heathen. 
iſh-Godsin generall, but inthe veneration of thoſe 
Templesalſo, where they were worthipped, andof 
thoſe zzaww, or facred (as'fuppoſed) obdormitions 


of men and women in "Temples: by the means. 


whereof, what horrid pranks» were ſometimes 
Foleph. lb, 18 brought to paſle; we have a notable 
"+ > - inſtance in /oſepfus; andofthe exe- 
cution, juſt and due, upon the ators 8 contrivers 
of it. As for other Dreams.,upon otheroccaſions, 
wheteofthe books and relations of Ancients are fo 
full, imputedbythem to Revelations; Iſeenot any 
thing, inmoſt ofthem, but may very wellbe adfcri- 
bed unto mere Conceit and. Superſtition. Ttis the 
morc tobe wondred at, Iconfefle, that not ordina- 
ry men only; as divers Poets, and ſome Orators, 
and Philoſophers , ſhouldtell us 6f ſuch ; but that 

cven 
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of Bnthafafme. © 
even learned Phyſicians ſhould adſcribe ſomuch 
unto ſuch phanſies. Hippocrates in his Epiſtles(if 
genuinus Hippocrates, which 1 can ſcarce belicye; ) 
hath a large relaticn of the God' e &/enlapins, how 
he appeared unto him about Democritus his buſi- 


| neſle: Galezx often, how that he had a Dream; to 


write ſuch and ſuch a book; togo, or to forbear 
ſach a journey. Ifmen give their minds unto ſuch 


'things, there is no queſtion but they ſhall phanſie 


ſometimes, nay often, much more then there'isjuſt 
ground for; and ſometimes it may bez ſomewhat 
may happen extraordinarily: but men ( T-think 
were better want it by far,ifit come by Superſtition, 


| and not by immediate Providence; as out of 


doubt, unto ſome ſometimes, that are not ſuperſti- 
rious. Wen 
The ancient Heathens had their. ſorres Homgeri- 
ce: andeven Chriſtians anciently, ſome, their Ob- 
ſervations not much unlike unto them : Obſerva- 
tions, T ſay, upon the firſt words that ſhould offer 
themſelves unto them, at the firſt opening of ſome 
part of the Bible; bur of the Pſalms eſpecially. 
WhatS. 1uguſtime his judgement is offach, what 
isthe determination of ſome Councils, hath been 
obſerved by them that have written of that ſubject: 
weſhall but touch upon it here. Itisa common to- 
ry that Franciſcus Tuninrs,that tranſlated the Old Te- 
ſtament ( with 7remellzxs ) out of the Hebrew,and 
lived to beagreat Writer in theſe later times, was 
nota Chriſtian keartily, untill the firſt words of S. 
1hx's Goſpell were offered unto him bya ſtrange - 
$ pro 
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pravidence, as heapprehended. Ihaveread ſome- 
what of ignatins Loyola too, the founder ofthe Ie- 
ſuites, notmuck unlike; Sulpicies Severys, inthe. 
like of Afartinas, that holy Biſhop;:hath ſome ab- 
ſervations upon the Plaims.that werarcad in courſe 
whenhe was conſecrated: - He makesa particular 
providence &b ite as-l remember. A thouſandſuch 
r :lationsa man fhallmeet within all kind ofþoaks, 
igherthink them worrh his obſervation. But as in} 
Dreams, ſo in this, I make greatdifforence;herwoer: | | 
taoſe things that offer themſelves without any:ſce- || : 
king;ahdrhote which upon deſtinated-Reking and | : 
curioſity. Inthefirit king, there is no; queſtion, bur | | 
Got, if he plcate, mayuſe that way fomctimes; as | 1 
'weltasany other, to reveal ſome things extraordi- | t 
narily. But forthe other, asit is a mere tempting of (| \ 
Gody and little difiering ( as is diſputed ar taygeby || t 
learn Pewcerus, in his books De Divizatione: ) || Þ 
y 
n 
C 


from dire Witchcraft: foifany thing happen.in 
that way, rhat is extraordinary, and may reſent of 
ſome kind of revelation or predition; 1 ſhould 
much taper the author, and be more atiraid of || r« 
the cnd, as vxather rending to draw amanto. farther | 1 
mifchicf, by degrees; then outof any good: will, = 
orfor a1y preſent advantage, to.be reaped thereby. 4: 
I:now: one' very well,'{I mean it in a vulgar; f ſc 
not- ph:loſophicall ſenſe ,, which would be'roo f re 
much preſumption: ) who from his child-hood ha- | fu 
ving alwaics been (though ſtaicd and ſober-enough } an 
i his ordinary: converſation, ') ſomewhat boiſde' w 
cogs and violeat-in his play, and ordioary recreats } Bi: 
| on, 


on, for which he had ſuffered many times, &fome-. : 
times had been in danger of his life, and.yet could - 
notleaveitin his elder years; ata certain time, when 
- | he wasplaying with achild ofhis; ( which he loved 
e | very well, )it was his luck, to run his-foxchead a-: 
r | gainſt aplainpillar - but with ſuch vehemency, that 
by | he was almoſt felled withthe blow, and was ſtupid - 
; | fora while. As the placebeganto ſwell, (the skin 
aj beingbroken in divers places, but without bleed- 
nf ing; ) andto grow blue; whilſt his forchead was 
» | abinding, ſomewhat having been applicd-unto it, 
| as ſoonas it could be made ready; he was carried 
ir | by aſtrange inſtina, up many ſtaires, to his Study, 
1s | making them that were about him, much againſt 
ji- | their wills, to follow him, and not without ſome 
xf | wonder. In his Study 7 a long room, ) at the far- 
y || theſt end, our ofa caſe of ſhelyes, that contained a- 
) | bove 5 or 600 ſmall books, he took down one, 
n | himſelfnotknowing to whatend ; which happen- 
of | nedtobe Ladarntizs: and at the very firſt opening, 
d | caſthis cyes upon theſe words, ( which he didnot 
of | remember ever tohave readin him before, nor a- 
er | ny likein any other Author:) S4m- a 
Il, | macrgo prudentiaeft, pedetemtin ince- I D Ming | 
x. dere. Heread no farther; aridit made CI 16; 
r; | fomuch impreſſion inhim,( whenhe *7* 
zo | remembred whathe had partly eſcaped, and partly 
a- || ſuffered,)that he could think oflittle elſe all the day: 
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bf and he did think / eſpecially when he had heard on 4 


ej what had happened unto a very good friend of 
+ & Bis,) that hc had faredthe better afterwards, for that 
Þ 2 War- 


$ 260 A Treatiſe Chap. 4; 
-warning; and perchance eſcaped ſomewhar, that 
”  mijghthavebecnhisdeath,' nor long after. 
© - - I make no queſtion but many ſuch things do 
. happen unto many, both good and bad: bur cither 
not obſerved, ( and betternor obſerved, then tur- 
nedintoſuperſtition : ) or ſoon forgotten. W here- 
in there may be ſome danger of Unthankfulneſſe, [ 
confeſle, as well as Superſtition in the exceſle : that 
is, when'cither (not contenting our ſelves with 
- God's ordinary providence,grounded upon his Ho- 
ly Word;) we think too much of ſuch things, be. 
fore they happen of themſelves; or too well of our 
ſelves, when they have happened. 
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EXESESESERTESD 
SIE AS GIA 
CHAP. V. 

Of Poeticall Enthuitaſme. 


The Contents. 


Poeticall and Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſme , how near in nature ; though the - 

faculties themſelves , ( Oratorie and Poetrie, ) ſeldome concurring in one 
man, The perfefion both of Poets and Orators to proceed from one cauſe, 
Enthuſiaſme. The diviſion of Poets, according to Jul. Cx. Scaliger. 
Poets by nature , and by inſpiration. Plate his Dialogue concerning 
that ſubjeF. Not onely Poets, but their atorsalſs , &c. according to 
Plato's doFrine , divinely inſpired. Plato not to be excuſed in Gs 
Dialogue; though more ſon in ſome others, Much leſſe Scaliger, 4 
Chriſtian , for bu expreſſions in this ſubjef , if not opinions, 4s ſome 
have apprehended him. Homer (the occaſion of Plato's Dialogue,) how 
much admired by the Ancients : by Ariſtotle, particularly, His lan- 
guage: his matter : and why not ſo much admired, and ſo ravishing in our 
dayes, as he hath been formerly. Some uſe to be made of bim , for confir- 
mation of the antiquitie of the Scriptures of the Old Teflament. No Poets 
(true Poets) made by Wine ; diſputed and maintained againſt Scaliger : 

though it be granted , that Wine may contribute much towards the making 
of a good Poem ; and why. So , ſome other things , proper 1 ſlirre up (in 
ſome tempers) the ſpirits, or the phanfie, to Enthuſiaſme; as Mwfick,&c, 


ZE Pocticall Enthuſgaſme , (the ſubje& of 
this Chapter ,) there is1o little to be ſaid 
particularly , beſides what hath been of 
re"* Rhetoricall; that I needed not to have 
made a diſtin& head of it, but that. it hath beena 
common Haximein moſt Ages, approved by fun- 
drie pregnant inſtances, Thar a good 0ratoranda 
good Poet, arcthings, ifnotaltogether incompati- 
ble, yet ſeldome or neyer meeting in one:how then 
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of Treatiſe Chap. 5.” 
ſhould. they be ledand agitated by one ſpirit, Or e72- 
rhafraſme ? Yet certainitis, anditis the opinionof 
beft Oratots, and Maſters of Rhetorick, Cicero, Di- 
onyſzus Halicarnaſſens, and others, that Oratory and 
Poctry, though ſo ſeldome concurring in the Pro- 
feſlors of cach , are very little different in their cau- 
ſes and nature. It might prove along bulineſle, if I 
{hould take upon me to examine all reaſons, and 
all inſtances, on both ſides, for, or againſt this com- 
mon IMWHaxime. For the difference of their ſtyle 
and language, _A1rotle may fatisfc any man, in 
his 7 num: , andibooks of Rhctorick : though even 
in chat difference ſo much affinity perchance might 
 befound, as might arguerather different wayes, or 
effects of the ſame faculty , then different Faculties : 
but that it is not our task here to examine particu- 
lars. However, there is no queſtion, burin divers 
refpeAs,their parts may be as different as their ſtyle : 
and where the end in generall, ( the one to pleaſe, 
the other to perſwade,)is not the ſame;how ſhould 
particular endeavours, which produce abilities, be? 
Andyet after all this, though we allow ſome diffe- 
rence ittheir parts & proprietics, ſuch asare more 
common and ordinary, which may makethe dif- 
ference between ordinary Poets and Orators the 
greater: my opinion is , that fcarce ever was ( fol 
ſpeak, becauſe ſome accidentall circumſtance may 
altcr the caſe in tome particulars : ) that ſcarce ever 
was any excelient Poer, but might have been{which 
 Ww'Fzrg#s caſe we know to be moſt true: ) as excel- 

__ an 1 Orator; or exceljent Orator » but mighe 
have 
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have attained to Eguall excellency bi Poctry;. had 
chey applied themſelvtsto the #iransin time; and = 
extEfriall ProVocitions ant eHconrapements 'c- 


quatvEoncurred forthe one, for the othet.: But 


how the ſarae Fnths/i4/me Coriginally ana in it's 
nature, ) 'may be the caufe of very different cfteas 
and faculties; we ſhall haye a more proper placeto 
conſider and examine. 

Talits Ceſar Sealiger, whoſe authority is ſuch 
withmoſt men, thatwhatſoever he faith , paſſeth 
for current with them without ary further confi- 
deration; in that work of his, where he treats ofall 
thifigs belonging unto Poerrze, and of all Pots, 
whether ancient ot late, that he thought worthy 
the metition; in the firſt book of it, and fecohd 
chapter, reduceth all Poezs into'three [eyeralldivili- 
ons, 4s it were: from their Spire, their Lge (or 
tithe when they lived, ) and their Argument. For 
their Spirit; he delivers it atfirſt as out of Plazoand 
Arifotle, that ſome are born Poers;by Natare, with- 
out Art or Study, endowed with all parts and facul- 
ties neceſſary to that profeſſion. Others, though 
born {imple and jgrorant, yea dull andſtupid; to 
becomePoers by immediate inſpiration. As for mat- 
ter of inſpiration, itis Pl2ro's doftrine, I confeſle, in 
more then one place; but difputed and maintained 
at large in a peculiar Dz/alogue, inſcribed by him, 
102, ns Ti#g. where he doth not onely diſpute, 
that all true Poerrieis by immediate inſpiration; im- 
mediatedivitre mfpiration , in the moſtproper and 
literall fentfe; ufing all the words that the Greek. 
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tongue could ford, to nates is and re- 
peating them often; but that the j«4o9% allo, that. is, 
adfors or repreſentators of Poets , ſo reciting their 
words, that they imitated the nature ofrhethings 
ibytheir pronunciation, andaCtion ofbody, ( an art 
n thoſedayes in great requeſt, ) yea and-the Audi- 
tors, all, oxmoſt, were inſpired in ſome degree, 
which he doth endeavour to illuſtrate by the ex- 
ample of the Load-ſtone, which infuſeth vertue, 
firſtupon.one ring,, and from that upon another, 
and (Oo to many iron rings : though fill with ſome 
abatement; yetſo nevertheleſſe,thar as long as there 
is any vertue to draw , it muſt beacknowledged to 
have proceeded from the ſame beginning. So that 
Plato, nay God himſelf, he ſaith, would not have us 
ro doubt, but thatir 1 1S (42> 9 Ires auic ivy 6 Aigeoy, det TeTWY " 
$5 foray Eg 5 WC, and again, & TeuT® ds panic dinei 6 Bros oydel- 
fag nuly iy2 pan Need Zrpraryim 8x ay ptmvel i518.) God himſelf, 
(not they,)that ſpeakethunto us in, and by Poexs. 
But that any are born Poezs, diltin& from thoſe 
that arc inſpired, I do not find in that Dialogue;nor 
remember any whereelſe in Plato. - 

As for Ariſtotle, I wilh Scaliger had quoted the 
place. I know more then one place, where 4r:- 
Sotle likewiſe upon the by, doth affirm thatiwws oa- 
vere, Poetry comes by inſpiration; or rather, i not with- 
out rnſptration : bur where he doth ſo poſitively a- 
youch it, as that a man may call it his do&trine, or a 
reſolved caſe of his upon debate, Iknow notany 
place. Indecd Iam not at this time (the moreis my 
-prich,) ) maſter of all Ariſſotles Works: and therory 
0 


ri exhalatio, Ce. They do him great wrong ces- 
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ofneceſlity am caſed of the labour of ſeckingir in 
him. Buteven of Plato, though we find itinthat 
one Dialogue 0 poſitively maintained; yet whether 
we may call it abſolutely Pl/aro's DoQtrine, I make 
ſome queſtion, when Iremember (as is obſerved 
by many) what he writes elſewhere of Poers , and of 
Homer particularly, whom he would not allow 
to be read in a well-governed Commonweal, 
(which I would not have any ignorant Zelot take 
any adyantage of, as though it concerned us Chri- 
ſtians as much , or rather, at all: for they had no o- 
ther Bzble, then Homer, in thoſe dayes, ſuch was the 
common-opinion of him ; and the reading ofhim 
with ſuch an opinion, muſt needs: be yery dange- 
rous:) becauſe of ſo many falſe, abſurd, yea impious 
Fictions, concerning the Gods. However, I can- 
not excuſe Plato for that Dzalogue;a moſt irrationall 
piece, Ithink, as ever was written by any Philoſo- 
pher. 

But neither can well brook Scaliger his words, 
(for I would not queſtion his meaning; God for- 
bid:) which 1 takenotice of, ofpurpoſetoprevent, 
that | ſay not toreprove, the miſtake of ſome o- 
thers.. After he hath ſpoken of Plato and Ariſtotle 
their opinion, he ſeemeth to deliver his own in 
theſe words: Horum autem wmnicwr duo adhbuc genera 
animadverti: unum cui calitus advenit divinailla 
vis; ant uliro, nec opinanti; aut ſimpliciter invo- 
cantt. uo in numero ſeipſum ponit Heliodus: Ho- 
merus a#utem ponitur ab omnibus. Alterum acuit me- 
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rainy, that make thisrobe | 
pretending to-Chtiſtianity, cat entertain ſich ſot- 
riſhneſſe. However;ſo cenforious a man ( witnets 
Joan ares his bitter IRVECTFUES againlt Evapmus , 

*anen Arab. forielſe matters; ſhould have:written 


pag.174. Sis more watily. That fome_ became 


it idemScal-&C. * poets by immtdlate_” taſpir ation, with- 
our any thought , or ſeeking; others , upon mnme- 
deaze requeſt and prayer, without any farthey endea- 
vours : What more can be faid of the trueſt, ard 
moſt holy Prophets? Bur if all this were intended 
by him ( as moſtprobable, ) in reference to thoſe 
Philoſophersrheir opinion : Yet he ſhonld have u- 
ſed ſome ofrhetrtermes rather, ( whereof P/aro af- 
forded him fo-much choice, ) then that Scripture 
word mw: though not proper to the Scripture 
perchance, yet ſeldome uſed by any profane Au- 
chor. | 
| As for Homer, ( the chiefeſt ſubje& ofthoſe extra- 
wagancics, ) there is no commendation can be gi- 
Ven unfo man, asto point of nature, butI ſhould 
bemorec ready to adde toit, then to detrat. Nei- 
-ther doI wonder, if Hearthens, that had ſo many 
Gods, when they found themſelves ſo tranſported 
above their ordinary temper by his verſes, when 
either judiciouſly read, or 8kilfully ated ; did real- 
iyperſwadethemſeclves, that he muſt be fomewhat 
abovea man,that was the author of ſach raviſhing 
Hhbgaage. Ihave alwaicsthoughtof _771/02le, in 
pointofhumaac wifdome and ſound reafon,tather 
-wof ©45/74de, then am:4zx + yet whenl conſider 
12:1 | how 
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much he doth in all his. writings adfcribe-to the wit 
and wiſdome of that one Poet; Imuſt needs think 
very highly of him, that was.ſo much admired by 
ſucha one as ©Ari/forle. And though I do ecafily 


_ grant that his language, ofthe two, isthe more ra- 


viſhing; as may caſfily appear by ſuch tranſlations 
as have been made ofhim in any language, where- 
inſolittle of that charming power is to be found, 
thatthe reading ofthem is rather atask of patience, 
then an objeQ ofany admiration: yet allowing him 
to be a Peer, that is, one whoſe chief cnd( andpro- 
bably his beſt ſubſiſtence, ) was to pleaſe; anda ve- 
ry ancient Poez, that is, one that was to fit himſelf 
and his expreſſions for ſuch as then lived, ,when 
ſuch arcligion, ſuch opinions, ſuch faſhions, were 
in uſe; theſe things taken into conſideration , 
which I doubt many that read him little think of, 
his matter, in my judgement, forthe moſt part,doth 
deſerve noleſle admiration. £ 
Ofthe myſteries of bare language, that it may! ra- 
viſh, and what it is that makes it ſo, hath ſufficiently 
been difcouried in the former chapter. And if Ahe- 
zoricall, how much more( inall ſenſe and reafon } 
Poeticall > Andif good language may raviſh, how 
much more excellent matter,delivered in raviſhing 
language? Bur as cvery carcis not fitted for allra-' 
viſking language, when barely read, eſpecially, not 
ated; fo neither is cycry capacity, for excellent 
matter. Thoughin this particular of Homer's.cale; 
itisnot fo mnch want of wit and capacity, thatma- 
| ke 
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how much he was tcholding 6 to Ben, autos 


268 Treatiſe © Chap.) 
keth ſo few in theſe daies to admire his wiſdome; 


as ignorance of former times. Who would not at 
a Market, or Fair, if ſuddenly ſuch aſight ſhould of: 
ferit (&f, look upon either man or woman, though 
very beautifull otherwiſe, if dreſſed in old apparell, 
{uch as was worn but two or three ages ago ; ra- 
ther asa Monſter, ora ghoſt, then ſuch creaturesas 
they would have appeared, when ſuch apparell 
wasinuſe? An old Hat will alter a mans counte- 
nance; and many both men and women, whoſe 
only ambition and employment in this world is, ſo 


to dreſle themſelves, that they may be thought fair | 


or proper, would think themſelves undone { ſo ri- 
diculous would they appear, ) if they were ſeen in 
thoſe faſhions, which burten or twenty years ago 
werethcir chiefeſt both pride and beauty. No won- 
dertherefore if ſo ancient a Poet as Homer, appear 
ridiculous unto many, who are better skilled in the 
faſhions ofthe times, then they are read in ancient 
books; which by long uſe of reading, would make 
the faſhions ofrhole times to which they are ſtran- 
gers, not only known, but comely; and fo lead 
them to ſomewhat elſe, more obſeryable then the 
faſhions of the times. However, this uſe / to alcar- 
ned and hearty Chriſtian not inconſiderable, ) any 
man may make of Homer and his antiquity, that by 
reading ofhim, many paſlages ofthe 0/d Teſtament 
relaring ro certain faſhions and cuſtomes of thoſe 
ancient times may the better be underſtood, and 
the antiquity of thoſe books, among many other 


arguments, by the antiquity of fach whether cx- 
pre{- 


A 
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preſſtons( which we may: call, the faſhions of lan- 
guage, ) or manners, both publick and private, the 
better aſſerted.'Somew hat hath been done, I know, 
by ſome learned men, to that purpoſe, by collation 
ofſome paſlages: but not the tenth-part of whar 


may be done, I dare ſay : not by any, at leaſt, that - 


I] have yet ſeen. But now lam gone from my 
Text. - . 

So much for the firſt kind of i»ſpired Poets, whom 
Scaliger doth call #»2#x.. Though he name Hefe- 
od too, from Hefjod's own teſtimony of himſelf; 
( quoin numero &c.) yet he paſſeth no judgement 
on him: Homer is his only inſtance; and Homer the 
occaſion and only ſubje&, almoſt, of that Dialogue 
in Plato, of this argument. Ithought it theretore 
neceſlary that ſomewhat ſhould be ſaid ofhim: but 
that he ſhould be thought inſpired, truly and really, 
or otherwiſe ſupernarurally agitated, then as of O- 
ratours was determined; notwithſtanding all that 


hath been, or might yet be ſaid of his ſo much ad- | 


mired excellency, 1 ſee noneceſſity at all. 
The ſecond kind, according to rhe ſame Fcali- 
ger, are thoſe, quos acuit meri exhalatio, educens a- 


' mma imnſtrumenta, ſpiritus ipſos , apartibus corports 


matertalibus : that is, Whom the vapours of Wine, 
freeing the ſpirits of the body from all materiall en- 
tanglements, and bodily funttions, to ſerve the ſoul, do 
quicken and ſtirre up. No wonderindeed, ifſuch be 
ſtiled 8%, by thoſe by whom Bacchus was wor- 
ſhipped for a God. But where Bacchus is not a God, 
but a fruit of the Vine, ofthe carth, and no more; 
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how can they think: it 6a WH to adſcribedivi- 
nity unto Poexs, forthole effes; which not reall zx- 
ſpirationonly, as they ſeem to lay, but even the ve 
pours of wine,as themſelvesacknowledge, can pro- 
duce? Butlet us conſider of it ſoberly, and philo- 
ſophically, It may be, we may find in this, though 
lefle danger of Blaſphemy, yet as little reality of 
truth, as we have found in the former.-Can the wa- 
pours of Wine make Poets? Truly I think not: I 
ſee no ground at all for it in-nature. I have read 
what ©r//otle doth write of #2, where he com- 
pares the ſeverall efteAs ofit with the effects of Me- 
lanchely. I think he hath faid as much of it, as can 
be laid by any man, with any probability of reaſon, 
Yetl find not any thing in him, to perſwade me 
that any Poezs are made by Wize. I calily believe 
that the vapors of wine may diſpole a manto make 
ſomewhat, that may be called a verſe, ora rime, ora 
ſtrong line :but that every one that makes verſes, or 
rimes, or ſtrong lines, is a Peet, Ibelieveno mare, 
then that an Apeisa man, becauſe of ſome likenels 
in outward ſhape; ora Parrot, a man, becauſe of 
ſome words of manslanguage, which he is taught 
routter. To make a Poez, that may deſerve that ti- 
tle, is, asI take it, a work both of Art and Nature; 
burtmore of Nature then' of Art., A divine wit, na- 
turally, is the firlt ingredient in that rare piece. and 
though I allow not any recall 7ſpira7ion to any Poet 
{as a Peer,) more then to an Orator : yet of all 
\ kinds of naturall Znzhuſzaſzne, lallow to Peers that 


whick is the pureſt, and hath moſt of heaven init. 
An 


" Chap.3. | 
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An Oratour muſt not alwaies raviſh. Ifhe affetic 
in every part, itis-hkely he dath itin nopart; heis © 
a Fool, or a Child; notan Oratour. But if through 
exuberance of wit and good language, he happen 
without affeQation, toraviſh every where; heis 
not an Qrator, buta Poet. We admire Plato, as a ; 
Phataſopher : butthey thatread him withthe ame 4 
judgement, as. many Ancients did, will find. thatiz 8 
is his Poctry, that he profeſleth nat,thatis admired; 
more then that Philoſopby, that he profefleth, _ 

But is Wize nothing thentowards the making of 
a Poe Not towardthe making , as tothe faculty it 
ſe]f: but toward the making, of a Poern, I think it 
may conduce not alittle. It naay lighten the heare, 
as of forrow , ſo of care, the bane of all ſublime 
thoughts - it may raiſe the ſpirits, when they wane 
tobeſtirred up; and thoſe ſpirits may work upar 
the faculty, which oftentimes is more atthecom- 
mand ofſuch helps, ( by a fecret ſympathy,) then it 
isofthe will, though never © much endeavour 
be uſed. They are ſeldome good Pvers,that canbe 
Poets when they will. But alkthat are good, are not 
of one temper of body : andas they vary in temper 
of body, fo may theſe accidentall externall helps be 
more or leffe requiſite. I do not think it impoſil- 
ble, though it be. auch againſt the authority: of 
ſome,andpradtiſe, Lbekeye, ofmoſt Poets, thatane 
that drinketh water, { the ordinary dunk of many 
nations, ) ſhould beagood Poez. Bur hehad need ' 
to haye good ſtore of good bloud, ora very ſtrong 


phanſie ; which alone 1s able to raiſe ſpirits, and of 
; all 
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all ſpirits, thoſe eſpecially, that have moſt powerof 
the wit; thatis, thepureſt and moſt abſtraQ from 
materialiry. $1.7 
That}/inedoth not work apon- the wit, by any 
particular property or ſympathy, but only by hea- 
ting, or raiſing the ſpirits, Lam the more apt tobe. 
lieve, becauſe there be other things beſides Wzze, 
that have no lefſe operation upon the wit and in- 
vention, {the fountains of all good language, ) of 
which no ſuch ſuſpicion can be, that they can adde 
or increaſe, but only ftirre up and quicken. There 
be ſtrange things written of the efteCts of Feavers, 
inthatkind : few men, I think, that have been ac- 
quainted with feavers, or feaveriſh fits, not very vi- 
olent, but can ſpeak ſomewhat of their own expe- 
rience. - But this will have a more proper place, 
where we ſhall conſider of the cauſes of Enthuſ;- 
4/mein generall; and among orher things, of that 
ardoy particularly, as one of the chief: of which 
ſomewhat already hath been anticipated in the for- 
merchapter; which makes me the more willing to 
forbear any further proſecution of it here. I be- 
lieve Mn/eck, ſome kind of it , may havethe ſame 
operation in ſome tempers,upon the wit and phan- 
fie, asWize bath: not by heating , or infuſing any 
ſpirits, that can have any ſuch operation ofthem- 
ſelves; but by ſtirring up by a ſecret ſympathy. But 
_ of thatalſo,more in its proper place. 
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Of Preeatory 'Enthuſiaſme? 


Si Gilj B1;01% 4 { BONE 034067 ep fac, 6 
The Title of the Chapter juſtified. Precatory Enthuliaſme ; »dr ſuper- Fe” 
' naturall onely , (whether divine, 6+ diaboſicall; ) bat naturall alſo: 
' Praying «ſed nothy Chriſtians onely;but by Heathens alſo: iſtjans, 
| ſometimes, miſled ky a wrong zeal; whether nawirall , or ſupernatural” 
Natural Enthuſiaſme , in praying : t. By ayehementintention of 
the mind. 2. By powerfull language ; apt to work «pox the Speakers, 
4s well 45 Hearers . Dithyrambicall compoſition affeFed by Heathens in 
their prayers. Extemporary praying, no difficult thing. 3. By naturall 
ferycncie; by the advantage whereof , ſome very wicked in' their lives, 
Hereticks and others , have been noted to have-excelled. in that faculty. 

| Jha Baſilides Duke,or King of Moſcovia: his Zeal at his Devotions: 

hu Viftons and Revelations ; and incredible Cruelty. Ignatius Loyola, 

. the ſounder of the Teſuits ; ſtrange things written of his zeal in praying : 
the ſame,in ſubſtance, written of the ancient Brachmanes of India:both, 
with equall probability. The Mefſaliani, or Prayers anciently ,'fo called: 

- what their hereſie or error was: Their earneſt, intent , continned praying 3 
raptures and Enthuſraſmes ; viſions and revelations : baw all;theſe might 
happen naturally, without an”: ſupernaturall cauſe, Haron a Mahometan 
Prince,'a great Euchite or Prayer, in hjs kind, not to be parallel 'd, | A 
confidergtion concerning faith , whether beſides that which is truely reli> 
 gious and divine, there be not ſome kind of naturall fauth or confidence, 
which by a ſecret, but ſettled generall providence , in things of the world, 
#5 "very powerfull and effeAuall. A notable ſaying of Heraclitus tte Phi- 
lofopher : Some Scriptures, and S. Chryſoſtome , to that purpoſe. An 
objeAion made, and anſwered, Ardor mentis, in S, Jerome, how to 
be under$tood. Beſt -Chriftians liable to undiſcreet Zeal. Nicol. Leoni- 
cus þ#s Diſcourſe.or Dialogue of the efficacy of Prayers. Antonius Bce- 
nivenius,* De abditis m-cauſis,&c. of what credit among$t Phyſicians. 
A ſtrange relation onto] him , of one incurably wounded, and almoſt de- 
ſperatez who by ardent prayer was not onely healed , but did alſo propheſic 

T . ... bot 


to pray tov-notby the ſpirit of Godcertainly,when 

they prayed unto Idols; nor yet witha rightfaith, 
withoutany warrantfrom Scripture; though with 
aſtrong confidence,upon their own prefumptions, 

”: - thattheyſhouldbeheard, becauſe of heir /ojpp pray- 
__ ers;(Matth.6,7.) But 


'] Chap.s6. of Enthuſiaſme. © 
But we may go farther, though thisbe"enough - 
| tojuſtifie ourtitle. Not Heathens only;'but Chri- 
| ſtiansalſo may erre intheir Prayers, unto the true 


— 
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God, ( elſe not Chriſtians; ) butby afalſe ſpirit,an 
erroneous Zeal; as Chriſts own diſciplgg-were 
once about to do: ( Luke 9.'54; 55) As therefore 
there is a true; religious, ſupernaturall Zzazhuſcaſme, 
that belongeth unto Prayers; and a falfe; diaboli- 
call, ſupernatural, ( dire&ly oppoſite unto'the for-. 
mer;) neither of which we delire to meddle with, 
more then of neceſſity, for diſtinttion ſake, and 
wherethe matter is donbtfull, which in foabftrufe a 
buſineſſe cannotbe avoided: ſothereis a natarall, 
between both, and different from both theſe, the 
proper ſubje& ofthis Chapter. Iknow there is no 
errour in matter of Religion; no falſe Worthip and 
Idolatry, I am ſure, without ſome intervention: of 
the Devil. Butifour diſtination which we havein 


the Chapter of ContemplativeE nthuſtaſme,between - 


agenerall concurrence, and immedtate inſpiration Or 
poſſeſsion be remembred; wethall bethe betteruns 
der{tood. 

The cauſe of naturall Enthu/za/me in point of 


Prayer, may be referred either to a vehement and. 


continued izrentionof the mizad, or to the powen of 
the language, otto the naturall temper ofthe per- 
ſon. | þ $2. 
For the firſt; that vehement intention” of the 
mind,is naturally aptto breed an ecſtaticall paſſion, 
thatis, tranſport aman beſides himſelf; to make 
him believe that he either heareth,, or ſeettvthings, 
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whichno man elſe can cither hearorſce; and up- 
onthis illuſion of the imagination, to frame-in his 
underſtanding ſtrange opinions, and ſtrange confi- 
dences; both by reaſon, and by Examples, in the 
chapraggof Phzloſophicall Enthuſiaſme, hath been 
treatedof, and fully diſcuſſed. 
Of the power of Language in generall, we have 
treated. in the chapter of Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſme. 
Andrthart it hath the ſame power, to raiſe the ſame 
paſſions/andaftetions upon the ſpeakers, or bare 
utterers, as ithath upon the Auditors;as there is the 
ſamereaſon, ſo there beſo many inſtances and te- 
ſtimonies out of ancient Authours , that no queſti- 
on ofit can be made. All writers of Rhetorich inſiſt 
uponitlatgely, and conclude generally, that he can 
never bea perfect Oratour, whoſe ſpeech hath not 
the ſame, or greater power upon hinſelf, as he 
; would haveittohaveupon others. 7p- 
Cicer, 2, De : «Oy 
Go fa enim natura orationts ejus que ſuſcipi- 
Zur ad aliorum animos permovendos, ora- 

 Forem ipſum magis ettam quam quenquam eorum qui 
avdiunt, permovet. that is, $:ch 5 the nature of 
ſpeech, 7/ha7 thongh'ir be intended and undertaken to 
move others; yetit worketh upon the ſpeaker him- 
felf no leſſe, (if not more) then it doth upon any that 
hear it: a$a grand maſter ofthat Art, in point of 
ſpeculation, and no lefſe a praQtitioner, (both con- 
curring to make him a perfe&t Oratour, ) delivers 


it. It was very good counſcll that the ſame Czcero 
gave his brother, when Governour of Greece, a 
mannaturally paſſionate; that when he was pro- 
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voked to anger; NO to ec: [eſt his 
words ſhould be afarther incentive. Ancient hea- 
thens in their ſolemn prayers affeed a dirhyrambi. 


- call compoſition, as we learn by thoſe colleions. 


out of Proclus his Chreſtomathia, made by Photius 
in his Bzbliorheca: ſet outalſo by learned Sylburgi- 
#5, atthe end of Apollonius wei wnigue; the propricty 
ofthat compoſition, asis obſerved by the ſaid Pro- 
clas, being to ſtirre up enthuſiaſticall paſſions. E- 
vena man that is not very fluent or rhetoricall, in 
his ordinary diſcourſe, may by long praftiſe attain 
toagreat facility, in point of prayer : which though 
itbea ſubjze&ofſo much latitude, as willadmit of 
good variety of Rhetorick ; yet is not ſoample, 


. but thata very ordinary man , with ſome labour, 


anda good meaſure of confidence, may -attain to 
an. extemporary faculty. He that. belieyerh what 
hath been written inthe former chapter, of the ex- 
temporary faculty ofthe ancient Sophie and Ora- 
tours, ( which he that believeth not upon thoſe . 
evidences, may as well queſtion whether ever any 
ſuch men weretruly, as Demoſthenes and Cicero: ) 
will make no great wonder oft. 

Butthat which giveth moſt advantage, as to all 
Rhetorick in generall, ſo to prayer particulatly, is, 
that naturall ardor or fervency, wherewith nature 
hath endowed ſome men above others. I ſaid, en- 
dowcd. Some may quarrell at the word. my mea- 
ning is, where it is poiſed with equall diſcretion, 
then itisagift; not otherwiſe. What that zrdor is, 
belides what hath beenalready faid of it, ( whereof 

"Ti ce 


rw as. oe Rhetoricall heyy z? 
ſhall be farther enquired in its proper. place. It | 


comes often to be mentioned ; which we cannot 
avoid, having ſo near relation unto all kinds (al- 
moſt) of Enthuſiaſme. 

The ignorance ofthis adyantage of nature, be- 
ingunhappily miſtaken for true Chriſtian Zeal, hath 
been the occaſion of much miſchiefin the world, 
and a great ſtumbling-block to ſimple. people, to 
draw them into the contagion of pernicious Here- 
fies. Swenckfield, a notorious arch-Heretick in Ger- 
many, the facher ofmany Se&ts; whoamong other 
extrayagancics, held blaſphemous opinions con- 
cerning the Scriptures: Abraham Sculterns, ( a 
man ofpreciougmemory amongall Proteſtants, ) 


in his Azzales Eccleſiaſtic, recordeth of him, that he 


was wont ardentes ad Deum preces creberrime funde- 
re. But of blaſphemous Hacker, who was executed 
in Queen F//zabeth her daies, it is obſerved by ma- 
ny, thathe was ſo ardent in his devotions, that he 
would raviſh all thatheard him : whereofſome al- 
ſo he infected with the venome of his opinions, 
w:ti no other engine, but that very charm ofhis ar- 
dent praying. L havercad itin more then one, if I 
be not miſtaken. I muſt now content my ſelf with 
a paſſage out of the writings ofa learned man, who 
though dead many years ago, yet'was the memory 
of his-exem plary picty very freſh among many, 


when Llived- at Canterbury ; Hadrianus Saravia: | 


whoſewords are; Fertur hic Hacketus #n concipien-, 
Ars extempore precibus adco excelluiſſe ut Dei ſpirits 
cum 
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Bu ofall things that Ihaye read in that kind,there 
is not any.thing that would more ſcandalize aman | 
not verſed in naturall ſpeculations, then what is 

that horri L, | 
oo «th of that | on a Nam que de Nerone,'Cali- 
to whom Aero, Caligula, and que feffibes Sawant ? 
| * ſcriptaleguntar,Indum jocun 
the ficrceſt, Tyrants of anci- JE oe: loa hnjs 
cnt times compared, may be rabie. P aulus Oderbornius 
thought Saints, ,or merciful] 7 vii: quarere. L. 2. Witc- 
ta vo -,  berga$ an. Dow. 1585. 
men; (it isnot mine, buttheir - Ab 
expreſſion that have written his life, or ofhim; and 
hc lived but in Q. E/izab. her dayes :)10hn Baſilides, 
Duke,or King of Moſcovia: ofhis carriage at his ſo- 
lenfn deyotions;,how heprayed,how he faſted, how 
ſeyerc towards others, his ſouldiers and Courtiers, 
that didnot, at thoſe times, conform themſelyes 
to his example; 1 ICavC it 1444; quatern, X. 5.6 N.s.b:1n 
to-every.man tO read , in arce Alcxandrovia &c,& V.2.b. 
thoſe that bave written Sc tyrannum fera rabie,E'c.. 
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his life. Who wouldnot admiretfie providence of 
God, whohath left tis ſo many warning$in the Serr- 
ptures {in the Goſpels, andthe writingsof the Aþo- 
ftlesof Chriſt, eſpecially;) that weſhould not be de- 
laded by ſuch outward'appearances : and fo mariy 
ſignes and evidences, how true Pietie might be di- 
ſcerned from falſe and counterfeit?ſo that no man 
that can but read and conſider, can have any colour 
of excuſe for his ignorance, if hebe deceived. And 
whereas the ſamerhat have written the life of the 
ſaid Baſ/lides, tell us of his feigned Viſions and 
Reyclations, by whichhe deluded the people: that 
they were feigned and imaginarie, mere deluſions 
and impoſtures, as to that which they pretended 
unto, God and Heaven, we areſute enough; and 
ſhould think them mad,that ſhould make any que- 
ſtion; bur whether altogether feigned and imagi- 
naric, asto Ba/#l;des himſelf; that is, whether the 
Devil, after God-for his incredible wickedneſfle 
had once quite given him over, might not take the 
adyantage of his ezzhu/aFick devotions , to repre- 
ſent himſelf unto him in theſhape of an Azgelof 
light, to incourage him the better in thoſe inhu- 
mane courſes, the very relation whereofis ſo full of 
horror, a5.j$ablc to amazethe moſt reſolute, and to 
draw tears from them who delight in- bloud and 
crueltic; ſome queſtion, I think,may be made, 

Bur we have other Ench7tes, or Prayers,to ſpeak 
of, tharwill-trouble usmore then theſe; 'inthe in- 
quiſlition of the (cauſe, But before IT go from this 


zdor,the Reader will giveme leave to'acquaint 
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him with what Ihavermet with' coicerning 7240 - 
5 Loyola, the founder of the Teſwires.” He had'need 

to have been a very fiery man , thathath been the 
founder of ſuch Incendiaries, asthey have proved 
( forthe moſt part) in moſt Nations. But thete be 
many that praQtiſe their tenets, yetrail at them: I - 
know nothow to call them. But to my ſtorie. I will 
not bind my Reader to believe it: but he may make 
very good uſe of it, if he believe it not; and there- 
fore I am the more willing to acquaint him with 
it. Inthelife of the ſaid 77narins Loyola, Written by 
avery eloquent man, ( whether as faithfull, aselo- 
quent, I know not: ) /oannes Petrus Mafſeins , We 
are told, that he was ſeen at his deyotions (elevan#e 
ſpiritu ſaFcinam corporis, quatuor fere cubitis 4 terra 
ſublimem:) thatis, in Engliſh ; four cubits almoſt a- 
bove the earth;the weight of his bodily Inmp being ele- 
vated by the ſtrength of the ſpire. Here we may 
take notice ofthe prudence of theIeſuite, if he had 
ever readPhiloſtrarus, Of the life of Apollonius;whe- 
ther to be ſtyled zhe Philoſopher , or Magician, 
know not; but one that was worſhipped ( in oppo- 
ſition to Chriſt ) by divers ancient Heathens, fora 
very God: ( we have had him once before already, 
in the chapterof Rhetoricall Enthaſiaſme:) Or in 
caſe he had never read him, admire the providence 
ofchance,that two good wirs ſhould ſo punQually 
jump, notin the ſubſtance only of the thing ,'but 
inthe very name, though not quantitic,ofthetmea- 
ſure, atſuch a diſtance, not of places only, (asptO- 


q bably,) but of yearcs, I am ſure, more then a tleu- 
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” -fandbyman J GT nas wm, ls, 
| fravi(accountedby ſome a very.fabulous Author, 
but juſtifiable enough, in compariſon of that ib Cr- 
ticſomc have taken lince him., to forge miracles: } 
in} his.third-book of Apollonins his ls fe, relating 
-therehis peregrination to 7zdza, and his cnepunter 
with the Brachmanes , (who to this day retain the 
pame, and no little portion of their ancient Philo- - 
ſophic:)their catertainmentofhim,their manner of . 
living in their ordinary converſation among them- 
felves, bur particularly,what wonderfull things they 
didn his ſight; among others , one is, their ſacred 
Dances at their Devotions. the manner whereof 
was; They ſtzook the ground with a myſticall rod: 
upon which , the ground under them did ariſe in 
waves, by which they werecarricd up in height a- 
_ *bove all graund (I ſhould make ſome queſtion 
whether .he mcant above. the plain ground , ora- 
bove thoſe mounting ſurges,but that I find in Euſe- 
bius ,by way of explication; SEV Ts AUTES MaTIWPUS OY UTE 
les 5 m xe5rs Dicmus:) juſt Zo cubits. 'ts Sim, bothin 
Philoſtratus & Ewſebius : which I know not why the 
Latine Interpreter, in Aldus his edition, would ra- 
ther expreſie by duos ferme paſſus , ( though paſſus1 
know, there be minores , and majores; ) then as the 
Interpreter of Euſebins, altitudine bicubita. Now if 
hc Jeluite hadread Apollontus, there was all the rea- 
::fan in the world that he ſhould double the mea-- 
ſure; leſtitſhould be objected, that /gzarius Loyola, 
not he gone aboye two cubits , did no more, 


then What by Idolatrons Pagans and Philoſophers 
had 
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had ach doneſo —_— beforot: which U 
have becn ſo much to his praiſe. Butifhe: 

cd upon that meaſure by merechance , withauta- 
ny regard to thoſe heathen Philoſophers; Iwillgot © 


repeat what I haye faid of it already: butit-may 2 E 


ſeem ſo ſtrange untoſome, perchance, as to breed 
a doubt, whether it benot more probable;.that 
both the one and the other, both  Philoſtratus and - 
Haffeins, when they wrote theſe prettythings; . 
werenot inſpired by one and the ſame ſpirit , then ' 
to caſt itupon mere chance. 
Butnow to ſomewhat thatmay be more.ſcrious, 
ifnort morepleaſant. There be many things writ- 
ofthe Meſſalians, Iknow; andI believe no- 
ts written, but may be true of ſome of them. It 
is ſeldome ſeen otherwiſe , butthat they thattake 
the libertie to leave the Common Rule, tofollow 
ſome broacher of new doQrine ; will alfo take }. 
the libertie to invent ſomewhat of themſelves, 
beſides what was thought upon by their Leader. 
Bur that which was generall unto all that went 
under that Name, from which alſo they took 
their names of Heſſaliani , and Fuchite; what 
that was , S. Auguſtine tells us in 
theſe words: Meſſaliani, --Enchi. *" 
ie, aborando foe appellatt, &C. that 
is; The Meſlalians, or, Euchites, /o called from: 
praying; Wherein they are} fo afaduous , that wy | 
feemeth incredible nnto moſt that hear of 18.0 Bar 
Whereas our Saviour hath ſaid, that we muſt awaits 
me , and not faint; and his Apoſtle , Pray widhane 
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6-5 "CL Treatiſe. | Chaps. 
Fo rweaſong: (Whichrightly underFood imports, thatour 
ſet-Fimes of prayer ſhould be neglefed upon no day: ) 
theſe men ao it ſo'over-much , 'that for their very ex- 
reſſe herein, they are reckoned among the Hereticks . 
Other things are ſaid of them, &c. The ſame ismore 
fully rclated by Theodoret in his Eccleſca#icall Hiſto- 
rj: where we read how Flavianrs Biſhop of L1nrio- 
chia, deſirous to know the certainty of thoſe things 
that were ſpoken ofthem, found a way to inſinu- 
ate himſelf into the good opinion of one ofthe 
chiefboth foryeares and authority; who informed 
him to this effect; Thatall men brought with them 
iato the world an evil ſpirit , by which they were 
poſleſt, untill by earneſt prayer (the only means 
effeuall, and available for ſuch a purpoſe, ) the 
evil being driven away, the good ſpirit of God did 
take poſſeſſton oftheir ſouls: whoalſo would teſti- 
fic his preſence unto them by certain viſible ſignes 
and evidences. After which , they needed no 
more; no Sacraments, no Sermons, no Scripture, 
to 'make them perfe&t. That they could alſo ſee 
the holy Trinity viſibly, and foretell things ro 

come. 

This is the ſumme of the account given to Flavi- 
anus by old © Adelphius,a grand veterane profeflor 
 ofthatSe&. That the ſame did apply themſelves, 
asto prayer; '{o'to revelations, from whence alſo 
they got the name of Enthuſzaſts, isthe obſervation 
notof Theodoret only, but of all that write ofthem. 
Although will not take upon me to determine, 


whether all, or how many, in progreſle of wa: of 
AY: | theſe 
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theſe Enthuſiaſts ; became really.poſſeſt bytheDe> _ 
vil; andin caſc it be ſuppoſed that all, or moſt;ziin 
progreſle of time, were; yet then todeterminethe 
moment oftime, or particular manner; beas much. 
beyond my abilitic, as it is beſides my task;: we may 
nevertheleſle ſafely and probably enough .con- 
clude; that there is not .much in-either ofthoſe re- 
lations, that doth eyince more'then may well bere+ 
ferred to Naturall Ezthuſzaſme. For firſt ofall;Lwilt 
ſuppoſe, which I think will caſily be granted; thar 
every young novice, after he had once entred: bis 
nameinto that family,-or ſe&, was-prepared,/partly 
by ſtrange relations ofDevils and Angels; and'parts 
ly by the wild and ſtern countenance ofhis Inftry+ 
Qors., and all their ghaſtly crew ; and partly{by 
ſome other myſtical} waies, praQtiſed at this: day 4- 
monsg the Ieſuites it ſome ;places;: prepared, 1fay, 
for ſome time, before he betook himſelf. to thoſe 
exerciſes, that were tobe the means of his transfor- 
mation. © This very preparation, if we refle& ypgn 
naturall cauſes and' conſiderations, was. enoughttQ 
crackthe brains ofthenathat werenot extraordina- 
rilyſound. But afterwards, when fully perſwaded 
that the Devil was in them, which muſt be. driven 
out by earneſt, aſſiduous praying ;/ and thattheex- 
pelling of an evil, would be the;bringing in of a 
bleſſed ſpirit, who would manifeſt himſelfby;hea- 
venly ſoul-raviſhing viſions{and reyelations; what 
might not this belief, this expettation, this 2vtention 
of the mind, and obſtinate aſſiduity of endeayonrs; 
upon the moſt ſoundand ſober? And ifonce ecſba- 
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' other enchantmentfor viſions and revelations: it 


is very likely;\cxcept there were-ſomewhatin their 
naturalitempertharhindred; that they would offer 
themſelves in courſe of nature.” IT appeal ( if any 
make a queſtion))tothoſe many inſtances,that have 
beentreatedof inthe chapter of Philoſophicall En- 
thitfiaſime, But ifthey:came onceto foretell things 


| Future, as it often happensin ſuch caſes: though 


allow of fomekind of divinartory naturall Enthuſ- 
afme; as hath been diſcuſſedin its-properplace; yet 
withall believing with the beſt: &: moſt experien- 
ced Phyſicians and Naturaliſts, that it is very. ordi- 
nary forthe Devil,(accordingto his nature and mil- 
thievous ends, to draw then from the worſhip of 
thetrue God, to the obſervation of ſuch vanities 
atid curioſities; littlebetterin the eyes of God then 
dire& Apoſtacie, orIdolatrie;-)to takethe advan- 
rage of ſuch naturall diftemper;to:produce ſuperna- 
turall effetts: upon this ground, ſhould be more 
aptt0 referre ſuch divination to ſupernaturall, then 
natarall cauſes.” As for the wonderfull increaſe and 
propagation of theſe praying Enrhuſpaſts, in thoſe 
daies, which occaſioned the deftrution of many 
Conventsand/Monaſteries, in divers places; as we 
find in ancient Hiſtories: Ihave a conſideration, 
ortathera qu4re upon it already in the fore-quoted 


*- Chapter; neitheram Iprovided at this time, to fay 


moreupon it / which perchanceI may, at another 
time, YthenT have done there. 
*«Thaye donewith the eſſaliani: who, as hath 
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elebaly beet faid; = atk hi _ — 
dnons affeted praying. Bur the greateſt Zurkhire © 
thr ever Ircad of, was one Haron, a Mahon # 
Prihce, a Chaliph of eAHigypt; whoa ny ry times - 
every-day ({ whetherof hisreign, or-pilgrimages; ; 
which were many , is'doubtfull ro ſome by:the ©} 
words;' but I'think of his reign : :) was upoohis Y 
knees, (Erpenims, inhistranſlation;wm api ag. lt 
geniculationibus, that is, accordingto Erpenipipablis 
the proprietic of the 4rabick word, no) 
andthe euſtome of many in the Orient, whanehe 
body'is bowed ſo-low , that the hands 'reftupon 
theknees:) at his devotions. He wasa very valiant 
Prince, and mightily prevailed againſt Chriſtians: 
But this by the way only. | 2 Sth zai7 
''Thereis ſomewhat elſe hecdepheconddenhod 
whereinas Iſhallnot peremptorily:determinei,:fa 
I ſhall deſirethe Reader not to condemn beforche 
have read and well conſidered. That there i is:4 
faith of Miracles diſtin from a true, thatis, a ſan- 
aifying;  andjuſtifying faith: that notunſanQified 
Chriſtians only , ( which of thetwo ſorts, arethe . 
worſt men; )but profeſſed Infidels allomay do ſome 
Miracles; asit may eaſily beproved by Scriptures, A 
ſois acknowledged as well by Papiſts, (who ſtand. , 
upon miracles more then we do, )as by Froeghneds.- IF 
Whether therebe not ſomekind of fasr7h, ortruſt. - 
in God; whereofunſantified Chriſtians, and many: | 
thathave notthe knowledge ofthe true God, are 
capable; which inthe courſe of Gods generall pro- 
vidence, according to his will and "Pro 
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currence-of othcr cauſes, beſt known unto Ged,) 
produce great deliverances tothe parties, and o- 
therſtrange, andiittle lefle then miraculous effects; 
isthar-1 would now conſider of, 'or rather propgſe 
rotheconfideration of others. What may be;ob- 


je&ed out of Scripture , we ſhall ſee by-and by;./I . 


will firſt ſhew-what grounds I have to move this 
queſtion. Firſt for Scripture ; that God doth.hear 


ſometimes the- prayers of all men promiſcuouſly ;. 


whofervently call upon him in theirneceſſitie,,we 
havethe whole 107-?/alm to truſt to, and/Calvin's 
authoritie {which with ſome men wilLgomuch 
fartherthen ſound reaſon; tro oppole, ifany ſhould 
ſtudie evaſions from ſuch manifeſt and;cxprefle de- 
termination. Heraclzrtus,a Philoſopher.of greatan- 
riquitie;:highly magnified by Hippocrates, Was;Wonr 
toy; They Ger T2. raxx2 Ne amoity mi WEE 3 that-1 IS, { ac- 
Phit.3# Coriolano.The EOrding to P/ utarch S.INtEFprEta- 
wards are quoted by tion and application). 744tthe 
Jome others;4s by Clem. 5x oateft of Gods miraculous works 
Alex. for one,but , nei- 
ther wpritten (as 1 Te- ' Were 10t kao tz 10 CB, becauſe 
member) nor mnterpret- of their unbelief;, which Plutarch 
edhy, bim, as by Plat. . 

himſclf ciſe where calleth, 444i 


duce; the evil, or infirmitie of unbelief. Certainly. 


they that ſpake ſo, had in their rime obſerved ſome- 
whartin the courſe of the world, which led them to 
this obſervation, by way of Haxime, orfpeculati- 
on. We read in the Goſpel, that Chriſt did zo? 
(that he could not; Mark 6. 5, 6.) many mighty works 


in his own Fonntry becauſe of their unbelief* (Matth. 
13+ 


1 Chriſt, andher requeſt therefore granted uaro her; 


lf, inoppolitiontothemthardidworthipehecruc 
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midſh woman ſeem faith i is highly Wy an by Dy 


who by her /profeſſion-was yetamerePagan , arid 
therefore reſembled: unto/adogge by-Chrſthin- 


God, the God of 7. Imentionthefeplaces; . 
buc:whether any thing! tg be-concluded out of 
themro ourpurpole, ratherthenT willftapdcodif. 
pute it, if any. body. be peremptory againitit, let 
them gofar nothing: Eſpecially, (thongh-I-deny 
the.neceſſitic-ofthe conſequence:) ifgnymantſhall 
attempt from-/lence.torarght againftithemiracu- 
toufncfic oftholoctrcs y orexmraordinaty {upernia- 
tyrall power vas the. patties vi 'by whom wo. were 
done... 

S: br) fo Foes dorh fees loca irup6n Set: ; 
pture: bur bisown expcricaceand authoritic ,who' 
wasa-manfor his zeal and.pietie ( beſides much o- 
ther worth) not inferior. unrocany of thoſe whom 
we call Fathers; may be as confiderable- tons, as' 
that'SCripture, which heſeemeth toground upon 
tn his Commentaries upon the P/alms,, f 
maplace, he earneſtly perſwades' all Fialn.1. in 
men, as welb(inners, greatfinners,-as : | 
ethers, 'toridthemſclves of all care and diftration; ; 
and to pat their truſt in -Godalone; for -fafety;” 
and protection : =&v wer, dj 3: that Is, yes 
thowgh thou be as great 4 finer ;" as great | can he: 
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1p: | - Af, Look at the generations 'of old, and ſee: 
Did ever anytruſt i the Lord , and was confounded ? 


He ſaith wat, (they are Chryſoftom's words; ) Dide- 


verany.jaſt , ( or good: ) bur any : zhat is, whether 
good or tad: To 3p bavungoy TET igny, Ee. that IS $ For 
this is marvellous indeed, that ever ſinners, if they 
once take hold of this anchor , ( nin» tm SR 70 
man can hurttihem; (or, they become unconquerable.) 


'BurS. Chryſo/tome might have added our of the 


ſame, upon'whom he ſeemeth to ground, as Scri- 
pturcg;thatitis notalight truſt, or confidence that 
will doit: Wo be 70 fearfull hearts, and faint hands , 
and the ſinner (the craftie Politician, as I take it, that 
wouldſecm todo all by God; and yer doth work 
more by cunning , then by confidence :) that goeth 
two wayes: Wo unto him that is faint-hearted,; for be 


| believeth not: for he ſhall not be defermed. Butthen 


itmay be objected, that the ſame Authour hath o- 
ther words; as; Order thy way ariznt : and, Didever 
any abide in his fear, &c. which ſccmto reſtraint 
untoſuch , who though rhey have been great ſin- 
ners, perchance, formerly; yet for the time to come, 


propo'c to themſelves to lead a new life. This may 


be objeQed: and ſomewhat as caſily, perchancay(as 
tothe drift of that Author) anſwered... ButI have 
ſaid as much asI mean, becauſe whatſoever his mea- 
ning be, I cannot ground much upon it. If other 
known and certain Scriptures be objected; as parti- 
cularly, ohz ch. 9.21, 22, 23. Nowwe knowthat 
Godhearetn not ſinners, &c. itisanſweredby ſome, 


. 'Becleſ; 2. He quotcs the words of Ecclefiafticus for 


That | 
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teſtimony oftlie common. opinion: by others, That 
thewordsatc notintepded asaabſolutemaxime;or. 
propoſition extendinguntoall generally. -butunto 
ſuch only as take upon them {without a rightcom- 
miſlion,) the office of Prophets., and woulddo Mi- 
racles, for a confirmation of their yocation:that-in 
ſuch a cale'; God willnothear, &-c,1 will not war- 
rakt either oftheſe anſwers tobe ſatisfatory:Lnegd 
not:.Ewillmakeuſe of neither, but take thewords 
a5Seripture, as knowing , that there be other Scri- 
ptarescnouvgh.to'make that ſen(e yery-Canonicall. 
Butisthere any, Scripture almoſt, ſo abſolutely in- 
tended, but is};able-ro- ſame limitations ? God'will 
hearthem thatarc godly., even when'he dothnot. 
hear them. If he do not ſometimes grantunto them 
what they earneſtly prayfor., it is for their greater 
good, thathe doth nor. He isnot a Chriſtian, not 
fo found a Chriſtian, Iam ſure, as he ſhould be,that 
doth not belicve this as verily,, as hedoth belieye 
thatthere is a God, IfGod doth hear ſuch ſinners 
ſometimes; (as ſuch a faith, I believe, though mere- 
ly.naturall, is a very rare thing; eſpecially, ifthe con- 
currence of ſome other caule, as we ſaid before , be 
requiſite:) though he grant them what they deſire, 
as the avoiding of ſome preſent greatevil, orthe at- 
chieving of ſome great exploit, or the like - yet it 
may-ibe doubted, whether alwayesfor thcir good; 
who perchanceare. thereby the more confirmed in 
their wickedneſſe,, -which will bring them in the 
cnd, tocternall miſery. Sonne , thou art ever with 
F © - me, 
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m,&6buke15:'33; 52. thoagh iebchiotalterd- 
therthofatne caſeyyergre rhe words (d appliablero 
<is, asabte;iy myjadgementjifweltthonght upon; 
ro'takbihvay all ſcruptes atid rifles of thonghivin 
tharkings't 500000 ro og oare i 
Barwhat (ifatymiaft obje&)is firis'to Precatbry 
Eithuldſme? Yes: Forl'Conceivethidt where-es 
ver this hattifdll confidence is formd; thete is that 
BAN des;  whiel is a principall thing i Ys 
exaſefof riaturall Enthufjaſhe,avuready miorethens 
orice hatly been obſerved! S028. tporrth6fe 
words of the;Golpel;2he Bir ir ederd TEWNNuG Did 
the 40 ; (buftipon' Which afthe'Gofpuls; 
thathxth the wotrds;Þcatitiortett,exceptT hadehe 
book; hath theſe Words: Hotullof/os Tem er nÞ1- 
05; &e: that is, "'7h1s js'to be notett 26 41ft- forme! Hf 
16; or; Chriſftians,") whoperſvadethemſelvesthat 
Whatever they believe; they ſhall obatts. But let us fps 
fraer, that as we hive confidence fiiom'the Jervenry bf 
o1#[33h11s, ſo have We as mnth #+:ffoh tb fear; Bav 
editſe of the weakeſt of our fleſi,” Whetiev Hei. 
tetided tRiSardor merris, of anaturall;or fhiperhatit- 
rill =cal, for want of other circumfſtarices, is tBFea- 
fieto judge. For agamnong them thar ptofefſe Chii- 
ſtianity, ad ſcent tobe Zzealons; '33Zeatous-ad Cart 
be; there be rhany thatare nothing leſſe theit Chril 
ſtians: *$0 amobgft rem that are ttwe; fainted; 
orthodox Chriſtians; {ome miybe found thathave 
more22ul then they Have iſFreti#7; to Ailtenri BEL 
reweck time and titfic, perſons atld perſons; andothier 
ertumiftances, 'by which they thit 'Hiitettd 4b'd46 
hs | g00d, 


Ea APES. oa cake we dire 
Bed; toguideoloirzcal Burjpismocelikolythathe 
intends1t afrije:ptalcifor nofloog afterhe uferh 
thedame words afs. 'Peger;; (:c0dem 1 mentis afdoxe, 
4wpeete e >) whoſe ncalthoughitwerenotabwaics 
leaonablc., and therefore ſharply ;reproyed: by 
Chriſtin 3 place; - yet alwaies true and fincere. 
fgod fazbid that weſhould make any queſtion: i: 
>: I hag .ratberbe (ilcntrhennot to ſpeak well. But 
hecauſe my4ilence may be miſconſtrued, whereſo 
much opporcunity doth invite,as wellasmy judge- 
ment: -I willrather expoſe my ſelfto cenſure, then 
todifappointmy reader of his expeQation. There 
6 oncthat calls himſelf Nycolaus Leonicus Thomaus, 
an alia of no ſmall credit in his dayes, {and I 
wiſhno man had done worſe upon ri/torle.then 
hebathdone:) whohath ſct.out ſome philofophi- 
call D:/courſes or Dizlognes, as he callsthem; the ti- 
tle ofoncof which is, Sadoletus, five De Precibus. 
The ſubje& of the Dialogue i 1s, What it is thatima- 
keth Prayers ayailable. 1 have read it morethen 
ionce:Iamiarrylcan makenothing ofit, whether 
1conſider him as a Chriſtian,'( eſpecially having in- 
terefled two Cardinals and one Biſhopin the buſi- 
neſic; the one by his Dedication, the two other;'as 
Interlocutors;) or as a mere Philoſopher , his chie- 
felt undertaking. The Reader may quickly fatisfie 
himſelf: It isnolong diſcourſe. And when he hath 
done, if he judge otherwiſe, let him condemn my 
dulneſſe, not my malignity : Iſhall think my ſelf 
much-beholding to him for it. 
V 3 I ſhall 
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ſhall conclude this Chapter with a relation: 1 
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ticc of. My: Authourisone that] haVe named al- 
ready more thenonce, asI take it :*Antonius Ben 
venias: whom Ifind often quoted by learned Phy- 
ſicians, without any exception : which makes me 
to give him the morecredit, thoughvI find my ſelf 
often poſed withhisrelations. However, the very 
circumſtances ofthis relation , if judiciouſly confi- 
dered, are ſuch, as can admit of no ſuſpicion. But 
the Reader may believe as much , or as littleashe 
pleafeth. It may beſome caſe to him, (.2uanto expe- 
ditins eft dicere, Mendacium, & fabulaeſt ? as Seneca 
ſomewhere:juſt as he that confutedBellarmine with 
three words, in the Pulpit: ) if he be reſolved tobe- 
lievenothing, that he cannot underſtand: it ſhall 
not trouble me, who undertake not for the trath 
ofit. Itruſt him, whom many before me {men of 
-good judgement,)have truſted: morethen which, 
noingenuous Reader will require ofme. AndasI 
undertake not for th- truth, ſor willpaſſe no fur- 
ther judgement upon the cauſe. The caſe out of 
his Latine, in my Engliſh, is this: 

Anton, Benivenius de | © © A CCrtain Florentine , whoſe 
abd.'n.ac mir. morb. ac (name Was Gaſpar,having recci- 
eve4s *% wh "%. "veda woundin the Breaſt; (or 
OO” Pobout the Heart;) whileſt he en- 
"deavours to pull out the dart, pulls ont the arrow, 
? but leayes the point behind. When the Chirurgi- 
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Courteous Reader, 55h * | 

T heſe books following are printed > 
to be ſold by Thomas Iohnfor at the 
Golden Key in S. PauPs ( hzrchyard. 


He Luſtad , or Portagalls Hiftori- 

call Poem, written in the Portu- 
galllanguageby Levvis de Camers, and 
newly put into Engliſh, by Richard 
Fanshavy E1q; fol. 


A brief Expoſition on the whole 
book of Pialmes, by David Dickſon 
profeſſor of divinity in the Colledge 
of Edenbourgh. 


Vniverſall redemption aflerted , 
and cleared from the reſtrictions of 
Mr. 1ohn Ovven , ina book of his cal- 
led thedeath of death in the death of 
Chriſt, by 1. H. 8&c. 40. | 


 Anabaptilme routed, or a ſurvey 
of the controverted points ; concer- 
ning, 1Infant-baptiſme , 2 preten- 


ded neceſſity of dipping, 3 the dan- 
Gt 
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gerous oraftiſe of rebaptizing* with 
a Particular an{wer-to alt that is al- 


ledged in favour of the Anabaptiſts, 

by Dr. Tzremie Taylorina book ofhis, 
called the liberty of Prophelying &c. 
by Tb Reading B. D. and ſometimes 


ſtudent of e/Hagdaten Hall in Qx- - 


ford, 4to. 


WW... Hanna Ghoſt, or the ſecond 
part of che Counter- ſcuffle , by E. 
Gayton, 4to. | 


Fhe birth of a day, a treatiſe The- 


ologicall, morall and hiſtoricall, re- 


prelenring the vicuitudes of all hu- 


mane things, with their ſeverall cau- . 


andiacred ules, by I. Robinſon. M. A. 
SO. 


A View of the Iewiſh Religion , 
containing the manner of Lite, Rites, 


Ceremonies and Cuſtomes 'of the 


Tevvish Nation thronghout the world 


at this day, rogether with the Arti--2i 


cles 
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The Academic of Eloaenod:t 4; 
by Thomas Blount Gent. 1 2. 


'Tabulz ſuffragiales de terminan- 
dis fidei litibus ab Eccleſia Carholi- 
ca fixx: Authore Thoma Angl o ex Al- 


bits Eaſt Saxonum, I 2. 


Englands warning piece, or the 
propheticall Trumpeter . ſounding 
an alarum to England, illuſtrating 
the fate of Great Britain, paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come, by lob Heydon 
Gent. Philomat. $vo. | 


A Treatiſe of the virtue of humi- | 
lity, by E. D. 12. 


Thedoctrine of Originall fi ſin main- 


tained, as alſo the neceflity of In- 


fanc-baptiſme, by G. Burche B. D. 
late Rector of WYood-church in Che- 


ſhire, n 12. | 
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EntbBafine? Yes: Forl'Conceivethdt where-e: 
ver this hartitdll confidence is fold; there is thise 
BANHNaPdes; - while is a principall thing infelte 
canſeFoftiatural Enthilſtaſtne;asuready rioretherns 
ofce hats beer obſerved? $//ft#orpe. apon'A6fe 
words of theGolpel#h+ /Þir iv mer EWING Bhd 
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thathththe- words; TicatiiorecHiFexceptT h 
book; hath ihieſe words: Hotjb5er/As Fewer bei. 
05; &e: that is, 7h15 45'ro be hotell 1s 1941 Pons 
36h; or; Chr hens, ) who: perf wala ore vest 
Whireves they believe; they (ball obtts. Burtes Pa” 
ſtar; thit as we hirdb confidence ff im'the ferwenty bf 
01#[bH11%; ſo Buve We as math tet iflow 16 fear, Bev 
ediiſeofthe weatheſſe of our fliſtr.” Wed Hen. 
teHded this ardo? prehzres; of a nathrill;or fapertatiſ- 
rAll <eal, for want of other cireumftarices, is ti86ea- 
ſieto judge. For agamong them) thar ptofefle Chii- 
ſtianfty, atid ſeen t6Þe Zealdins, BYealons- 3d Garv 
be; there be rhany thatare fiothing lefſe theit Oki! 
ſtians : -$0 amotpft them tHat Are ttwe; fed; 
ofthodox Chiiftians; {umie maybe found: thathave 
nidte32ul then they Rave HiſeFeZhh;;t6 Gti BEL 
ewecktitne and tire, perſons atid petfors, andother 
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Beck ro guid > Pk mh Al 
tntendsit af trite: ial ifor Dplhaſs, aces ufeck 
thedanice woods af8. Preer;; lvodem mentis arfore, 
qworeters SJwrhoſe ical thoughitwerenotalwaics 
icafonabla, and: therefore tharply ;reproved? by 
Gbriſt.in 3 iplace;-.yet alwaies' true and fincere. 
1god farbid that wedbould make any queſtion." 191; 
>; had ratberbe filcntthennotto ſpeak well. Bur 
hecauſc mydilence may be miſconſtrued, whereſo 
much opportunity doth invite,as wellasmyjudge- 
ment: I willrather expoſe my felfto cenſure; then - 
rodifappoint my reader of his expeQation. There 
is oncthat calls himſelf \/colaus Leonicus T, homaus, 
29 Zalian of no ſmall credit in his dayes,; (and 1 
wiſh no man had done worſe upon «.4riforle,then 
hehbathdone:) who hath ſet out ſome philofophi- 
call D//conr/es or Dizlognes, as he calls them; the ti- 
tle afoncof which is, Sadoletnus; frove De Precibus. 


:The (ubje& of the. Dialogue i is ,- What it is thatima- 


kech Prayers ayailable. T have read it morethen 


iopce:Tamiorrylcan makenothing ofit, whether 
1 conſider him as a Chriſtian, ( eſpecially having in- 


terefſed two Cardinals and one Biſhopin the buſi- 
neſie; the one by his Dedication, the two other;'as 
Interlocutors;) or as amere Philoſopher , his.chie- 
felt undertaking. The Reader may quickly fatisfie 
himſelf: It inolong diſcourſe. And when hehath 


done, if he judge otherwiſe, let him condemn my 


dulneſfle, not my malignity : ITſhall think my ſelf 
much-beholding to him forit. 
Y 3 Iſhall 


havethought ſtrange, in that kind; i bat fievermet 
with anything ofthat nature, tharl! took moreno- 
tice of. My Authouris one thatI have namedal- 
ready more then-once,, asI take it :"Arntonius Beni- 
venins: whom Ifind often quoted by learned Phy- 
ſicians, without any exception : which makes me 
to give him the morecredit, though I find my (elf 
often poſed withhis relations. However, the very 
circumſtances ofthis relation , ifjudiciouſly confi- 
dered, are ſich, as can admit of no ſuſpicion. But 
the' Reader may believe as much , or as littleashe 
pleafeth. It may beſome caſe to him, (.2uanto expe- 
ditins eft dicere, Mendacium, & fabulaeſt ? as Seneca 
ſomewhere:juſt as he that confutedBellarmize with 
three words, inthe Pulpit :) if he be reſolved tobe- 
lievenothing, that he cannot underſtand : it ſhall 
not trouble me, who undertake not for the truth 
ofit., I truſt him, whom many before me { men of 
-good judgement,) have truſted: morethen which, 
noingenuous Reader willrequireofme. Andas1 
undertake not for the truth, ſo1willpaſſe no fur- 
ther judgement upon the cauſe. The caſe out of 
his Latine, in my Engliſh, is this: 
Anton. 'Benivenius de *Acertain Florentine , whoſc 
abd.'n:ac mir. morb. ac (name Was Gaſpar,having recei- 
deg wa ogy prgY ”veda wound in the Breaſt; ({ or 
Nw AGE bop; '  ”about the Heart,) whileſt he en- 
"deavours to pull our the dart, pulls out thearrow, 
7 bur leayes the point behind. W hen the Chirurgi- 
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; couldbedonoby art and 
- Skill, to get it out, andall in'vain,becauſcirſtuck 
,, ſo faſt inone ofthe inmoſt Ribbs; that itwas ina- 


 : poſſible todraw it withoutalargerwound,” and 
[., ſomedanger NY the ſaid Ribb: (or; wi#h- 


, out taking away part of the Ribb withit; ) he' reſol- 
,,vedto undergoany death;though neyerſo pain- 
,» full, rather thenito ſubmit co fuch a cure. But at 
,» laſt being grown deſperate, ' he attempted to - 


» hang himſelf, or to caſt himſelf into the next 


», River (CArnus,) orintoſomedeep Well; and 
,, had done it, had not his friends that were about 
,, him, watched him with great care and diligence. 
» Among them there was one, Mariodtus by 
, name; aman of approved piety and integrity; 
,, who beſought him with great importunity , that 
,» giving over deſperation, he would endeavour 
,, to commit ſoincurable an evil intothe hands of 

,» God, the authour ofallſalvation. Gaſpar being 
,, at laſt perſwaded by him, betakes himſelfto God, 
,, and ceaſed not, both night andday, topray till 
,, at laſthe was taken witha ſpirit ofdivination:Cor, 
,, fell into firs of divination: ſothat he would tell 
who were coming to him toyiſit him,even when 
,» they were yet farre off. Beſides that , he would 
,, nameall men;though never ſcen before, by their 
, fight names; and exhort all that came to him, to 
, fear God,& to be confident ofhis help in time of 
,, need. That himſelf was nownotonly affuredof 
,, his recovery , and ofthe day and hour, particu- 
} larly; but by the ſamelight (that aſſured him,) he 
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ts 78 07 na ati 41 
»the:hanitinentiof : 
btbght:: the difieedcs aod: Galamitiesof Hlarence.: 
ac nuneal vacant divers ouhierthings -Wbich | 
-;derbeevityweeni: the ing Wheroaf, (for 
»tbe oft part} wohave alr een. As:forehe 
3s pant , it cane ono the wonnd:ofiit's:owinipc- 
»cord,, the vety day and\howerthat he badforc- 
oF tQld : 23d. when it was come Out, heceaſed to 
» propholy; aud aftara while, beinggoue tO Rove, 
beidiedthers;: |, 
L1aid 1 would: paſſe no. judgement upon <> 
cauſ:.acither ſhalld. However, didnotIbelieve, 
that et had fame relation to:the contents, of this | 
Chapter , tbe -Keader may be ſure it ſhould not 
behere, Buttbough here, yetnot any thingfrom 
thera tobeconcluded of the,cau(e, ifheremem- 
der-what \bath bean aid of ome tales : fomemix- 
2dcatss; ofodhers. ſo wndertain and obſcure;, as 
mot (Hy-meatioaft, ) atalldeterminable. My Au- 
thorwakesn: -a: Miracle ; 'Mirachlo liberatus , ishis 
arghmeow ,prefixcd befareche Chapter. Loppoſe 
&-riot:-2ndd like jc the better : Firſt , becauſe in 
fach an extreemuty;that ſeenacd as. much above the 
Patitucc , azbgp,of mar , there was no other - 
May; that eidaer -piety or diſcretion could ſuggeſt, 
But be 1mportuaate with God, Andfecondly , 
Þecauſe aldrefie. was made unto-God immediate- 
bh. FEhis may relyh of Zxtveransme, with them 


Shar bavc more:zcalfor Saints, then theyihavefor 
_ God: 
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: God: 
when they pray to them, who butlately (as to 
God and Eternity, ) were their fellow-ſervants. But 


| Nzcolaus Remigins , Thope, Privy Counſcller to 


the Duke of Lorrein, Ms a Duke , ſoa Cardinall 
too, anda great Iudge in capitall cauſes, within his 
Dominions; ) wasno Lutheran. Let any man read 
the firſt , andthe fourth Chapter of histhird book 
of Demonolatry: andlethim judge, whether there 
benot cauſe to ſuſpe@ ſuch addreſſes as aremade 
unto Saints in ſuch caſes. But this is more then I 
intended, I leave the reſt to the Reader; andſo 
conclude this Chapter. 
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Conan Reader, | Ss 

T heſe books following are printed > 
to be ſold by Thomas Tohnfor- at the 
Golden Key in S. Paul's ( harchyard. 


He Luſtad , or Portyzalls Hiſtori- 

call Poem, written in the Portu- 
galllanguageby Levvis de Came, and 
newly put into Englith, by Richard 
Fanshavy Elq; fol. 


A brief Expoſition on the whole 
book of Plalmes, by David Dickſon 
profeſſor of divinity in the Colledge 
of Edenbourgh. 


Vniverſall redemption aflerted , 
and cleared from the reſtrictions of 
Mr. lohn Ovven , ina book of his cal- 
led thedeath of death in the death of 
Chriſt, by 1. H. &c. 40. 


\. Anabaptilme routed, or a ſurvey 
of the controverted points ; concer- 
ning, 1Infant-baptiſme , 2 preten- 


ded neceſſity of dipping, 3 the dan- 
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gerous praCtiſe of rebapeitin? "Wick 
2a Particular an{wer-to alt that is al- 


ledgedin favour of the Anabaptiſts, 

by Dr. Ieremie Faylorina book ofhis, 
called the liberty of Propheſying &c. 
by 1b» Reading B. D. and ſometimes 


ſtudent of e/Hagdaten Hall mn Q0x- - 


ford, 4to. 


Wl. Baznals Ghoſt, or the ſecond 
part of the Counter-{cufle, by E. 
Gator, 4to. | 


Fhe birch of a day, a treatiſe The- 


ologicall, morall and hiſtoricall, re- 


prelenring the vicilitudes of all hu- 


mane things, with their {everall cau- . 


and ſacred ules, by I. dk M. A. 
50. 


A View of the Iewiſh Religion, 
containing the manner of Lite, Ri rites, 


Ceremonies and Cuſtomes '6f the 


Tevvish Nation thronghout the world 


at this BY, together with the Arti- - 
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The Academic ge” Eloquencd:Mt>! ifs 
by Thomas Blount Gent. 1 2. 


Tabulz ſuffragiales de terminan- 
dis fidei litibus ab Eccleſia Carholi- 
ci fixz: Authore Thoma Anglo o ex Al- 
bits Eaſt Saxonum, x 2. 


Englands warning piece, or the 
propheticall Trumpeter . ſoundin 
an alarum to England, illuſtrating 
the fate of Great Britain, paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come, by lob Heydon 
Gent. Philomat. $vo. : 


A Treatiſe of the virtue of humi- , 
lity, by E. D. 12. 


The doctrine of Originall finmain- 
tained, as alſo the neceſlity of In- 
fanc-baptiſme, by G. Burche B. D. 
late Rector of WYood-church in Che- 
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